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PREFACE. 


When  this  book  was  first  published  in  1882, 

I wrote  : “In  offering  to  the  public  at  this 
juncture  a tale  of  the  Transvaal,  I must  dis- 
claim any  political  motive  ; I cannot,  of  course, 
ignore  that  which  must  be  patent  to  all— that 
many  great  mistakes  have  been  made  in  our 
dealings  with  that  country. 

“ The  annexation  was  bad,  because  it  was 
premature  ; but  that  which  I — in  common  with 
all  South  African  colonists  of  British  race — 
hold  to  have  been  far  worse,  was  the  retroces- 
sion, carried  out  as  it  was  after  two  disastrous 
defeats.” 

At  that  time  it  was  thought  that  lack  of 
means  (for  the  Government  was  very  poor), 
and  perhaps  a couple  of  native  wars,  would 
soon  reduce  them  to  the  straits  in  which  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  annexation  in  1877  ; 
but  the  wonderful  discovery  of  gold  at  Wit- 
watersrand,  the  subsequent  development  of 
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the  mining  industry,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
J ohannesburg,  have  altered  all  that  and  to-day 
the  Boer  Government  is  rich  through  taxation 
derived  from  the  mines  worked  chiefly  by  an 
English-speaking  community,  and  the  food- 
stuffs consumed  by  them  ; whilst  many  of  the 
Boer  farmers,  who  are  exempt  from  these 
vexatious  imposts,  have  been  enriched' by  the 
sale  of  portions  of  their  land  originally  taken 
from  the  natives. 

My  chief  object  in  writing  this  tale  was  to 
show  that  all  Boers  are  not  alike — that  there 
are,  in  fact,  Boers  and  Boers;  so  that  whilst 
some  are  ignorant,  fanatical,  and  cruel,  there 
are  others  who  may  well  be  regarded  as  brave, 
virtuous,  and  God-fearing  patriots. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


A FATEFUL  MORNING. 


THAT  a pleasant  morning  room  was  that 


at  Ivy  Cottage,  a pretty  little  suburban 
residence  near  one  of  our  large  commercial  towns. 
And  everything  was  pleasant  in  it,  from  the  break- 
fast table,  with  its  snowy  cloth,  pretty  service  of 
silver,  and  china  tea-set,  to  the  charming  young 
housewife  who  presided  at  it.  She  herself,  a bride 
of  six  months,  was  of  all  the  pleasant  objects  in 
the  room  the  most  pleasant,  as  she  sat  there  in 
her  neat,  well-fitting  morning  gown,  pouring  out 
the  tea  and  chatting  merrily  to  her  happy  husband, 
aDd  still  handsome,  though  aged,  father. 

“ John,  dear,”  she  said,  “ will  you  bring  home 
some  of  those  lozenges  that  father  likes  from  the 
shop  that  3rou  pass  near  the  Bank  ? ” 

“To  be  sure  I will,”  he  replied;  “but  I had 
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Setter  call  for  them  on  my  way  there,  then  they 
won’t  be  forgotten,  for  I am  always  in  such  a 
hurry  to  get  home,  that  I should  very  likely  pass 
the  place  before  thinking  of  them.  And  now, 
what  are  you  going  to  do,  little  woman  ? ” 

“ Oh ! I shall  be  high  busy  all  the  time  you 
are  away.  First  of  all,  I shall  of  course  read  the 
paper  to  father  ; then  see  about  my  household 
duties,  matters  of  which  you  can  have  no  concep- 
tion whatever,  sir  ! Moreover,  I have  two  letters 
to  write,  two  buttons  to  sew  on,  a little  shopping 
to  do,  and  a pair  of  socks  to  darn  for  my  lord 
and  master.” 

“ Occupation  enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  keep 
you  out  of  mischief  until  my  return ; but  don’t 
tire  yourself,  darling  wifie.  Only  three  minutes 
to  the  time  ! I must  get  ready ; Ted  will  be 
here.” 

“ Edward  Graham  is  punctuality  itself,”  said 
old  Mr.  Langley.  “He  is  a fine  young  fellow, 
that  friend  of  yours.  John,  and  will  make  his  way 
in  the  world.” 

“ I hope  he  will,  father,”  said  John  Ford;  “for 
he  is  as  good  and  thorough  as  any  one  I know, 
and  deserves  to  get  on.” 

“ I hope  so  too,  for  Fanny’s  sake.  I shall  be 
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so  glad  when  they  can  get  married.  I’m  always 
on  the  look-out  for  a cottage  near  to  us  that 
might  suit  them,”  said  happy  Mrs.  John,  who, 
being  perfectly  content  herself  in  her  marriage, 
was  quite  anxious  that  her  dear  friend,  Fanny 
Smith,  should  be  able  to  marry  the  man  to  whom 
she  had  long  been  engaged. 

“ There’s  Ted,”  said  John.  “ Good-bye, 
father ; ” and  with  the  usual  farewell  to  Mary  he 
stepped  out  on  to  the  little  lawn  and  joined  his 
friend  at  the  gate. 

How  gaily  the  two  young  men  started  off  on 
the  mile-and-a-half  brisk  walk  to  their  daily 
work  ! How  bright  and  beautiful  everything 
looked  that  sweet  May  morning  ! When  they 
came  to  a little  turn  in  the  road  they  knew  that 
some  one  was  still  watching  for  the  last  glimpse 
of  them.  Both  hats  were  lifted,  and  on  they 
went,  as  they  had  so  often  done  before,  little 
dreaming  that  e’er  they  saw  that  pleasant  home 
again,  a great  change  would  have  come  over  their 
lives  of  hitherto  almost  clock-work  regularity. 

Upon  entering  the  Bank  one  of  the  messengers 
informed  them  that  Mr.  Brown,  the  manager, 
wished  to  see  them  in  his  office. 

“ What’s  up  ? ” asked  Graham. 
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“ I dunno,  sir.  Some  of  the  other  gentlemen 
has  been  in,  but  they  hasn’t  told  me  what  for.” 

It  was  not  usual  for  Mr.  Brown  to  be  in  his 
office  at  that  early  hour.  The  two  young  men 
went  in  at  once. 

“ I have  a sad  duty  to  perform  this  morning, 
gentlemen,”  said  the  manager.  “ Before  ten  the 
Bank  will  be  closed,  as  we  find  ourselves  obliged 
to  suspend  payment.  Everyone  knows  what  that 
means.” 

“ Closed  ? ” gasped  Graham. 

John  Ford  stood  aghast.  He  placed  his  hand 
upon  the  back  of  a chair,  as  if  for  support. 

“ The  high  character  you  bear,  will,  I trust, 
very  soon  enable  you  both  to  obtain  some  good 
appointment,”  said  Mr.  Brown  ; “ but,  of  course, 
you  understand  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
we  are  obliged  to  tender  you  the  accustomed 
notice  in  salary,  as  we  have  no  further  need  of 
your  services.” 

“ And  the  deposits,  sir?” 

“Are  quite  safe — you  receive  in  full.  I am 
very  grieved,  gentlemen.” 

“ It  is  grievous,  indeed  ! ” said  Graham.  “ Not 
only  for  us,  but  for  hundreds  of  others  to  whom 
this  means  ruin.  Good  morning,  sir  ! Come, 
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Jack,”  and,  putting  his  arm  through  that  of  his 
friend,  he  drew  him  out  of  the  room. 

“ I’m  glad  to  get  you  out,  old  fellow.  I declare 
I thought  you  were  going  to  have  a fit,  or  do 
something  extravagant.” 

“ It’s  a horrid  shame,  Ted.  What  are  we  to 
do  ? ” 

“ Oh,  no  fear  for  us ! We’ve  got  the  whole 
world  before  us,  and  I can’t  say  but  that,  some- 
how, I had  an  idea — it  was  only  an  idea,  you 
know — that  things  were  not  going  on  quite  so 
swimmingly  as  they  had  been.  However,  that 
was  not  my  business ; but,  upon  my  word,  I do 
think  these  great  bank  failures  are  a disgrace  to 
any  commercial  country.” 

“ But  what  could  have  put  it  into  your  head 
that  the  Bank  was  not  all  right,  Ted  ? ” 

“ Why,  you  remember  when  my  aunt  died, 
last  Christmas.  I told  you  she  left  me  a little 
money.  Well,  I was  thinking  how  I should 
invest  it,  and  I said  to  Smith,  £ We  pay  good 
interest  and  dividends ; I think  I shall  try  and 
get  a few  shares  in  our  Bank.’  He  dissuaded  me 
from  it.  I am  precious  glad  now  that  he  did. 
He  said  he  made  it  a rule  never  to  have  a share 
in  any  unlimited  concern.  I took  his  advice, 
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and  didn’t  buy  ; but  when,  soon  after,  I heard 
by  chance  that  he  had  only  sold  out  a few  weeks 
before,  I got  my  idea,  though,  of  course,  I was 
bound  to  keep  it  to  myself.  For  my  own  part, 
I don’t  care  very  much.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for 
the  good  old  notion  that  it ’s  like  tempting  Provi- 
dence to  give  up  a certainty  for  an  uncertainty, 
I should  have  been  off  before  this,  either  teav 
coffee,  or  cotton-growing  in  India,  Ceylon,  or  the 
Fijis.  Now  I think  I would  rather  go  in  for 
South  Africa.  There ’s  plenty  to  be  done  in  the 
Transvaal  for  anyone  who  chooses  to  go  and  do 
it.  Come,  old  fellow  ! I know  what  you’re 
thinking  of,  but  don’t  look  so  down  in  the  mouth. 
You  are  pretty  sure  to  get  into  something  or 
other  soon  ; and  if  you  don’t,  and  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst,  you  can  but  go  out  with  me ; and 
when  we  get  a tidy  little  farm  we’ll  send  home 
for  Mary,  and  perhaps  somebody  else,  too  ! ” 

“ It’s  all  very  well  for  you  to  go  on  in  that 
way,  Ted,  but  Mary  couldn’t  leave  her  father  ; 
and  as  to  farming,  I hate  sheep  and  cattle — 
always  did  ! No,  no  ; I must  look  about  me  for 
something  to  do  here ; but  bother  it  all,  it’s  too 
bad!  Just  as  a fellow’s  got  settled  down  com- 
fortably, too.” 
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“ Well,  there’s  one  comfort,  it’s  not  by  any 
fault  of  our  own,  and  I take  it  that  there  will  be 
hundreds  of  poor  creatures  who  will  be  worse  off 
by  this  affair  than  we  shall.  We’ve  got  health 
and  strength,  but  in  the  list  of  shareholders  there 
are  lots  of  maiden  ladies’  names.  Young  ladies 
don’t  take  bank  shares  often  ! Most  likely  many 
of  these  are  elderly  governesses,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  who  have  put  their  hard-earned  savings 
into  the  concern.  And  it  must  be  an  awful  thing 
for  a poor  lonely  woman,  after  toiling  all  her  life 
and  saving  up  penny  by  penny  for  the  time  when 
she  can  work  no  longer,  to  lose  it  all  at  one 
swoop.” 

“ Awful,  indeed,  poor  wretches.  Women 
ought  not  to  meddle  with  that  sort  of  thing  ; but 
they  always  do,  though  so  many  are  bitten.” 

“ They  are  not  the  only  ones  bitten  in  this 
case,  at  all  events  ; and  you  see,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Smith,  I,  wiseacre  that  I am,  should 
have  been  among  the  number.” 

“ I’m  a fearfully  selfish  fellow,  Ted,  I know  ; 
but  I never  can  see  that  the  fact  of  others  having 
lost  more,  is  to  make  my  loss  the  less.” 

“Well,  never  mind,  old  boy;  only  don’t  go 
home  in  a downhearted  frame  of  mind.  lie- 
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member,  too,  we  have  our  full  notice,  so  you  ’ve 
time  to  look  about  you,  and  you  are  fortunate 
in  being  with  Mr.  Langley.  I shall  look  in  and 
see  you  all  this  evening,  for  I rather  think,  as  I 
have  this  unexpected  holiday,  I shall  take  a run 
up  to  London  to  see  the  pictures,  and  there  I 
shall,  at  least,  be  out  of  earshot  of  the  anathemas 
which  will  be  hurled  against  that  Bank.” 

Mary’s  delight  at  having  John  back  so  un- 
expectedly that  morning  was  charming.  She 
displayed  complete  ignorance  as  to  any  necessity 
there  might  be  for  his  having  anything  to  do  at 
all.  She  supposed  he  must  by-and-by  take  some 
other  appointment,  but  he  surely  need  not  trouble 
himself  about  that  yet;  there  must,  she  was  sure, 
be  lots  of  other  banks  and  places  in  the  City 
that  would  be  only  too  glad  to  secure  the  services 
of  her  clever  husband. 

Mr.  Langley,  of  course,  appreciated  the  situa- 
tion of  his  son-in-law  better,  but  did  not  fail  in 
his  expressions  of  kindness  and  words  of  en- 
couragement, reiterating,  unconsciously,  Edward 
Graham’s  sentence  of  the  morning,  “Well,  there 's 
one  comfort ; you  ’re  not  thrown  out  of  employ 
by  any  fault  of  your  own  ”. 

We  have  chosen  this  momentous  morning  for 
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introducing  to  the  reader  some  of  the  characters 
of  our  story,  for  upon  this  unexpected  break-up 
in  the  lives  of  two  young  men,  considered  by 
their  friends  to  be  comfortably  settled  for  years 
to  come,  hang  most  of  the  incidents  which,  as  far 
as  concerns  them,  will  develop  into  the  checjuered 
scenes  we  purpose  to  depict. 


CHAPTER  II. 


CHANGES  AND  CHANCES. 

GRAHAM  had,  as  he  intimated  to  Ford,  long 
been  desirous  of  trying  his  fortunes  abroad. 
Life  as  a City  clerk  hardly  suited  his  active, 
energetic  nature,  and  he  knew  that  years  of 
plodding  desk-work  would  only  result  in  an  in- 
come barely  sufficient  to  maintain  himself  and  his 
wife  respectably.  He  therefore  rejoiced  inwardly 
that  fate  had  set  him  free  to  follow  his  bent, 
without  subjecting  him  to  that  charge  of  fickle- 
ness which  friends  are  so  apt  to  level  against 
those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  a position  looked 
upon  by  them  as  one  of  respectable  competence. 

After  due  consideration,  he  still  adhered  to  his 
wish  of  going  to  Southern  Africa,  and  chose  the 
Transvaal  Colony,  then  but  newly  annexed,  as 
opening  up  new  fields  for  a young  emigrant  in 
more  ways  than  one.  But  as  it  was  not  deemed 
advisable  to  leave  till  August,  he  took  advantage 
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of  the  interim  to  see  as  much  as  he  could  of  the 
dear  Old  Land  before  going  to  the  New. 

In  the  meantime,  John  Ford  tried  diligently 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  to  get  the  promise 
of  some  new  clerkship  ; his  friends  also  used 
what  influence  they  had  ; but,  in  consequence  of 
the  panic  caused  by  failures  on  all  sides,  business 
was  almost  paralysed,  and  his  applications  proved 
unsuccessful.  It  was  as  much  as  many  houses 
could  do  to  keep  on  the  old  hands,  without 
takiiio-  on  new. 

O 

Mary,  sweet  aud  cheerful  as  ever,  encouraged 
him  constantly  with  the  hope  that  he  would  meet 
with  better  luck  next  time;  but  John  did  not 
like  rebuffs,  and  he  who  had  always  been  so 
happy  and  so  contented  when  everything  went 
smoothly,  passed  morning  after  morning  in 
finding  fault  with  everything  and  everyone.  He 
hated  to  be  refused,  so  he  declared  he  would  ask 
no  more,  but,  Micawber-like,  would  wait  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up.  He  took  to  novel  reading,  but 
soon  tired  of  that.  Then  he  sauntered  out  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  At  first  he  came  home  at 
the  usual  hour,  and  Mary,  finding  him  more  like 
his  former  self,  felt  glad  that  he  had  been  out  to 
gain  cheerfulness  and  good  humour.  Alas  ! that 
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she  should  ever  have  to  think  that  her  John 
lacked  either  of  those  qualities  ! But  soon  he 
found  some  companions  witli  whom  to  spend  the 
evening,  who  persuaded  him  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  go  home  to  tea.  The  father  and 
Mary  often  took  that  cosy  meal  in  silence  now — 
the  poor  young  wife  listening  for  the  gate  latch, 
and  feeling  too  much  like  having  some  great  lump 
in  her  throat,  to  allow  of  her  eating  her  toast ; 
and  how  she  would  linger  over  her  tea,  keeping 
a good  cup  in  the  pot  for  John,  who  used  to  be 
so  fond  of  that  beverage  ! 

Used  to  be ! There  is  a world  of  memory  in 
those  words.  How  long,  long  ago  was  that  bright 
May  morning  upon  which  our  story  opened  ! 
Mary  thought  so,  and  yet  this  was  still  June  ! 
The  lovely  June  evenings  that  they  used  to  look 
forward  to,  for  their  summer  walks,  when  they 
thought  they  would  only  have  the  evenings  to 
call  their  own.  Now,  John  had  the  whole  day, 
but  he  never  found  time  to  take  her  out. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  Ted  came  home.  He 
called  at  once,  hoping  to  hear  thal  John  had 
found  a situation  to  please  him.  John  was  not 
at  home,  and  he  was  shocked  at  poor  Mary’s 
altered  appearance. 
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“ Are  you  not  well,  Mrs.  Ford  ? I never  saw 
you  look  so  thin.” 

“ Am  I thin  ? Do  you  think  so  ? I don’t  feel 
ill,  but  I am  anxious  about  John.  He  has  never 
been  quite  the  same  since  that  horrid  Bank 
failure.” 

“ But  he  surely  could  have  got  something  else 
before  this  if  he  had  tried;  he  must  have  been 
too  particular,”  said  the  friend. 

“ Mr.  Graham,  you  will  persuade  him,  will  you 
not,  to  try  again  now  ? He  was  vexed,  and  gave 
up  trying ; but  we  should  be  so  happy  if  he  had 
some  settled  engagement  once  more.” 

“Well,  it  was  a nuisance  his  being  thrown  out 
just  as  you’d  all  got  so  snugly  settled.  But 
never  mind  ; it  will  all  come  right  some  day. 
I’m  going  down  town  now,  and  I’m  safe  to 
stumble  upon  Jack  somewhere.” 

But  Jack  was  not  to  be  found  at  any  of  their 
old  haunts,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following 
evening  that,  as  Ted  was  just  going  home,  a lot 
of  noisy  young  fellows  came  jostling  and  stum- 
bling round  the  corner.  He  knew  them  for  a 
disreputable,  wild  set ; and  what  was  his  disgust 
when  he  saw  John  Ford  among  them  ! 

“ Hullo,  Jack  ! this  is  lucky,”  said  he  ; “ I was 
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wishing  to  see  you.  Going  my  way,  aren’t 
you  \ ” 

“ Well,  yes,  I suppose  I may  as  well.  I’m  glad 
to  see  you  back,  Graham.  Mary  told  me  you 
had  called  yesterday.” 

“ I went  to  see  if  you  had  found  something  to 
do,  and  I have  been  on  the  look  out  for  you  ever 
since.  I never  dreamt  of  your  having  got  in 
with  that  lot.” 

“ Do  you  know  them  ?” 

“Well,  I know  who  some  of  them  are,  though 
I do  not  know  them  as  acquaintances.” 

“ What  have  you  to  say  against  them  ? 

“ I did  not  say  anything  against  them  ; but 
the  fact  is,  you  know.  Jack,  that  they  are  not 
the  sort  of  fellows  I should  have  met  ,you  with  a 
couple  of  months  ago.  Isn’t  that  true,  old 
fellow  ?” 

“ I dare  say  it  is  ; it  all  comes  of  having 
nothing  to  do.  If  I could  have  got  into  some- 
thing else  at  once  I should  have  been  all  right.” 

“ And  why  haven’t  you  ? ” asked  Graham. 
“ You  had  as  good  a chance  as  the  other  fellows. 
I find  that  all  except  yourself  have  met  with 
some  employment  or  other.  I had  an  excellent 
offer  by  letter,  only  a week  ago,  but  had  to  de- 
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cline,  having  made  np  my  mind  to  emigrate. 
By-the-by,  that’s  one  thing  I wanted  you  for ; I 
thought  we  might  as  well  go  round  together,  and 
see  if  there  was  any  chance  for  you.” 

“ Oh,  it’s  sure  to  be  filled  up  if  I want  it ; but 
I’ll  go  with  you,  if  you  think  it’s  any  good.” 

They  went  the  following  morning,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  situation  was  filled,  and  Jack,  more 
disgusted  than  ever,  notwithstanding  all  Graham’s 
entreaties,  went  off  day  after  day  in  company 
with  the  dissolute,  idle  crew  of  young  repro- 
bates with  whom  Graham  had  met  him  on  his 
return. 

Poor  Mary  was  heart  broken,  although  she 
always  tried  to  keep  a cheerful  countenance  for 
John  ; but  more  than  once  he  had  come  in  at 
night  in  such  a state,  that  she  had  only  been  too 
thankful  that  her  father  had  retired  to  rest  before 
his  return. 

But  Mr  Langley  knew  more  than  she  thought 
he  did,  and  had  with  sorrow  marked  the  change 
in  his  son-in-law,  and  the  consequent  state  of 
anxiety  in  which  his  daughter  was  kept.  He  had 
a conversation  on  the  subject  with  Graham,  when 
the  latter  said — 

“ I am  sorry  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  my  efforts  to 
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obtain  employment  for  Jack  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful. I ought  to  have  been  able  to  get  him 
something  ; but  the  fact  is,  he  has  been  most 
unwise  both  in  his  conduct  and  in  his  choice  of 
companions  of  late,  and  this,  coming  to  the  ears 
of  employers,  of  course  causes  them  to  fight  shy 
of  him.” 

“ I do  not  wonder  at  it,”  said  Mr.  Langley.. 
“It  is  very,  very  grievous,  both  for  his  own  sake 
and  Mary’s.  I do  not  know  what  we  can  do, 
unless  w~e  try  to  induce  him  to  leave  the  country.” 

“ I doubt  whether  he  would  go,  sir.  I once 
proposed  his  accompanying  me  to  the  Transvaal, 
but  he  declined  at  once.  It’s  true,  it  was  some 
time  ago.” 

“ Well,  if  he  would  go  now  I should  be  willing 
to  advance  the  necessary  money  ; and,  what  is 
more,  I would  promise,  old  as  I am,  if  spared  to 
join  him  with  Mary  as  soon  as  he  is  settled  out 
there.” 

“ I really  think  it  will  be  the  best  plan  that 
can  be  adopted  in  his  case,  and  hope  he  will  be 
inclined  to  take  advantage  of  it.  I will  talk  to 
him  seriously,  and  advise  his  going.  You  do 
not  think  your  daughter  will  object  to  it.” 

“ She  must  not,  poor  girl ; I forsee  a life-long 
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misery  for  her,  if  matters  go  on  as  they  have  done 
the  last  two  months.” 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  Jack  was  not  only 
willing,  but  very  anxious,  to  go  with  Edward 
Graham.  Mary  sadly  wanted  to  accompany  him, 
and  even  tried  to  persuade  her  father  to  sell  off 
everything  and  go  at  once  ; but  that  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  Mr.  Langley  had  many  things 
to  do  before  he  could  leave  his  old  home  for  ever, 
as  he  felt  would  be  the  case  if  he  went. 

Then  came  the  busy  days  of  preparation.  Jack 
was  as  eager  as  a child  to  be  off,  but,  being  very 
fond  of  his  wife,  notwithstanding  his  late  weak 
neglect  of  her,  now  that  the  time  was  approaching 
for  his  departure,  scarcely  ever  left  her  side. 

“ Mary,  darling,  I shall  soon  have  some  sort  of 
home  for  you  to  come  out  to ; and  T can’t  tell 
you  how  glad  I shall  be  to  cut  this  place  and  be 
off.” 

“But,  oh  ! John,  if  we  could  have  gone  some- 
where together,”  poor  Mary  would  say,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

“ Well,  dear  ; you  know  we  could  not,  as 
Graham  says,  have  gone  either  prospecting  for 
gold,  or  hunting  for  farms,  if  we  had  you  with 

us.  You  would  have  been  obliged  to  stay  at  the 
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seaport,  perhaps  ; and  so  you  may  as  well  be 
comfortable  at  home  with  your  father.  But  you 
will  come  out  by-and-by  ?” 

“ As  soon  as  1 may,  dear  John  ; be  sure  of 
that.” 

Upon  the  tender  adieux  between  Edward 
Graham  and  Fanny  Smith  we  will  not  intrude. 
Fanny  was  a noble  and  true  woman,  and  quite 
brave  enough  to  promise  to  follow  her  future 
husband  to  the  distant  land  he  had  chosen  when 
he  had  a home  fit  to  receive  her. 

“ But  if,  when  that  time  comes,  your  heart 
should  fail  you,  Fanny,  you  will  promise  to  tell 
me  that  you  would  rather  not  take  the  voyage 
alone,  and  nothing  but  death  shall  keep  me  from 
coming  to  fetch  my  wife.” 

The  passages  were  taken  by  the  South  African 
mail  steamer,  and  when  at  last  the  day  of  separa- 
tion came,  the  two  young  men  started,  leaving 
behind  them  two  heavy-hearted  but  hopeful 
women,  who  for  the  next  three  or  four  weeks, 
would  think  and  dream  of  little  else  than  ships 
tossed  about  on  rough  and  stormy  seas. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DURBAN. 

IT  was  a very  lovely  day  in  September  when 
the  good  ship  Treryn  Castle,  with  John  Ford 
and  Edward  Graham  on  board,  arrived  at  Port 
Natal.  The  Bar  was  passed  with  safety,  and 
they  both  thought  that  they  had  seldom  seen 
anything  more  beautiful  than  the  land-locked 
Bay  of  Natal,  with  the  lighthouse  standing  like 
a sentinel  on  the  Bluff  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour. 

This  Bluff,  and,  indeed,  much  of  the  shore- 
line, was  wooded  to  the  very  edge  of  the  blue 
water,  and  beyond  these  the  Berea,  dotted  in 
every  direction  with  the  pretty  English-looking 
villas  set  in  the  midst  of  a profusion  of  almost 
tropical  vegetation,  looked  down  upon  the  bay, 
the  whole  combining  to  form  a perfect  picture — 
charming  at  any  time,  but  much  more  so  after  a 
month  at  sea. 
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“So  we  have  not  parted  company  yet,  it 
seems  ! ” said  a young  man,  as  they  entered  a 
railway  carriage  on  the  short  line  between  the 
landing-place  and  the  town  of  Durban. 

The  speaker  was  Jim  Burstin,  also  a passenger 
by  the  Treryn  Castle,  a fast,  slangy  young  fel- 
low, one  that  Edward  Graham  had  disliked  from 
the  beginning,  and  had  taken  good  care  to  keep 
clear  of  as  far  as  possible,  and  had  tried  to  induce 
Jack  to  do  the  same  ; but  Jack,  at  first  amused 
by  him,  was  afterwards  gradually  led  into  joining 
him  and  two  or  three  other  like  spirits  in  their 
whist  evenings,  which,  unfortunatety,  were  too 
often  spent  in  gambling,  drinking,  and  quarrel- 
ling. Jack  had  thus  lost  more  of  his  ready  cash 
than  he  would  have  liked  to  acknowledge,  and 
he  had  not  been  sorry  at  the  prospect  of  breaking- 
off  the  connection  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  ; but, 
as  Jim  Burstin  had  already  said,  it  seemed  that 
they  were  not  to  part  company  so  easily. 

All  Jack’s  good  resolves  forsook  him  at  the 
sight  of  his  late  companion,  and,  seating  himself 
opposite  to  him,  he  said,  “ I don’t  see  why  wo 
should  be  in  any  hurry  about  it,  do  you  1 ” 

“No,  indeed;  I hate  going  off  by  myself.  That 
Long  Tom  that  came  on  board  to  meet  me,  has 
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promised  to  come  up  to  the  hotel  to-night  and 
take  me  round  to  a place  where  he  says  there’s 
sure  to  be  some  good  fun  going  on.  You’d 
better  come  with  us.” 

“ Jack  !”  said  Graham,  from  the  other  end  of 
the  carriage,  “ do  come  and  look  at  this  ridiculous 
group  of  brown  piccaninnies  ! It  will  be  a treat 
to  get  a good  walk  on  terra  firma  this  evening. 
We’ll  get  on  to  that  beautiful  little  hill.” 

Here  the  train  stopped,  and  as  they  stepped 
out  Jim  Burstin  said,  “ Well,  what  do  you  say. 
Ford  ; are  you  coming  with  Long  Tom  and  me 
to-night  ? ” 

“ No,  I think  not  ; Graham  wants  to  take  a 
walk,  and  I don’t  like  to  leave  him  the  first 
evening.” 

“ Oh  ! I see  ; that  fellow  thinks  it’s  his  duty 
to  look  after  you  as  if  you  were  a babe  in  leading 
strings.  He’s  afraid  you’ll  come  to  grief  or  get 
into  mischief  of  some  sort  if  you  are  out  of  his 
sight  for  a minute.” 

“ You  are  quite  mistaken,  I assure  you,”  said 
Jack,  hastily.  tl  Graham’s  a capital  fellow  ; its 
not  that.” 

“ Well,  I know  I should  decidedly  object  to 
being  watched  and  looked  after  as  you  were  by 
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Graham  on  board.  You  might  be  a fellow  of 
weak  intellect,  and  he  your  keeper.  I wish  you 
joy  of  your  walk  ; but  if  you  could  have  come 
with  us,  you  would  have  had  more  fun,  for  I 
suspect  Long  Tom  means  to  let  me  in  for  a 
glorious  spree.” 

“ Oh,  as  for  that,  of  course,  1 could  go  with 
you  if  I liked.  You  don’t  suppose  that  I’m 
obliged  to  do  just  what  Graham  does,  do  you  ? ” 
“ Well,  it  seems  like  it.  I know  you  would 
rather  come  with  us  ; and  yet  you  hesitate,  be- 
cause he  doesn’t  like  it.” 

“Well,  I’ll  see  after  dinner,  and  if  I can  get  off 
the  walk  I will.  I see  Graham  has  got  all  the 
luggage  together,  so  I must  go  ; at  any  rate,  if 
you  don’t  see  me  to-night,  I will  be  sure  to  go 
with  you  to-morrow.” 

“ I’m  off  to  Leydenburg  to-morrow,  so  that 
will  be  a day  after  the  fair.” 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Jack  did  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  joining  Jim  Burstin  and 
Long  Tom  in  the  glorious  spree  ; and  a spree  it 
must  have  been,  for  not  until  nearly  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning  did  Graham  hear  the  trio  returning, 
in  a state  of  noisy  hilarity.  Greatly  disgusted, 
he  felt  sorely  tempted  to  go  on  to  Maritzburg 
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and  leave  John  Ford  to  his  own  devices ; but  the 
thought  of  the  poor  young  wife  and  the  old  man 
her  father  deterred  him.  The  partition  walls  in 
the  house  were  but  thin  : he  could  hear  them 
getting  Jack  to  his  room,  and  heard  Long  Tom 
say  to  Jim  Burstin,  “ I wonder  what  Saint 
Graham  would  say  if  he  could  see  his  erring 
child  just  now.” 

“ Ha  ! ha  ! ” laughed  Burstin,  in  reply,  u I 
wish  him  joy  of  his  diociple.” 

Graham  lay  still,  knowing  instinctively  that 
he  could  do  no  good  by  going  to  look  after  Jack 
then.  When  all  was  again  quiet,  he  rose,  dressed 
himself,  and  went  out. 

It  was  a lovely  morning.  The  dawn  was  only 
just  breaking,  yet  two  or  three  tall  Zulus,  of 
independent  mien,  were  on  their  way  to  their 
respective  occupations,  and,  as  he  walked  towards 
the  hill  overlooking  the  sea,  he  passed  more  than 
one  person  sitting  outside  his  door,  either  under 
a verandah  or  on  a raised  stoep,  even  at  that 
early  hour  drinking  coffee.  Oaks,  syringas,  and 
other  beautiful  trees  lined  the  wide  street  on 
either  side,  and,  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  bay, 
the  magnificent  colouring  of  the  sky,  with  its 
moving  reflection  in  the  deep  blue  water — the 
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dark-looking  promontory  covered  with  evergreens, 
the  Point,  with  its  landing  place  and  the  ships, 
among  which  he  could  just  distinguish  the  Treryn 
Castle — were  very  beautiful  in  the  clear  morning- 
light.  He  could  distinctly  trace  the  Bar,  for  a 
pretty  little  line  of  dancing,  foaming  waves  ran 
across  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  As  he  stood 
admiring  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  a flag  was 
suddenly  run  up  to  the  top  of  the  staff  on  the 
Bluff.  In  a few  more  moments  the  sun  had  risen 
as  it  were  with  a bound  out  of  the  ocean.  Every- 
thing was  at  once  changed  ; and  before  he  could 
retrace  his  steps  to  the  hotel  it  was  as  warm  as 
noontide  on  many  an  English  day  in  June.  As 
he  entered  the  common  sitting  room,  an  Indian 
coolie  brought  him  the  usual  morning  cup  of 
coffee,  with  an  apology  for  not  having  seen  him 
before  he  left  the  house. 

Jack  did  not  make  his  appearance  until  eleven 
o’clock,  by  which  time  Graham  has  finished  all 
the  English  letters  he  had  begun  on  the  voyage 
between  Cape  Town  and  Natal,  that  they  might 
be  ready  for  the  returning  steamer. 

“ I don’t  think  I shall  send  any  at  all  by  this 
mail,”  said  Jack ; “ I shall  wait  till  we  get  to 
Maritzburg.” 
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“ Come  and  get  some  breakfast  first,”  replied 
Graham,  “ and  then  talk  about  writing.” 

The  mutton  chops  and  rice,  the  fruits,  and  the 
tea  having  been  discussed,  Graham  said,  “ Your 
wife  will  hear  from  Fanny  of  our  safe  arrival  ; 
otherwise,  would  she  not  be  anxious  if  you  did 
not  write  ? ” 

“ Well,  I suppose  I’d  better  ; but  I don’t  feel 
much  up  to  it.  Did  you  say  anything  about  me, 
Ted?” 

“No,  Jack,  I did  not;  but  I must  tell  you 
that  I have  come  to  the  resolution  not  to  stand 
much  more  of  this.  You  and  I will  not  be  long 
together  if  you  mean  to  allow  yourself  to  be  led 
off  by  every  evil-disposed  ne’er-do-well  that  hap- 
pens to  cross  your  path.  We  came  out  as  friends 
and  companions.  I have  never  had  friend  or 
companion  of  the  class  from  which  you  choose  to 
take  yours  occasionally,  and  I will  not  begin  now. 
When  we  left  home  it  was  with  the  understanding 
that  we  came  here  to  work,  and  in  as  short  a 
time  as  possible  to  make  a home  for  those  we 
love,  I don’t  want  to  be  sermonising  you  for 
ever,  but  remember  that  it  is  not  only  for  your 
own  respectability’s  sake  that  you  should  keep  free 
from  this  kind  of  thing,  but  for  your  wife’s  also.” 
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“ Oh  ! Ted,  Ted,  don’t  mention  my  wife. 
What  an  awful  fool  I have  been  ! But  I will 
give  it  up  ; only  don’t  throw  me  over.  I know 
I shall  soon  go  to  the  dogs  if  you  do.” 

“ I don’t  want  to  throw  you  over,  Jack,  only 
I do  not  wish  to  be  looked  upon  as  your  keeper, 
and  made  responsible  for  your  acts  of  folly,  nor 
can  I allow  myself,  for  the  sake  of  my  wife,  that 
is  to  be,  as  well  as  for  my  own,  to  be  mixed  up 
with  any  such  men  as  Jim  Burstin  or  Long  Tom. 
So  now  we  understand  each  other  : if  you  persist 
in  going  on  in  this  wav,  and  with  such  com* 
panions,  don’t  expect  me  to  put  up  with  you  or 
with  them,  that’s  all.” 

Jack  was  very  penitent,  and  after  this  es- 
capade behaved  very  well.  His  two  quondam 
acquaintances  had  fortunately  both  gone  off  to 
Leydenburg,  and  Jack  was  quite  sincere  in  most 
devoutly  hoping  that  they  might  never  meet 
again. 

Graham  and  Ford  having  sent  on  what  little 
luggage  they  had  to  Maritzburg,  remained  a few 
days  longer  in  Durban.  There  was  much  to 
incerest  a new-comer  in  the  place  itself,  besides 
which  they  were,  by  the  kindness  of  one  of  the 
merchants  to  whom  they  had  brought  intro- 
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ductions,  enabled  to  pay  visits  to  one  or  two  of 
the  sugar  plantations  on  the  coast,  so  they  did 
not  care  to  hurry  on  at  once. 

The  transport  rider,  by  whose  waggon  they 
had  sent  their  portmanteaus,  bedding,  &c.,  ex- 
pected to  leave  Petermaritzburg  for  the  Transvaal 
about  ten  days  later  than  he  left  Durban  ; not 
that  the  journey  would  take  all  that  time,  but, 
having  relatives  at  a farm  a little  way  off  the 
main  road,  he  contemplated  a halt  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pinetown,  in  order  to  pay 
them  his  periodical  visit. 

A fine,  independent  young  fellow  was  Robert 
Walters,  the  transport  rider,  or  karweyer  as  they 
are  called  in  South  Africa.  These  transport 
riders  generally  belong  to  a low  class  of  men, 
noted  for  their  intolerable  ignorance,  occasional 
drunkenness,  and  their  cruelty  to  their  cattle ; 
but  Robert  Walters  was  one  of  the  exceptions  to 
the  rule.  Thoroughly  trustworthy,  a man  who 
had  received  a good  plain  English  education,  and 
knew  how  to  make  the  best  of  it,  he  never 
wanted  for  employment,  for  the  merchants  knew 
that  not  only  were  their  goods  safe  in  his 
keeping,  but  that  he  would  always  do  his  best 
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to  deliver  them  up-country  at  the  time  he  said 
he  would. 

“ You  are  lucky  in  having  Walters  to  go  up 
with,”  said  the  merchant  who  introduced  him  to 
Graham,  “ for  some  of  these  fellows  are  abomi- 
nable brutes,  worse  than  the  savages  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded,  inasmuch  as  they  ought  to 
know  better.  I often  wonder  how  Walters  came 
to  take  to  the  life  ! However,  he  not  only  keeps 
himself  respectable,  and  makes  it  pay  well,  but 
he  has  his  imitators,  and  there  are  several  decent 
young  fellows  on  the  road  now.” 

“How  shall  we  manage  about  provisions?” 
asked  Graham. 

“ As  you  are  only  a couple  of  young  men,  you 
had  better  let  Walters  undertake  that,  and  mess 
with  him.  You’ll  have  rough  fare,  but  plenty  of 
it.  You  won’t  get  jam  tarts  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  know,”  said  he,  smiling;  “nor  will 
he  give  you  anything  stronger  than  tea  and 
coffee  to  drink  ; but  you’ll  soon  get  used  to  that 
on  the  road.  This  air  is  such  a stimulant  in 
itself  that  you  do  not  seem  to  require  any  other.” 

Here  Walters,  who  had  been  directing  his 
men,  came  up. 

“ I consider  myself  fortunate,  Mr.  Walters,  in 
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being  able  to  secure  places  for  myself  and  my 
friend  in  your  waggons,”  said  Graham,  “though 
we  had  both  of  us  wished  to  stay  a few  days 
longer  in  Durban.” 

Then  came  the  explanation  and  arrangement 
that  they  should  follow  by  the  Maritzburg 
omnibus,  accomplishing  the  distance  in  one  day 
that  would  take  Walters  at  least  four  to  do, 
independent  of  the  visit  he  had  to  pay  en  route. 

“ Yes ! and  well  I know  there  will  be  an  end 
to  those  visits  one  of  those  days,”  said  the  mer- 
chant, “ and  then  good-bye  to  your  karweying, 
Walters.” 

“ I hope  so,  Mr.  Smith,  and  that  before  long  ; 
I am  getting  tired  of  this  rough  out-of-door  life, 
though  I’ll  never  speak  ill  of  the  bridge  that’s 
carried  me  over ; for  by  its  means  I’ve  bought 
my  farm  and  managed  to  get  some  stock  on  it, 
and  next  journey  I hope  to  carry  back  furniture 
for  my  cottage,  which  will  be  ready  by  that 
time.” 

“ But  you  have  a partner,  I see,  so  you  will 
keep  on  your  waggons,  and  we  may  see  you  now 
and  then  when  a roving  fit  takes  possession  of 
you,  or  an  extra  hundred  pounds  is  wanted  on 
the  farm.” 
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“ That’s  more  than  likely,”  said  Walters, 
laughing,  as  he  turned  to  take  his  departure. 

Durban  is  the  third  town  in  importance  in 
South  Africa,  not  only  as  regards  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  but  on  account  of  the  energy, 
intelligence,  and  business  enterprise  of  the  com- 
munity. The  neighbourhood  is  very  beautiful, 
with  a climate  in  which  tropical  products  and 
fruits,  as  well  as  those  of  milder  climes,  come 
to  perfection.  Bananas,  pine  apples,  locpiats, 
oranges,  &c.,  seem  to  grow  in  profusion,  and 
almost  without  cultivation ; but  the  heat  at 
times  reminds  one  of  a palm -house  in  the 
botanical  gardens  of  Europe,  humid  and  de- 
pressing. However,  on  the  heights  around  the 
place — the  Berea,  as  they  are  called — delicious 
sea  breezes  cool  the  air,  and  here  the  principal 
residents  have  their  habitations. 

At  present,  Durban  is  important  as  being  the 
only  seaport  for  Natal,  as  well  as  for  a great 
portion  of  the  Orange  River  Free  State,  the 
Transvaal,  and  much  of  the  territory  occupied  by 
native  tribes,  but  there  are  two  bays  on  the  same 
coast  capable  of  being  made  the  finest  harbours 
in  South  Africa — Delagoa  Bay,  belonging  to  the 
Portuguese,  and  St.  Lucia,  to  the  Zulu  and  Tonga 
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'aces — and  should  these  ever  come  under  oui 
•ule  much  of  the  inland,  or  “ Overberg,”  traffic 
vill  be  directed  from  Durban. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HOME  MEMORIES. 

\T7ELL,  indeed,  might  Ford  wish  never  to  be 
T " brought  again  under  the  influence  of  such 
men  as  Tom  Long  and  Jim  Burstin,  men  who 
habitually  practised  villainy,  sometimes  of  one 
kind  and  sometimes  of  another,  from  sheer  love 
of  ill-doing. 

Burstin  had  been  to  England  with  some  ill- 
gotten  booty  in  the  shape  of  diamonds  bought 
from  coloured  men,  who  had  stolen  them  while 
working  in  claims  at  the  Diamond  Fields.  Long 
had  not  been  able  to  go  himself  for  fear  the 
police  might  think  it  necessary  to  detain  him 
there  for  past  offences,  on  account  of  which  he 
had  some  two  years  before  taken  up  his  residence 
in  the  free  land  of  the  Transvaal  Boer ; a land, 
where,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Dutch  occupa- 
tion, police  were  not  considered  needful,  and  it 
consequently  became  as  did  Rome  in  the  days 
of  Romulus,  a refuge  for  ill-doers  of  various 
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degrees — though  it  must  be  acknowledged  there 
were  not  many  of  the  type  to  which  this  “ choice 
spirit”  belonged. 

Long  had  been  at  first,  somewhat  troubled 
when  the  Annexation  took  place,  for  although, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  he  occasionally  trusted 
himself  in  Natal,  he  did  not  at  all  relish  the 
idea  of  being  brought  permanently  under  British 
rule  ; however,  not  even  the  fear  of  incarceration 
in  a British  prison  could  deter  him  from  what 
he  knew  to  be  a ‘risky  job,’  and  such  an  errand 
had  brought  him  now  to  Durban  to  meet  Bur- 
stin  on  his  arrival  by  the  Treryn  Castle. 

“And  so  you  think  you  have  managed  the 
business  pretty  well,  and  had  a fairly  successful 
trip  ? ” said  Long  to  Burstin,  when,  after  having 
deposited  Ford  upon  his  bed,  they  arrived  once 
more  in  their  own  quarters. 

“Well,  yes.  I don’t  think  you  can  complain. 
I’ve  done  my  best.  I daresay  you  might  have 
done  better,  but  then ” 

“But  then  I couldn’t  go— you  mean?  Just 
so.  I won’t  deny  but  that  I should  have  liked 
to  have  a peep  at  the  old  place  and  the  old 
people,  but — well — if  I had  been  as  wise  as  I am 
now,  I daresay  I might  have  managed  matters 
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better  than  I did — however,  it’s  no  use  crying- 
over  spilt  milk,  and  I’m  not  a likely  one  to  do 
it  either.  Come  outside  when  you  have  finished 
your  coffee  and  tell  me  how  you  got  on  from 
the  beginning.” 

The  two  were  soon  seated  in  a quiet  nook  of 
a broad  verandah  overlooking  a garden  of  palms 
and  other  tropical  plants.  The  sweet  morning- 
air  was  already  becoming  laden  with  the  scent 
of  the  myrtle  and  the  magnolia,  which  mingled, 
as  it  was  wafted  towards  them,  with  the  delicious 
perfume  of  the  English  rose. 

“ This  isn’t  half  a bad  country  to  get  back  to,” 
said  Burstin,  looking  round.  “ Ugh  ! When  I 
think  of  those  first  months,  after  landing  in 
November,  spent  in  London  and  Birmingham, 
it’s  enough  to  make  a fellow  shudder.” 

“ England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I love  thee 
still,”  exclaimed  Long.  “ But  never  mind  the 
climate  ! ’Tisn’t  the  first  dark  winter  you’ve 
spent  in  London  by  a long  chalk.  Did  you  go 
down  to ? ” 

“ Yes,  I did,  only  a little  while  before  I came 
away.  I went  down  fresh,  as  if  I had  just  got 
home  and  told  the  old  people  I had  lots  of  work 
out  here  to  do,  and  hoped  some  day  to  have  a 
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nice  farm  of  my  own,  where  they  could  come 
and  see  me  if  they  liked.  No  fear  of  their  ever 
leaving  the  old  homestead,”  continued  he,  seeing 
a look  of  consternation  upon  the  face  of  his  com- 
panion. “They’re  too  firmly  rooted  to  the  spot 
for  that,  so  I left  them  a couple  of  hundred 
pounds  in  the  bank,  for  little  extra  comforts, 
and  promised  to  try  and  go  again  to  see  them 
in  a few  years.” 

“ And  who  else  did  you  see  down  there  ? ” 

“ I saw  the  old  squire  and  your  sister,  Miss 

Helen,  they  were  both  in  deep  mourning  for ” 

“ Not  my  mother  ? Oh,  God  ! ” 

“ She  died  a few  months  after  you  left.  Miss 
Helen  and  that  other  young  lady  you  used  to 
ride  about  with,  both  came  down  to  father’s, 
when  they  heard  I was  there,  to  ask  if  I had 
seen  anything  of  you  in  my  travels.  Of  course 
I said  I hadn’t.  And  then  I heard  the  whole 
history  of  your  mysterious  disappearance,  and 
for  no  reason  whatever,  as  the  young  lady  said, 
with  sad  eyes.” 

“Poor  Conny  ” and  “ poor  Nellie  murmured 
the  man  who  had  been  leaning  his  head  in  his 
hand  since  the  news  of  his  mother’s  death. 

“D — n those  two  policemen,”  said  he,  starting 
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up.  n If  they  hadn’t  seen  me  as  they  did,  in  the 
very  moment  they  should  not  have  done,  I would 
go  back  to  morrow — indeed,  I don’t  see  why  I 
should  not  as  it  is.  I was  a fool  to  run  away  as 
I did.  If  I had  gone  quietly  home  no  one  would 
have  suspected  me.” 

lt  It  might  have  done  then,”  replied  Burstin ; 
“ but  your  disappearance  and  the  old  squire’s 
advertising  for  you  to  come  back,  and  enquiring 
through  the  police,  with  a full  description  of 
you,  has,  I rather  fancy,  given  them  what  they 
call  a clue,’  and  oddly  enough,  there  was  a long 
article  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  a few  days 
before  I came  away,  upon  undetected ” 

“ Shut  up,”  interposed  Long,  angrily.  “ Do 
you  want  to  drive  me  mad  ? ” 

“ Oh,  no  ! The  article  was  a very  interesting 
one.  I brought  the  paper  with  me,  using  it  to 
wrap  something  up  in,  thinking  you  might  like 
to  see  what  a lot  of  fellows  manage  to  baffle 
justice — but  you  needn’t  read  it  if  you  don’t 
like.” 

“ And  about  the  money  for  the  bank  ? ” asked 
Long. 

“ I sent  it  through  the  post  as  you  proposed, 
the  half-notes  first,  and  waiting  for  an  ackuow- 
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ledgement  in  the  Times — after  the  second  lot  of 
halves  there  came  this,”  and  Burstin  taking  from 
his  pocket-book  a “cutting”  from  the  “ Agony" 
column  of  the  Times,  handed  it  to  Long. 

“ Received  on  behalf  of  A.  Z.  the  sum  of  £G00. 
The  following;  message  arrived  for  the  sender  this 
morning:  ‘We  wait  anxiously  for  you.  Why 
have  you  not  come  home  at  once  ? ’ ” 

“And,”  said  Burstin,  “this  went  in  the  next 
morning : ‘ Money  sent  to  England  through  a 
stranger,  no  further  answer  After  that  there 
were  one  or  two  appeals  to  ‘ The  Stranger,’  but 
I answered  no  more,  and  afterwards,  when,  as  1 
told  you,  Miss  Helen  was  telling  me  of  your 
going  away,  she  said  they  thought  you  must  be 
doing  pretty  well,  as  }mu  had  sent  home  some 
money  that  you  had  borrowed,  but  she  said  : 

‘ We  would  rather  have  my  brother  home,  than 
ten  times  the  money 

Long  turned  away,  gulping  down  what  seemed 
to  be  a great  rising  in  the  throat.  After  a few 
minutes  he  came  back,  saying : “ Thank  you, 
old  fellow  ; you  have  done  the  work  right  well. 
It  was  hard  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  old  life  and 
to  realize  all  that  I have  thrown  away,  without 
having  a womanish  kind  of  longing  to  be  back — 
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but  it  is  over  now.  There’s  one  other  I wanted 
to  hear  about,  my  brother.  Did  you  see  him  ? ” 
“ No,  he  was  at  the  University  when  I was 
down  there,  but  every  one  was  loud  in  his  praise. 
He  was  so  good  and  so  thoughtful,  and,  as  my 
father  said,  ‘ every  inch  a man  to  boot 

“ That’s  a comfort ; he  will  keep  up  the  old 
name  with  credit — and  thank  goodness  no  -one 
knows  me  by  it,  except  yourself,  and  it’s  safe 
with  you,  and  now  come,  we  must  be  off,  or  we 
shall  be  booked  for  another  day  in  Durban,  and 
I don’t  want  that.  Confound  it  ! What  an  old 
woman  you  have  made  me.  I’ve  half  a mind 
to ” 

"‘Better  not  say  much  just  now,”  said  Burstin. 
“ The  Saint  won’t  last  long  with  you,  and  it’s 
always  a pity  to  have  to  unsay  a good  thing.” 

“ Bight  you  are,  Jim.  I am  fully  aware  that 
I am  what  the  Americans  would  call  ‘ a pretty 
considerable  ’ sinner.  So  let’s  cast  the  past 
behind  and  talk  now  of  the  present.” 

“ Well,  where  are  we  going  to-day  ? ” asked 
his  companion. 

“ Did  you  notice  a yacht  lying  at  anchor  in 
the  Bay,  or  what  I call  a yacht ; she’s  a pretty 
good-sized  coaster  for  taking  little  trips  from 
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one  bay  to  another.  I’ve  been  round  in  her  to 
St.  John’s  River  lately,  but  now  I am  going  the 
other  way.” 

“ And  how  about  the  journey  to  Leyden- 
burg  ? ” asked  Burstin. 

“We’re  going  there  all  right  enough,”  answered 
Long,  “ but  not  direct — there’s  some  rum  on 
board  that  little  vessel,  which  I promised  to  get 
round  to  Delagoa,  and  the  contents  of  those 
boxes  you  brought  out  are  to  be  given  to  some 
natives  who  are  coming  down  one  of  the  rivers 
for  them.  You’ve  got  a better  article  than  the 
usual  ‘ gas-pipe,’  I hope.” 

“ At  all  events  they  won’t  burst  the  first  time 
they  are  loaded,  like  those  that  fellow  paid  his 
Blacks  with  at  the  Diamond  Fields — he  declared 
that  the  dues  he  paid  to  Government  one  way  or 
another  amounted  to  32s.  6d  upon  each  barrel, 
so  he  couldn’t  give  much  value  besides.” 

“The  first  cost  was  only  7s.  Cd.  each!  But 
no  doubt,  he  also  had  the  well-being  of  his 
fellow-man  at  heart.  It  was  good  to  obtain  the 
black  man’s  labour  on  the  Fields.  It  was  good 
to  prevent  the  black  man’s  hard-earned  money 
from  being  spent  in  drink.  It  was  good  to  help 
the  revenue  ; and  it  was  a supremely  good  thing 
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that  the  black  man  should  not  be  able  to  use  his 
weapon  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  white  neigh- 
bour when  he  had  obtained  it.  But  come,  we 
must  not  stay  moralizing  here  all  day,  for  I see 
the  signal  is  just  hoisted  on  board  the  yacht,  so 
get  your  bag  and  let’s  be  off.” 

Tom  Long  was  an  educated  man,  and  although 
he  had,  with  a spirit  of  recklessness,  degraded 
himself  by  the  practice  of  every  species  of  vice 
that  came  in  his  way,  yet  there  were  few  who 
were  more  capable  of  enjoying  the  lovely  coast 
scenery  they  were  passing  that  day,  than  was  he, 
but  for  once  this  rough,  boisterous  dare-devil,  as 
he  was  often  called,  was  sobered  into  thoughtful- 
ness, and  it  was  a bitter,  bitter  feeling  of  remorse 
that  entered  his  soul  as  he  sat  on  the  deck  of  the 
little  sailing  vessel,  hour  after  hour,  silent  and 
courting  no  companionship  but  that  of  his  pipe. 

The  home  memories  that  the  narration  of  the 
morning  had  brought  so  vividly  before  him,  his 
father’s  white  head  bowed  down  with  grief,  his 
sweet  sister  Nellie,  and  his  lost  love — bitter, 
bitter  to  think  of  them,  but  above  and  beyond 
all,  bitter  was  it  to  call  up  to  his  mind’s  eye,  the 
picture  of  his  ever-loving  and  too-indulgent 
mother,  wearily  waiting  for  the  return  of  her 
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so-loved  firstborn,  till  at  last  the  weariness  found 
rest  in  the  grave.  A great  inward  sob  went 
down  into  the  heart  of  that  hardened  man  as 
the  thought  of  the  white  face  of  his  dead 
mother  came  up  before  him.  The  sea-gulls 
with  impunity  darted  from  rock  to  rock,  or 
with  extended  wings  hovered  over  the  beds  of 
oysters  that  still,  undisturbed  by  man,  lay 
glistening  like  silver  beneath  the  clear  water, 
as  they  had  doubtless  done  for  centuries. 

Long  watched  them  mechanically,  but  no 
thought  of  a gun  came  into  his  head  that  day. 

“ What’s  up  with  the  Baas  ?”  said  the  skipper 
to  Burstin,  “ lie’s  not  a bit  like  himself,  I never 
saw  him  so  down  in  the  dumps  before.” 

“ Let  him  alone,”  replied  the  man.  “ He’ll 
soon  have  it  out  and  be  all  right  by  to-morrow, 
the  noisiest  among  us  must  get  a fit  of  the  blues 
sometimes,” 

The  readers  will  have  inferred  that  this  man 
who  went  by  the  name  of  Long  Tom  or  Tom 
Long  had  made  some  irremediable  mistake  or 
committed  some  heinous  crime  which  caused  him 
to  be  thus  outlawed  from  his  own  country.  It 
was  so  indeed,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  seemed 
to  trouble  him  very  little,  for  if  there  were  any 
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piece  of  wickedness,  cheating  or  sharp -dealing  to 
be  done,  Tom  Long  was  the  one  to  do  it. 

His  was  a sad  history.  The  son  of  a wealthy 
country  Squire,  he  had  been  allowed  when  a 
youth,  the  too  free  use  of  money,  and  when  his 
father  discovered,  that  the  son  of  whom  he  had 
hitherto  been  so  proud,  was  the  constant  com- 
panion of  gamblers,  blacklegs,  and  other  disre- 
putable characters,  he  cut  off  his  supplies 
entirely,  and  ordered  him  home  at  once.  ’Twas 
in  vain  that  the  young  man  pleaded  certain 
engagements,  the  father  was  inexorable.  At  last 
he  went  down  hoping  by  promises  of  good  be- 
haviour at  least  to  get  his  debts  cleared  off,  he 
gave  no  notice  of  his  arrival,  and  going  direct  to 
the  library  door  which  opened  outside  he  went 
in,  almost  certain  of  finding  his  father  there, 
and  determined  to  make,  as  he  said  to  himself, 
a clean  breast  of  it. 

The  table  was  covered  with  loose  papers,  and 
on  the  blotting-pad  with  the  ink  not  dry,  lay  a 
cheque  filled  up  all  but  the  name,  it  was  evident 
that  his  father  had  gone  in  search  of  the  right 
initials  of  the  one  for  whom  it  was  intended.  It 
was  but  the  work  of  a moment,  the  cheque  was 
taken,  the  papers  scattered  over  the  floor,  and 
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the  door  left  wide  open  in  order  that  it  should 
be  thought  the  wind  had  done  the  mischief,  and 
the  young  man  was  on  his  way  back  to  London, 
no  one  having  seen  his  arrival  or  departure. 
The  cheque  was  cashed,  as  so  many  others  had 
been  before,  without  a word,  and  then  the  father 
knew.  That  night  after  paying  off  one  or  two 
of  his  most  clamorous  creditors,  he  entered  a low 
gambling  club,  the  resort  of  many  like  himself 
and  others  who  were  deeply  versed  in  all  the 
arts  of  cheating  and  card-sharping ; there  he 
was  soon  eased  of  all  the  money  that  he  had  left, 
a sum  still  so  large,  that  in  a kind  of  frenzied 
despair  he  determined  to  follow  the  man  and  get 
it  back  by  threatening  to  expose  him  to  the 
police ; words  were  followed  by  blows,  a scuffle 
ensued,  during  which  the  young  man  who  was 
powerfully  built,  seized  the  other  by  the  throat, 
and  managed  to  regain  his  bag  of  gold,  he  won- 
dered for  a moment  at  a sudden  cessation  of 
resistance,  but  what  was  his  horror  to  find  upon 
loosening  his  hold,  that  his  victim  fell  to  the 
ground  dead ! He  had  murdered  the  man  ! 

They  were  in  a lonely  part  of  the  Thames 
Embankment.  Should  he  leave  him  where  he 
lay  ? lie  knelt  down  and  felt  his  heart — he  was 
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quite  dead  ! One  tiling  was  certain  he  must  get 
out  of  the  way — he  lifted  the  dead  man,  carried 
him  to  the  low  wall,  and  threw  him  over  into  the 
Thames ! The  noise  of  the  splash  resounded 
through  the  stillness  of  the  night — the  rattles  of 
the  police  seemed  to  he  sprung  on  every  side, 
and  as  he  darted  past  a flight  of  steps,  a police- 
man stepped  from  behind  an  abutment  and 
caught  hold  of  him,  another  running  up  at  the 
same  moment  ready  to  render  assistance.  It  was 
beneath  the  full  glare  of  a gas  lamp. 

“ It’s  no  use  your  struggling,”  said  the  first 
policeman.  “ I should  know  you  anywhere 
now.” 

“ And  so  should  I,”  said  the  other.  “ I don’t 
know  what  sort  of  a spree  you’ve  been  up  to,  but 
you’d  better  go  quiet — it  don’t  come  hard  on  you 
young  gents  if  you’re  only  quiet.” 

For  a moment  or  two  they  thought  he  had 
yielded  to  persuasion  and  loosened  their  hold, 
but  watching  his  opportunity,  he  freed  himself 
entirely,  and  being  swift  of  foot,  was  soon  out  of 
their  reach. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  him  in  his 
escape,  but  merely  say  that  within  the  course  of 
three  or  four  months  from  that  time  he  was 
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working  a claim  at  the  Diamond  Fields  on  the 
Vaal  River  at  the  Cape,  and  had  received  his 
soubriquet  of  ‘ Long  Tom  ’ — from  a machine  of 
that  name  (an  arrangement  of  sieves),  that  he 
usually  had  the  management  of. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DELAGOA  BAY  AND  TO  THE  GOLD  FIELDS. 

fPHE  voyage  of  the  schooner  to  Delagoa  Bay 
took  several  days,  as  Tom  Long  had  various 
places  along  the  coast  to  call  at.  One  whole 
day  was  spent  at  the  mouth  of  a beautiful  river, 
the  banks  of  which  were  clothed  down  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  water,  with  magnificent  ever- 
green trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  Here  with 
much  trouble — for  the  surf  ran  high — some  of 
the  cargo  was  landed,  and  a little  trading  done 
with  the  natives,  though  Long,  who  had  quite 
recovered  his  spirits  at  the  thought  of  work  to 
do,  narrowly  escaped  being  drowned  from  the 
capsizing  of  a small  boat,  while  trying  to  land 
the  rope,  by  means  of  which  the  boxes  were  to 
be  swung  from  the  vessel  to  the  shore,  but  half- 
a-dozen  stalwart  natives  rushed  wildly  into  the 
surf  and  quickly  rescued  both  man  and  boat. 

In  the  fine  natural  harbour  of  St.  Lucia  they 
remained  for  a couple  of  days,  meeting  traders 
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and  natives.  This  Bay  belongs  to  Zululand,  and 
has  always  been  much  coveted  by  the  Dutch  of 
the  Transvaal,  as  it  would  be  within  easy  reach 
of  Utrecht,  a district  that  has  one  of  the  richest 
undeveloped  coal  mines  in  the  country — but  the 
Boers  have  already  more  land  than  they  can 
well  occupy,  and  the  Zulus  naturally  object  to 
their  constant  endeavour  to  enroach  upon  their 
territory,  and  doubtless,  if  at  any  future  time, 
they  give  up  their  own  independence,  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  place  themselves  under 
British  protection. 

Between  St.  Lucia  and  Delagoa  Bay,  which 
was  their  destination,  they  passed  great  tracts  of 
level  country,  with  a glimpse  of  the  Lebombo 
range  of  mountains  in  the  distance. 

The  immense  and  noble  Bay  of  Delagoa,  which 
is  destined  at  no  distant  period  to  play  a most 
important  part  in  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  whole  of  Southern  Africa,  from  the  Zambesi 
to  the  Vaal,  is  thus  described  by  one  who  visited 
it  a few  months  back  : — 

“ Before  the  town  presents  itself  to  view,  the 
prospect  on  either  side  of  the  Bay  is  charming. 
On  the  left  the  low-lying  land  is  clothed  with  a 
dense  woodland,  while  on  the  right  rises  a pre- 
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cipitous  bank  of  red  sandstone  partly  covered 
with  bush.  On  the  extreme  point  of  this  bank 
stands  the  lighthouse,  and  it  is  not  until  oppo- 
site this  point  that  Lorenzo  Marques  is  seen. 
From  the  lighthouse  the  bank  gradually  tapers 
into  the  low-lying  town.  Looking  towards  the 
town,  the  first  objects  which  meet  the  eye  are  a 
few  tall  cocoanut  trees  (standing  like  so  many 
sentinels),  and  a white-washed  building,  known 
as  The  Fort.  The  Bay  and  the  surroundings  of 
the  town  exhibit  a magnificent  panorama,  un- 
equalled for  beauty  in  South  Africa.  Looking 
over  the  town,  the  successive  undulations  of 
land,  interspersed  with  various  species  of  tree 
and  shrub — towards  the  west  the  low-lying 
country,  capable  of  cultivation  to  the  Lebombo 
range  of  Mountains,  dimly  seen  on  the  horizon. 
The  town  itself  looks  well  from  the  Bay,  but  it 
is  a temporary  deception — the  dwellings  and 
sanitation  are  alike  bad.  The  streets,  with  one 
exception,  if  streets  they  may  be  called,  are 
irregular  and  sandy ; some  of  the  houses  are  in 
a very  dilapidated  condition — there  is  an  im- 
mense swamp  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  which  the 
Portuguese  authorities  have  attempted  to  drain 
with  partial  success,  There  is  no  exaggerating 
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the  imhealthiness  ot  this  place,  during  the 
summer  months — “ it  is  a melancholy  truth 
The  extreme  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  that 
steamy  damp,  is,  I believe,  the  cause  of  the 
malaria.  The  town  lies  very  low  for  successful 
sanitary  operations.  The  yield  of  moisture  from 
the  land  during  the  burning  days  is  very 
great,  and  when  night  puts  on  her  garment, 
nature  weeps.  It  is  not  only  the  ground  that 
perspires  thus  freely,  but  the  rank  vegetation  on 
the  swampy  districts,  and  the  noxious  vapours 
linger  about  the  place  until  a hurricane  or  strong 
wind  hurries  them  off  in  another  direction.  But 
1 think  there  is  a remedy  for  all  this,  when  busy 
hands  change  the  features  of  this  waste — this 
grand  uncultivated  country  which  would  excite 
the  admiration  of  agriculturists,  when  the  pick 
and  shovel  shall  be  employed  in  the  drainage  of 
the  low-lying  districts,  then  will  the  country 
inland  from  Delagoa  Bay,  fair  and  beautiful, 
become  healthy  and  salubrious,  then  will  Lorenzo 
Marques,  after  securing  the  valuable  services  of  a 
sanitary  inspector,  be  also  fair  and  healthy,  but 
until  this  impulse  is  given  by  enterprising  people, 
Lorenzo  Marques  and  the  surrounding  country 
will  ever  remain  a deadly  and  inhospitable  clime. 

4 
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What  Lorenzo  Marques  is,  and  what  it  might  be, 
are  two  very  different  things.  In  fact,  nothing 
can  be  accomplished  without  the  great  requisite, 
and  the  Portuguese  are  athirst  for  capital. 
Several  large  and  worthy  schemes  have  been 
neglected  and  abandoned  for  the  want  of 
means.” 

But  capital  can  surely  not  be  the  only  tiling- 
needed,  there  must  be  also  a lack  of  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  both 
central  and  local ; for  centuries  this  ancient 
nation  of  traders  has  made  use  of  this  mag- 
nificent bay  as  a shipping  place  for  slaves,  gold, 
and  ivory,  and  it  still  remains  little  more  than 
it  was,  when  they  sent  off  their  first  ship-load  of 
human  misery,  or  the  first  cargo  of  the  precious 
metal  that  was  to  beautify  and  enrich  the  habi- 
tations of  the  merchant  princes  who  dwelt  at 
home  at  ease. 

The  place  has  had  its  past,  a sad  one  indeed  ! 
and  if  the  cries  and  the  curses  of  the  thousands 
of  poor  wretches  who  have  passed  its  fair  portals 
could  be  borne  in  again  upon  the  air,  wretched 
indeed  would  be  its  future!  But  thank  Heaven, 
there  is  freedom  at  last  for  black  as  well  as 
white,  and  the  future  of  Delagoa  is,  we  hope, 
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destined  under  other  management  to  be  a bright 
one.  With  a country  rich  enough,  both  as  to 
water  and  soil  to  become  one  of  the  first  grana- 
ries of  the  world,  and  mines  of  the  wealth  of  the 
earth  awaiting  development,  surely  it  will  be 
found  worth  the  expenditure  of  a few  thousands 
or  millions,  if  need  be,  of  the  European  capital 
always  waiting  for  some  new  field  for  investment. 
The  first  requisite  is  drainage,  for  wherever  stag- 
nant water  is  allowed  to  form  a marsh,  there 
will  ‘ fever  ’ rage.  Much,  we  think,  might  be 
done  by  tree-planting.  The  Eucalyptus,  the 
Poplar,  and  the  Willow,  planted  in  and  about 
the  low-lying  grounds  of  Lorenzo  Marques,  not 
merely  by  tens  or  hundreds,  but  by  forests  of 
thousands  would  not  only  soon  by  means  of  their 
long  searching  roots,  drain  the  land,  but  such  is 
the  rapid  growth  of  vegetation  in  that  region, 
that  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  timber 
in  abundance  for  engine  fuel,  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  for  railway  sleepers  would  be  pro- 
duced in  paying  quantities.  And  here  we  may 
remark  that  the  leaves  of  the  Eucalyptus  or 
Blue  Gum,  if  used  for  stuffing  mattresses,  would 
form  a healthful  couch,  and  would  probably  be 
a fever  preventive. 
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“ The  principal  money  in  circulation  is  the 
sovereign,  and  is  brought  by  the  Kaffirs  who 
migrate  to  the  Diamond  Fields  and  the  colonies 
for  a period.  The  ivory  and  skin  trade  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  the  exports  are  not  worthy 
of  the  name.  The  business  in  the  interior  is 
accomplished  by  Banyans,  Moors,  and  others  of 
Lorenzo  Marques,  the  little  fraternity  who  make 
purchases  from  the  foreign  houses,  and  trade 
with  the  adjacent  tribes.  The  spirit  traffic  with 
the  natives  is  beyond  outside  comprehension — it 
is  enormous.  Delagoa  Bay,  the  natural  seaport 
of  the  Transvaal  and  contiguous  territories, 
claims  special  advantages  over  any  other  port  in 
South  Africa,  in  having  a safe  shelter  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  for  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage, 
and  Lorenzo  Marques  has  unmistakably  a future 
ol  great  commercial  importance.  But  in  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguese  it  would  soon  become  a 
place  of  little  consequence,  were  it  not  for  the 
impetus  it  is  likely  to  receive  from  the  projected 
railway,  although  the  railway  scheme  is  still  in 
embryo.  For  ten  years  or  more  that  railway  has 
been  running  in  the  imagination  of  the  people, 
and  reports  and  rumours  from  time  to  time  have 
found  ready  credence,  with  the  result  that  the 
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railway  is  nut  yet  commenced,  though  we  believe 
that  there  is  a prospect  that  it  soon  will  be. 

Cattle  thrive  fairly  well  in  Delagoa,  and  pro- 
visions are  moderate,  fish  abundant,  and  various 
oysters  of  luscious  quality  are  obtainable  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bay  from  Lorenzo  Marques,  a 
pleasant  forenoon’s  sail.  The  bay  is  the  con- 
fluence of  four  large  and  navigable  rivers, 
penetrating  the  country  in  different  directions. 
The  soil  is  all  that  could  be  desired  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  the  crops  that  could  not  there  be 
successfully  cultivated. ” 

“ Well,”  said  Tom  Long,  after  they  had  traded 
away  the  remainder  of  the  schooner’s  cargo. 
“ Now,  we’ll  be  off  to  the  Leydenburg  Gold 
Fields,  not  that  I mean  to  break  my  back  and 
my  heart  by  turning  over  those  boulders  for 
nuggets  or  even  to  dig  for  them  if  I find  a bit  of 
alluvial  ever  so  soft.  No,  no,  we  can  manage  to 
live  upon  what  we’ve  got  now,  and  wait  for  luck 
to  turn  up.” 

“ A fellow  told  me  coming  out  that  he  was 
going  on  a geological  survey,  and  meant  to  make 
a tour  of  the  mines.” 

“We  can  do  that  too,  only  we  shall  not  .go  ii. 
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for  science  as  we  travel,  we  know  a bit  of  gold 
when  we  see  it,  whether  it  comes  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  digger  fresh  from  the  reef,  or  with 
the  impress  of  the  Queen’s  head  upon  it.” 

They  joined  some  transport  waggons  as  far  as 
De  Kaap  and  Spitzkop,  and  thence  to  Mac  Mac 
and  Grasskop  the  waggon  road  was  a fairly  good 
one,  although  on  account  of  the  fever  and  thn 
tsetse  fly,  the  road  in  the  lower  ground  was 
entirely  deserted  during  the  summer  months, 
and  consequently  much  of  it  annually  fell  into 
disrepair. 

The  scenery,  first  flat,  was  soon  varied  with 
beautiful  park-like  stretches  of  country,  but  in 
crossing  the  Lebomba  mountains  and  the 
Drakensberg  range,  it  became  truly  magnifi- 
cent, while  in  the  gold  district  itself,  mountain 
and  valley,  with  their  numerous  waterfalls, 
natural  and  artificial,  gleaming  in  the  sun, 
enlivened  everywhere  by  the  evidence  of  man’s 
industry,  would  have  combined  to  render  the 
country  most  interesting  to  any  lover  of  the 
beautiful  ; but  Long  had  little  thought  for  that 
kind  of  thing  just  now,  and  Burstin  none.  Gold 
indications  were  met  with  in  many  directions, 
but  they  found  the  diggers  very  reticent  as  to 
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the  amount  of  their  funds,  often  burying  their 
gold  in  the  tins  which  had  held  provisions  until 
they  had  a sufficient  quantity  to  send  under 
escort  to  the  nearest  bank. 

Every  one  seemed  to  be  working  on  these 
different  ‘ Gold  Farms  \ Men  who  upon  their 
own  places  in  the  older  colonies  seldom  thought 
of  putting  their  hands  to  anything  themselves, 
were  found  here  working  like  navvies,  such  is  the 
fascination  of  turning  out  the  precious  metal  for 
one’s  own  benefit. 

Long  and  Burstin  were  looked  at  askance, 
while  sauntering  from  one  set  of  workers  to 
another. 

“ You  had  better  clear  out  of  this,  if  you  don’t 
mean  work,”  said  one  sturdy  digger,  “ I hate  to 
see  loafers  hanging  about  my  claim.” 

Burstin  pulled  up  a large  tuft  of  grass  one 
day,  and  found  the  earth  at  the  roots  thickly 
studded  with  fine  specks  of  gold. 

“ Oh  ! I say,  Long,  look  here  • Let’s  get  a 
claim  and  begin  to  work.” 

“All  in  good  time,  my  boy  7 We  shall  find 
gold,  never  fear.  I’m  going  first  to  Pilgrim’s 
Rest — they  really  have  something  of  a camp 
there,  or  rather  more  than  a camp,  for  they  can 
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boast  of  all  sorts  of  institutions,  even  to  a 
billiard  table.” 

“ I know  what  you  mean,  Long,  but  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  when  I find  that  gold  can  be  got 
in  this  way,  I seem  to  want  to  take  out  a license, 
and  get  it  by  honest  labour,  rather  than  by 
play.” 

“ Grown  virtuous  all  at  once  ! eh  ? All  right, 
I don’t  mind  a bit  of  the  manual  now  and  then, 
it  does  one  good,  but  is  it  not  too  late  in  the 
season  to  begin  work  this  year  ? We  are  well- 
off  for  money  now,  and  can  afford  to  wait  till 
the  hot  weather  is  past.  However  we’ll  take  out 
a claim  if  you  like,  we  can  work  for  nearly  a 
month,  but  after  that,  what  with  summer  heat, 
and  summer  storms,  you  would  not  care  for  it 
all  day  long  any  more  than  I should.” 

A license  was  taken  out,  so  that  they  were 
not  looked  upon  as  actual  idlers  in  the  camp, 
they  hired  natives  also,  and  although  one  or 
other  of  them  was  constantly  away,  still  there 
was  a show  of  work  going  on. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


A QUEER  INTRODUCTION. 


RAHAM  and  Ford  were  travelling  with  the 


waggons  at  least  three  weeks  before  they 
reached  Pretoria,  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal — a 
tedious  journey,  though  varied  by  the  change  of 
country.  In  Natal  much  of  the  way  lay  through 
magnificent  mountain  scenery,  range  beyond  range 
towering  up  from  the  coast,  until  at  last,  the 
grand  Drakensburg  being  surmounted,  the  bound- 
less plains  of  the  Orange  Free  State  burst  sud  denly 
upon  the  view.  Then  day  after  day  they  moved 
along  the  flat  country.  The  road  was  good,  and 
the  cattle  made  good  progress,  but  still  the  end 
of  the  plain  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever.  Here  and 
there  were  herds  of  wild  deer  grazing,  some  of 
them  as  large  as  young  oxen  ; and  Walters  was 
fortunate  enough  to  shoot  two  or  three  at  different 
times,  which  supplied  them  with  fresh  meat  until 
after  they  had  crossed  into  the  Transvaal. 

The  first  view  of  Pretoria  was  very  pretty — 
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the  neat  white  houses,  each  in  its  own  garden 
grounds,  the  few  well  kept  streets,  lined  with 
avenues  of  shady  trees  intermingled  with  roses, 
and  the  sheltering  hills  surrounding  the  town, 
made  a picture  not  easily  forgotten. 

“ May  I ask  if  you  are  going  to  make  any  stay 
in  Pretoria  ? ” said  Walters,  as  they  were  slowly 
driving  into  the  town. 

“No,”  said  Graham,  “our  plan  is  to  find  some 
farm,  not  too  large,  that  we  may  at  once  begin 
operations  in  the  farming  line.  You  think  that 
would  be  best,  do  you  not,  John  ? ” 

“ Well,  I suppose  so  ; though  for  my  part  I 
would  rather  stay  in  a town.  I am  already  sick 
and  tired  of  the  country,  and  of  those  everlasting- 
baboons,  and  other  such  cattle.” 

“ Oh  ! as  to  that,”  said  Walters,  “ you’ll  find 
living  in  the  country  quite  a different  affair  when 
you  have  plenty  of  work  to  do.  There  are 
hundreds  of  baboons  on  my  farm,  but  I never 
notice  or  think  of  them,  unless  they  become 
troublesome  in  my  mealie  (maize)  fields.  But,” 
continued  he,  turning  to  Graham,  “ do  either  of 
you  know  anything  about  farming  ? ” 

“ Not  an  atom,”  said  Graham,  laughing  : “ but 
what  others  have  learnt.  I suppose  I can,” 
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“ No  doubt  about  that,  Mr.  Graham  ; but,  you 
see,  you  know  nothing  either  of  the  language  or 
the  habits  of  the  people,  Dutch  or  coloured  ; and 
it  is  generally  wiser  to  go  and  live  with  some 
experienced  fanner  for  a year,  before  taking  the 
responsibility  of  a farm  yourself.  You  don’t 
mind  my  saying  that  ? ” 

“ Not  at  all  ; and  if  I were  alone,  I should  be 
inclined  to  follow  your  advice.  But  my  friend 
and  I must  stick  to  each  other,  and  must  hope  to 
pick  up  some  steady  man  who  can  act  the  over- 
seer for  us  at  first,  while  we  put  our  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  and  work  on  as  well  as  we  can.”' 

“ Never  fear,  sir  ; you’ll  do.  There  is  a nice 
little  farm  about  a couple  of  hour’s  ride  beyond 
mine,  if  it  has  not  been  let  since  I have  been 
away.  The  owner  has  come  to  live  in  the  town  ; 
and,  if  you  like,  I’ll  ask  about  it  when  I have 
delivered  my  loads.  It’s  a good  farm,  and  I 
don’t  think  the  rent  is  heavy.” 

“ That  sounds  like  the  very  thing  we  want, 
and  we  shall  really  feel  obliged  to  you*  if  you  will 
introduce  us  to  the  owner.  I should  be  very  glad 
indeed  if  we  could  settle  in  your  neighbourhood, 
for  I feel  that  we  might  at  any  time  come  to  you 
for  advice.” 
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“ I am  sure  you  shall  be  welcome  to  anything 
I can  do  for  you,  Mr.  Graham,  and  Mr.  Ford, 
also  ; and  if  you  are  likely  to  come  to  any  agree- 
ment with  the  old  Boer  there  will  be  no  occasion 
to  take  your  things  out  of  the  waggon,  for  you 
will  be  heartily  welcome  to  the  use  of  it  as  far  as 
my  place  ; and  from  there  I will  take  you  ©n  in 
my  cart  after  a day  or  two  at  home.” 

“ Upon  my  word,  you  are  a good  fellow, 
Walters,”  said  Graham.  “ I accept  your  kind- 
ness, and  hope  you  may  find  the  farm  still  unlet.” 
While  Walters  went  to  the  merchant’s  stores 
to  which  he  was  bound,  Graham  and  Ford,  after 
appointing  to  meet  him  at  the  hotel  in  the  after- 
noon, hurried  to  the  Post  Office,  and  were  soon 
deeply  immersed  in  the  voluminous  corres- 
pondence of  the  loved  ones  left  behind  in  Old 
England,  fully  realising  the  charm  that  lies  in 
that  one  little  sentence — “ Letters  from  home  ”. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  Walters  took  them 
to  see  the  old  farmer,  who  was  quite  willing 
to  let  his  farm  to  them,  but  they  were  to 
pay  the  place  a visit  before  agreeing  to  take 
it. 

“ If  you  like  to  take  up  your  abode  in  the 
bouse  for  a few  days,”  said  the  farmer,  “ you 
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will  find  a man  and  his  wife  there  who  would 
doubtless  be  glad  to  hire  themselves,  to  you,  and 
there  are  also  on  the  place  a waggon  and  ten 
oxen,  which  may  be  used  in  moderation,  con- 
ditionally.” 

“ What  are  the  conditions  ? ” said  Walters. 

“ That  I may  send  out  my  men  from  here  to 
chop  and  bring  in  a load  of  firewood  for  our  own 
use  every  six  weeks  or  two  months.” 

This  seemed  very  reasonable,  and  promised  to 
be  of  advantage  to  both  parties,  so  was  readily 
agreed  to. 

The  next  day  they  went  out  to  Walters’  farm, 
and  a few  days  afterwards  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  take  them  over  to  Welgelegen  in  his 
covered  cart. 

They  had  been  driving  an  hour,  and  were  about 
six  miles  on  their  way,  when  they  saw  a horse 
feeding  by  the  roadside.  It  was  what  the 
colonists  call  knee-haltered — that  is,  having  the 
head  tied  to  the  knee,  showing  that  it  had  been 
so  fastened  by  its  owner  in  order  that  it  might 
be  easily  caught ; but  no  owner  was  to  be  seen 
anywhere. 

“ It’s  Sieur  Carr’s  horse,”  said  the  Hottentot. 

“ So  it  is,”  said  Walters  ; “ I sold  it  to  him 
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myself.  Jump  down.  Platji,  and  see  where  the 
master  is,  or  the  saddle.” 

Meanwhile  he  called  aloud.  In  vain  ; no 
answer  came,  and  Platji  soon  returned  with  the 
intelligence  that  he  had  seen,  by  the  spoor  or 
trace,  that  the  horse  had  come  along  the  road  by 
himself. 

“ Well,  turn  him  round,  then,  and  we  will 
drive  him  a bit  in  front  of  us,  while  we  walk  the 
horses  ; if  we  don’t  fall  in  with  Mr.  Carr  soon  we 
will  loosen  the  halter  and  tie  him  to  the  bridles 
of  the  other  horses.’ 

They  had  been  going  along  in  this  way  for 
about  ten  minutes  when  a couple  of  dogs  were 
heard  barking  to  give  notice  of  their  approach. 

“ All  right,”  said  Walters  ; “ he’s  not  far  off.” 

“ Ach  ! mij  tijd  ! Baas  (master),  look  there,” 
said  Platji,  pointing  to  a tree  about  thirty  yards 
from  the  road,  which  had  hitherto  been  hidden 
by  some  intervening  bush. 

To  all  appearance  a man  was  dangling  from 
one  of  the  lower  branches.  “ Good  God  !”  ex- 
claimed Walters,  throwing  the  reins  to  the 
Hottentot,  and  hastily  getting  out  his  hunting 
knife  as  he  ran  towards  the  figure.  “ The  last 
man  in  the  world  I should  have  thought  would 
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have  attempted  suicide,”  said  he  to  Graham, 
who  was  following  him.  “ Hullo  ! Get  out  of 
the  way,  May,  my  girl,”  to  a flue  greyhound  that 
came  bounding  up  to  him. 

The  figure  was  clothed  in  a long  ulster,  with  a 
red  handkerchief  over  the  head,  completely  hiding 
the  face.  They  were  close  to  it,  when  a loud, 
merry  voice  called  out  from  behind  the  bush  they 
had  just  passed  in  their  haste — 

“ Paws  off,  Pompey  ! How  do  you  know  that 
May  and  I mean  that  buck  for  you?”  said  Bran- 
don Carr,  as  he  came  forward,  laughing  heartily. 

“But,  my  dear  fellow!”  said  Walters,  point- 
ing to  the  depending  figure. 

Hone  to  cheat  the  crows,  who  peck  and  pull 
the  thing  about  so.” 

“ Well,  it  would  cheat  the  Old  Gentleman 
himself,”  said  Walters.  “ Did  you  say  it  was  a 
buck  ? But  let  me  first  introduce  my  friends  ; 
they  are,  I hope,  likely  to  become  neighbours  of 
ours.” 

1 shall  be  glad  of  that,”  said  Mr.  Carr  to 
Graham.  “ The  Dutch  Boers  are  all  very  well 
in  their  way,  but  one  longs  to  hear  one’s  own 
tongue  now  and  then.  My  nearest  English 
neighbours  are  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  dis- 
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taut.  My  Kaffir  told  me  of  your  return, 
Walters,  so  I started  this  morning  early  to  be 
with  you  in  time  for  breakfast.  When  some 
way  on  the  road,  May  put  up  a spring  buck  that 
had  strayed  from  the  herd ; she  gave  chase,  and 
I followed.  What  a gallop  the  thing  gave  us  ! 
It  was  a breather,  and  no  mistake ; but  May 
ran  him  in  at  last ; poor  Belle  was  nowhere. 
I fancied  somehow  that  the  run  had  taken  us 
nearer  to  your  place,  but  when  I got  back  to  the 
road  and  found  that  we  were  still  so  far  distant, 
I thought  we  might  as  well  have  an  hour’s  rest, 
so  I let  the  horse  have  a roll  in  the  sand  and  go 
off  to  feed.  Then  I gave  the  dogs  their  portion 
of  the  buck,  and,  hanging  it  up,  I settled  myself 
down  with  my  head  in  my  saddle,  and  was 
dreaming  of  a hunt  in  Lincolnshire  when  you 
awoke  me.” 

“ Your  horse  did  not  seem  very  tired,  for  we 
met  him  on  the  road  going  towards  my  place, 
and  brought  him  back.” 

“ The  rascal,  he  remembers  his  old  quarters. 
And  now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? It’s  no 
use  my  going  to  your  place,  as  you  are,  1 hope, 
coming  to  mine.  By-the-by,  have  you  any 
letters  for  me  ? ” 
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“ Yes,  a great  budget,  and  a bag  full  of  English 
newspapers.  Suppose  you  come  into  the  cart 
with  us  and  let  Platji  follow  on  horseback,  then 
you  can  read  your  letters  as  you  go.” 

“Just  the  thing.  We’ll  pack  the  buck  on 
behind,  shall  wel  I was  going  to  carry  it  on  to 
you.  However,  it  will  do  nicely  for  our  supper/' 

“We  are  bound  first  of  all  for  Welgelegen,” 
said  Walters;  “but  how  about  your  breakfast, 
which  you  meant  to  have  taken  with  me  ? You 
will  find  both  bread  and  meat  in  the  cart  box.” 

“My  saddle-bag  was  supplied  against  an 
emergency ; and  I fared  very  well  upon  biltong 
and  tea.” 

“ How  did  you  get  tea  without  a fire  and  all 
the  etceteras  ? ” said  Jack. 

“ I always  keep  a little  bottle  of  strong  tinc- 
ture of  tea  in  my  saddle-bag ; then,  when  I get 
to  a decent  hole  of  water,  I fill  my  folding  cup 
and  pour  into  it  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the 
tincture,  and  have  a delicious  cup  of  tea  at  once 
without  trouble.” 

“ A capital  idea ; I’ll  make  a note  of  that,” 
said  Graham. 

The  farm  was  found  suitable  in  every  respect ; 
and  Graham  thought  they  should  certainly,  with 
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the  aid  of  the  good  servants  on  the  place,  be  able 
to  make  more  than  a living  out  of  the  arable 
lands  alone.  There  were  also  large  orchards,  and 
a garden  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees  of  every 
description. 

“ I should  advise  you,”  said  Carr,  “ in  making 
your  agreement,  to  endeavour  to  have  the  option 
of  purchase ; and,  at  all  events,  always  the  re- 
fusal, if  at  any  time  it  should  be  in  the  market — 
for  it  is  one  of  the  best  farms  of  the  district  as  to 
wood  and  water,  both  great  essentials  in  this 
generally  bare  and  thirsty  land.  There  are 
about  12,000  acres;  and  why  I recommend  the 
purchase  is,  that  I have  reason  to  think  some 
valuable  minerals  may  be  found  on  the  place, 
that  would  have  been  passed  over  by  its  former 
owner,  who,  though  a downright  good  old  Dutch- 
man, knew  nothing  beyond  his  flocks  and 
herds.” 

What  is  your  reason  for  thinking  so?”  said 
Walters. 

“ I have  found  lead  on  my  farm,  which  adjoins 
it — I was  going  to  tell  you  of  it  to-day — and  the 
formation  of  the  country  would  lead  one  to  infer 
that  the  richest  lode  would  be  found  in  this 
direction,” 
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‘‘Then  how  is  it,”  said  Graham,  “that  you  do 
not  go  in  for  the  place  yourself?” 

“ I did  think  of  it,  but  I am  no  speculator,  and 
I have  more  land  now  than  I shall  ever  work. 
1 did  not  come  to  this  country  with  the  intention 
of  staying  any  length  of  time.  However,  I have 
no  thought  of  leaving  it  just  yet ; I like  it  too 
well.  What  I want  most,  is  some  one  to  speak  to. 
I feel  sometimes  like  Robinson  Crusoe — so  alone 
in  the  world.  I have  been  more  than  six  weeks 
on  the  place  without  seeing  a soul  beyond  my 
Kaffirs  and  the  dogs ; so  you  can  well  imagine 
that  I would  rather  have  two  English  neighbours 
there,  than  by  adding  to  my  already  large  tract 
of  country,  isolate  myself  more  than  ever  from 
my  kind.” 

“ I wonder  you  remember  how  to  talk  at  all,” 
said  Jack  Ford ; “I  think  I should  go  mad,  and 
fancy  myself  deaf  and  dumb.” 

“ As  to  deafness,  the  everlasting  sing  of  the 
<pcala  all  day  long,  and  the  hideous  laugh  of  the 
jackal  as  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down,  will  never 
allow  that  hallucination  to  take  possession  of  you. 
And  then,  of  course,  I do  talk.  I hold  long 
conversations  with  myself,  with  May  and  Belle, 
and  a young  pup  that  I have  called  Mabel,  after 
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its  mother  and  aunt ; and,  of  course,  I talk  to 
the  Kaffirs,  though  I don’t  think  they  understand 
me  half  as  well  as  the  dogs  do.” 

“ Well,  I’ll  back  you  for  being  jolly  under 
difficulties,”  said  Walters.  “ I could  not  live 
alone  like  that.” 

“ I don’t  know  that  I have  much  to  complain 
of,  after  all ; for  I have  what  I like — that  is,  any 
amount  of  hunting  and  shooting,  quite  enough 
work  to  satisfy  my  conscience  as  to  not  leading 
an  entirely  idle  life,  and  plenty  of  books  and 
newspapers  for  all  leisure  moments.” 

“To  say  the  best  of  it,  it  seems  a dull  day,’ 
said  Jack  ; “ but  one  can  but  try  it.” 

“ You  won’t  find  it  dull,  there  being  two  of 
you.  Besides,  you  will  have  plenty  of  occupatiou 
to  pass  away  the  time.” 

“ What  do  you  think  of  this  sort  of  life  for  a 
lady,”  said  Jack.  “I  am  anxious  to  be  settled 
in  some  place  where  my  wife  can  come  to  us,  but 
I am  rather  doubtful  about  this,  I must  acknow- 
ledge.” 

“We  have  not  tried  it  yet,”  said  Graham,  “and 
it  will  be  some  time  before  Mrs.  Ford  and  her 
father  can  join  us ; but  when  they  do,  depend 
upon  it,  Jack,  your  good  little  wife  will  suit  her- 
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self  to  circumstances,  and  be  perfectly  bappy 
where  you  are.” 

“You  are  a lucky  fellow  to  have  such  a 
prospect  before  you,”  said  Carr.  “ Indeed,  I 
ought  to  say  we,  for  every  lady  coining  among 
us  confers  a benefit  upon  us  all.  Whenever  I 
am  afraid  of  forgetting  the  usages  of  polite 
society,  I go  over  to  Colonel  Herbert’s.  Mrs. 
Herbert  is  a woman  I have  a great  respect  for, 
and  her  little  children  are  what  my  sister  would 
have  called  loves.  Walters  is  about  to  take  unto 
himself  a spouse,  who,  according  to  all  accounts, 
is  perfection  itself,  and,  if  you  come  to  live  here, 
there  will  by-and-by  be  another  lady  within  half 
an  hour’s  ride.  Upon  my  word,  I shall  have  to 
brush  up  and  live  no  more  the  life  of  semi- 
barbarian  bachelorhood.” 

“ Perhaps  you  mean  to  follow  suit,”  said 
Walters. 

“No  chance,  my  dear  fellow.  I shan’t  find 
my  ideal  wife  in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  I must 
content  myself  with  tracing  lovely  faces  in  the 
wreaths  of  smoke  as  they  curl  upwards  from  my 
pipe  of  solitude.” 

“ How  poetical  you  are,  all  at  once,”  said 
Walters. 
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“ Consider  the  inspiration,”  rejoined  Carr  ; 
“ and  be  thankful  that  you  have  met  your  fate 
so  comfortably.  But  here  we  are,  where  I have 
pitched  my  tent  for  the  time,  and  where  I shall 
always  be  glad  to  give  you  an  English  welcome.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 


BACHELOR  S QUARTERS. 


HE  front  door  led  at  once,  as  it  usually  does 


in  Dutch-built  farm-houses,  into  the  sitting 
room,  and  the  sitting  room  of  an  English  bachelor 
upon  a farm  in  the  Transvaal  is  often  a curious 
place  to  behold  ! Over  a grateless  fireplace  at 
one  end  was  a very  wide  and  deep  old-fashioned 
mantelpiece,  and  that  alone  contained  curiosities 
enough  to  stock  a small  museum.  A hetero- 
geneous assortment,  indeed — the  most  striking 
object,  in  the  centre  of  all,  being  a human  skull 
placed  upon  an  empty  cigar  box.  On  each  side 
were  specimens  of  the  horns  of  various  kinds  of 
wild  bucks,  shot  in  the  chase ; snakes  in  bottles 
of  spirit,  and  cast  off  snake-skins  hanging  on  the 
wall  above  them  ; while  also  above,  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  were  a fowling-piece  and  rifle  ; and, 
hanging  from  the  rests  of  the  gun-rack,  a revolver 
in  its  leathern  case,  powder  flasks  of  various  sizes, 
cartouche  case,  &e.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
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fireplace,  on  separate  nails,  hung  a hunting  knife 
and  belt,  and  a highly  polished  powder  horn, 
measuring  half  a yard  from  tip  to  stem  ; an 
elaborately  worked  bead  armlet,  and  a necklet 
composed  of  the  teeth  of  wolves  and  tigers,  with 
alternate  settings  of  the  male  fern  root,  sur- 
mounted by  a bundle  of  bushmen’s  arrows,  and 
three  snuff  bottles,  each  with  its  tiny  spoon 
attached  to  it.  One  was  the  shell  of  a small  kind 
of  tortoise,  another  a miniature  calabash,  while 
the  third  was  the  mahogany-coloured  shell  of 
what  was  said  to  be  the  bean  of  a sea  weed ; all 
the  corks  were  made  of  wood,  and  ornamented 
with  a heading  of  white  beads.  On  the  mantel- 
shelf were — between  and  in  front  of  the  horns 
and  skull — the  skeleton  of  a singular  bat,  and  on 
the  other  side  that  of  a jerboa,  or  spring  hare,  as 
the  colonists  call  it ; bottles  of  arnica  and  pots 
of  ointment,  for  the  use  of  dogs  and  horses  ; 
some  withered  wild  flowers,  that  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  in  the  tumbler  of  yellowish-green 
water  for  ten  days  at  least — these  were  the  re- 
mains of  some  botanical  specimens  that  the  old 
Hottentot  woman  had  been  afraid  of  offending 
her  master  by  throwing  away.  But  the  glory  of 
the  whole,  was  his  collection  of  geological  speci- 
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mens  from  different  parts  of  the  farm  and  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood.  There  were  magni- 
ficent crystals,  that  a novice  might  have  taken 
for  diamonds ; beautiful  pebbles  and  delicately- 
grained  agates  ; white  marble,  nearly  equalling 
that  from  Carrara ; close  to  which  lay  a lump  of 
coal,  several  specimens  of  lead,  and  some  bright 
pieces  of  pyrites,  with  many  other  less  striking 
varieties. 

“ Look  here,”  said  Mr.  Carr  ; “ these  are 
specimens  of  the  lead  I spoke  of.  I took  out  a 
pickaxe  and  brought  these  home  myself.  They 
are,  therefore,  mere  surface  indications  ; but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  it. 
I have  melted  some,  and  run  it  into  bullets.” 

“ But  what  have  you  here  ?”  said  Walters. 
“It  seems  to  me  good  coal,  and,  if  it  is,  ought  to 
be  of  more  value  even  than  the  lead — especially 
while  firewood  is  such  a scarce  article  in  the 
country.” 

“ It  certainly  is  good  coal,”  answered  Carr  ; 
“ but  I am  not  certain  about  its  being  found  in 
quantities.  One  of  my  men  brought  it  in  last 
night,  and  I have  not  yet  had  time  to  visit  the 
spot  where  he  said  he  found  it.  It  may  have 
been  dropped  from  the  waggon  of  a trader  or  a 
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travelling  blacksmith.  I gave  the  fellow  a goat 
when  he  brought  home  that  lovely  bit  of  marble, 
and  ever  since  then  he  is  always  hunting  up 
something  of  great  value.  He  brought  the 
pyrites,  and  naturally  thought,  as  I had  given 
him  a goat  for  finding  the  white  stone,  I should 
give  him  a cow  for  that,  it  looked  so  bright  and 
shining.  He  was  awfully  disappointed  that  I 
did  not  think  anything  of  it ; but  if  he  really 
has  found  coal  he  shall  get  his  cow,  and  no 
mistake.” 

“ I wonder  you  did  not  go  off  to  make  sure  of 
it  this  morning,’  said  Graham. 

“ My  dear  fellow,  when  you  have  lived  a 
lonely  life  so  far  from  home,  as  long  as  I have, 
you  will,  I daresay,  think  as  I did  this  morning 
—that  a mine  of  wealth  might  remain  unsought 
and  unworked,  even  in  imagination,  until  after  J 
had  read  my  English  letters.” 

At  this  point  the  old  Hottentot  woman  was 
observed  trying  to  attract  her  master’s  attention. 
“ A tablecloth,  master,  and  the  other  things.” 

“ All  right,  Trijne,”  said  he,  unlocking  a huge 
stink-wood  chest,  one  of  two  that  occupied 
positions  on  each  side  of  the  kitchen  door,  which 
hiced  the  entrance. 
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“ This  is  my  linen-press,”  said  he  to  Graham, 
“ and  that  one  my  bookcase.  No  occasion  to 
lock  that,  for  no  one  within  a day’s  march  would 
look  into  any  of  the  books,  except  myself ; but 
the  linen  box,  old  Trijne  insists  upon  locking 
always,  though  she  cannot  unlock  it.  I have  to 
keep  it  here,  as  my  bedroom  is  crowded  already 
with  all  sorts  of  things.” 

Besides  the  great  chest  full  of  books,  a large 
glass  case  opposite  to  the  fireplace  was  also  filled 
with  literature  of  all  kinds. 

“You  might  well  say  that  you  had  books 
enough  to  read  in  your  leisure  moments,”  said 
Graham  ; “ you  have  cpiite  a little  library 

“ If  you  look  at  the  contents  you  might  pro- 
nounce it  large  in  its  comprehensiveness,  for  1 
have  books  that  treat  of  every  subject  that  I am 
likely  to  require,  besides  a few  of  the  poets  and 
novelists — it  is  a sort  of  multum  in  parvo.  I 
need  scarcely  add  that  should  you  determine 
upon  coming  to  the  next  farm,  any  of  them  will 
be  quite  at  your  service.” 

“ Thank  you  ; that  alone  would  be  a great 
temptation  ; but,  even  without  that,  1 think 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  we  shall  do  so.” 

“ That’s  right,”  said  Walters.  “ I do  not 
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think  you  will  regret  it,  although,  of  course,  it 
would  have  been  better  if  you  both  knew  some- 
thing of  farming.” 

Before  supper  is  on  the  table  we  will  finish 
our  survey  of  this  bachelor’s  sitting  room. 
There  was  a window  on  either  side  of  the  front 
door,  with  a table  under  each.  Upon  one  there 
was  a large  roll  of  Boer  tobacco,  a small  square 
board  for  cutting  it  upon,  with  a knife  lying 
open,  all  ready  for  the  operation  ; and  standing 
near  was  a beautiful  tobacco  jar,  made  by  some 
old  Boer  out  of  the  green  soapstone  while  still  in 
a soft  state  ; two  or  three  pipes,  a gun-punch,  a 
mallet,  and  a bullet-mould — all  lying  on  the 
rim  of  an  old  wide-a-wake  hat  that  had  been 
punched  all  over  for  wads.  Under  that  table 
was  a tool  box,  and  under  the  other,  upon  which 
lay  the  account  books  and  writing  materials,  was 
a box  full  of  nondescript  odds  and  ends, 
especially  bits  of  leather,  and  the  awls,  threads, 
wax,  &c.,  necessary  for  mending  harness,  bridle, 
saddle,  or  boot.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood 
a good-sized  dining  table,  which  Trijne  had,  to 
use  her  own  words,  just  decked  for  supper,  and 
around  which  chairs  were  already  placed. 

The  fragrant  scent  of  the  coffee,  the  invariable 
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supper  beverage,  was  delicious.  A large  dish  of 
mutton  chops,  a haunch  of  the  springbok,  larded 
and  roasted  in  Trijne’s  best  style,  with  its 
attendant  quince  jelly,  a dish  of  rice,  some  new 
potatoes,  and  a loaf  of  brown  bread,  made  up 
their  evening  meal. 

“ We  are  inveterate  coffee  and  tea  drinkers  on 
these  South  African  farms,”  said  Brandon  Carr, 
as  he  went  to  the  head  of  the  table  to  pour  out 
the  coffee  ; “ though,  unfortunately,  we  have  an 
immense  deal  of  drunkenness  in  the  land. 
That  pernicious  spirit,  Boer  brandy,  com- 
monly called  Cape  Smoke,  is  the  bane  of  the 
country.” 

“ Drinking  is  more  prevalent  in  towns  than 
on  the  farms,  I suppose  ?”  asked  Graham. 

“ Yes  ; but  simply  because  it  is  not  come-at- 
able.  That  is,  of  course,  I mean,  with  those 
who  are  inclined  to  take  it.” 

“There  is  not  a greater  mistake,”  said  Walters, 
“ than  that  which  seems  to  be  committed  pretty 
frequently  by  parents  at  home  of  shipping  off' 
their  ne’er-do-well  sons  to  the  Cape.  They  send 
them  out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  forsooth, 
when,  in  reality,  they  send  them  right  into  it, 
without  the  restraints  of  society  that  they  had 
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among  their  own  people  to  keep  them  from  going 
to  the  dogs.” 

“Which  in  too  many  cases  they  do  in  the 
course  of  a few  months,”  said  Carr.  “As  to  the 
Hottentots,  there  are  few  of  them  who  can  be 
be  trusted  near  a canteen.  This  old  woman,  for 
instance — good  creature  as  she  is,  and  capital 
servant — will  get  disgustingly  drunk  whenever 
she  has  the  chance,  which,  fortunately,  is  not 
very  often.  1 have  to  watch,  though,  that  no 
brandy  waggon  comes  to  the  place,  or,  at  least, 
that  the  trader  does  not  sell  it  to  the  people 
when  he  does  come.  Poor  old  Trijne,  I look 
after  her  as  though  she  were  a dear  personal 
friend,  whereas,  all  the  while,  it’s  my  own  selfish 
comfort  I am  thinking  of,  I fear.  You’d  be 
amused  at  the  straits  I was  put  to  at  times  before 
1 got  Trijne,”  said  he  to  the  new  comers.  “ I 
had  to  take  a bucket  of  meal  once  a week  to  a 
Dutch  woman  who  lived  about  a mile  off,  and 
she  returned  me  half  the  quantity  of  bread  made 
from  it ; very  good  bread  it  was,  too,  but  not 
always  quite  enough  of  it.  If  at  any  time  I 
was  rather  more  hungry  than  usual,  and  ate 
more  than  my  allowance,  or  a friend  or  traveller 
turned  up  to  help  me,  then  I had  to  go  with- 
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out,  for  she  only  heated  her  oven  on  that  one 
day.” 

“ What  did  you  do  ? ” 

“ At  first  I made  thick  porridge  like  the 
Kaffirs,  but  I did  not  like  it,  and  I could  not  eat 
rice,  rice,  rice,  for  ever,  as  some  people  do.  So,/ 
one  day,  Mrs.  Herbert  taught  me  how  to  make 
roster  cakes  (a  roster  means  a gridiron)  and 
(poffrechijs) — puff-balls,  I call  them,  or  humbugs, 
for  they  were  all  sham.  The  roster  cakes  were 
certainly  the  best,  more  nearly  approaching 
bread.  I tried  to  make  some,  but  the  meal  had 
to  be  made  into  a dough  with  one’s  hands.  Of 
course  I put  too  much  water,  and  the  mass  all 
stuck  to  my  hands,  and  I couldn’t  get  rid  of  it, 
much  less  get  it  into  cakes.  Then  I plunged  it 
into  the  meal  sack,  and,  at  last,  after  an  hour’s 
mixing  and  knocking  about,  kneading  and  rolling, 
it  looked  as  if  it  were  of  a decent  consistence, 
and  I cut  it  into  cakes.  Then  came  the  baking 
or  toasting  on  the  gridiron.  Of  course,  my  man 
could  have  done  that  part  of  the  business,  but  he 
was  away  with  the  sheep.  I don’t  know  how  I 
managed  it.  I tried  to  do  it  as  I had  been 
taught,  but  they  had  no  resemblance  whatever  in 
taste  to  Mrs.  Herbert’s  ; they  were  burnt  outside 
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and  raw  inside.  I cut  them  open,  and  toasted 
them  again,  but  they  were  just  horrid,  and  my 
hands  did  not  get  rid  of  the  feeling  of  that  sticky 
mass  for  a week.” 

“ I hope  you  managed  better  next  time,”  said 
Walters. 

“Not  I,  indeed;  once  was  enough.  I con- 
tented myself  with  porridge  and  rice  for  a long 
time  when  the  bread  ran  short.  But  at  last  I 
had  a large  camp-kettle  half-full  of  good  drip- 
ping, so  I thought  I’d  try  the  puffs.  They  were 
much  easier  to  make,  as  I had  all  the  quantities 
written  down — eggs,  milk,  and  water,  flour  and 
a little  salt,  all  mixed  up  together  with  a large 
spoon ; no  messing  with  the  hands.  Then  the 
pot  of  fat  was  put  on  the  fire  to  boil,  and  spoon’s 
full  of  the  mixture  dropped  into  it.  Each  one 
would  soon  come  to  the  surface  a hollow  ball, 
and  when  nice  and  brown  it  was  taken  out,  and 
put  ton  a dish  to  drain.  I have  often  made 
them  ; sometimes  I have  left  out  the  eggs,  and  I 
have  even  had  to  do  without  the  milk  ; they  did 
not  puff,  but  they  were  not  bad  for  a change. 
Yes,  indeed,  I was  glad  when  I got  old  Trijne ; 
it  made  a difference  in  the  whole  place  at  once. 
I wonder  how  I stood  it  as  long  as  I did,  I 
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actually  had  sometimes  to  wash  my  own  shirts, 
and  as  to  socks  and  pocket  handkerchiefs,  I had 
bought  dozen  after  dozen  just  to  get  clean  ones, 
and  had  used  up  all  the  house  linen  and  every- 
thing else.  White  trousers  and  all  the  light 
coats  were  stuffed  into  the  sacks  of  dirty  clothes. 
Then,  being  in  despair  as  to  getting  any  more 
clean  things,  I put  them  all  into  the  cart,  and 
drove  off  to  Pretoria,  and  stayed  in  town  nearly 
a week  while  they  were  being  done  up.” 

“ Rather  an  expensive  luxury,  clean  linen,  at 
that  rate,”  said  Walters. 

“ Yes,  it  was.  However,  I don’t  know  that  1 
have  ever  realised  the  difference  so  completely 
between  discomfort  and  dirt,  and  comfort  and 
cleanliness  as  I did  the  morning  that  I had  a 
complete  rig  out  of  clean  clothes,  after  feeling  the 
want  of  them  so  long.” 

“And  how  did  you  get  hold  of  the  old 
woman,”  said  Jack  Ford. 

“ I found  her  here  when  I came  back  from  that 
very  journey.  1 had  tried  in  vain  in  Pretoria  to 
get  a servant — not  one  would  leave  the  town  ; 
and  I had  half  a mind  to  pack  up  and  cut  the 
whole  concern.  When  I got  home,  this  old 

woman  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  and  her  family 
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belongings  squatting  in  a picturesque  group 
just  outside.  My  Kaffir  man  came  to  me  in  a 
great  state  of  mind  ; lie  had  tried  his  best  to  get 
rid  of  them,  but  they  would  not  go  until  they 
had  seen  me.  I,  of  course,  went  to  have  a par- 
ley with  the  man.  He  was  a civil,  decent  sort 
of  a fellow.  His  mother  was  ill,  he  said,  and 
she  made  him  bring  her  to  the  old  place  where 
she  had  been  brought  up,  and  where  she  had 
lived  till  just  before  I had  bought  the  farm. 
She  thought  she  was  going  to  die,  and  would  I 
let  her  die  in  her  old  hut,  and  be  buried  with 
her  husband  and  children  ? Well,  I did  all  I 
could  for  the  poor  thing.  She  was  very  ill,  but 
by  the  time  we  had  got  the  long  stone-built  hut 
re-thatched  and  made  pretty  comfortable  she  was 
beginning  to  improve.  I soon  found  the  son  a 
comfort  on  the  place ; he  is  a capital  gardener, 
and  his  wife  does  what  she  can  in  the  house, 
besides  all  the  washing.  She  has  had  two  chil- 
dren  born  in  the  old  hut,  to  add  to  the  two  she 
had  brought  with  her.  Old  Trijne  was  soon  able 
to  take  her  place  in  the  household,  where  she 
does  pretty  well  as  she  likes.  She  got  dreadfully 
drunk  once,  and  I threatened  to  send  her  away. 
However,  it  has  not  happened  again,  and  I hoed 
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it  won’t,  for  I don’t  know  what  I should  do  with- 
out her.  They  all  get  good  wages,  and  are 
becoming  quite  rich.  Ruyter  has  a good  flock  of 
goats,  which,  as  I have  plenty  of  land,  I don’t 
mind.” 

“ I hope  we  shall  find  the  servants  that  are  at 
Welgelegen  suit  us  as  well  as  your’s  do  you,” 
said  Graham. 

“ I think  you  will,  for  they  have  been  with  the 
old  Dutch  people  a long  time  ; but  you  had  better 
make  sure  of  them  as  you  return,  or  they  will  be 
off  on  the  trek.'” 

The  following  morning,  when  Graham  and  Ford 
came  out  of  their  room,  Brandon  Carr  and  Walters 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen  ; the  other  bedroom 
door  was  wide  open,  showing  that  the  two  beds 
were  quite  empty.  Trijne  brought  each  of  them 
a cup  of  coffee,  frothed  up  high  with  the  boiling 
milk,  and  a deliciously  light  rusk  to  eat  with  it ; 
and  after  they  had  partaken  of  these  good  things, 
she  pointed  with  her  hand  from  the  front  door 
towards  an  eminence  a little  distance  from  the 
house,  and  there,  standing  clear  against  the  sky, 
were  three  figures,  which  they  soon  distinguished 
as  their  friends  and  a Kaffir  herd. 

The  herdsman  went  off  with  his  flock,  which 
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had  already  been  counted  out  of  the  kraal,  or 
sheepfold,  and  the  two  came  down  towards  the 
guests,  who  went  out  to  meet  them. 

“ Good  morning  to  you  both,”  said  Brandon 
Carr.  “ I hope  we  did  not  wake  you  when  we 
started  off  on  our  ride.  It  was  rather  too  early 
for  unseasoned  Englishmen  to  be  disturbed.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  have  been  riding 
already  ? ” said  Jack. 

“ Yes,  indeed  ; we  have  visited  two  different 
flocks,  at  kraals  about  a couple  of  miles  distant 
from  here,  counted  them,  and  inspected  them 
generally,  and  have  done  the  same  thing  in  the 
kraals  here  since  our  return.  The  horses  have 
nearly  had  time  to  finish  their  breakfast,  and  I 
shan’t  be  sorry  to  have  mine  ; there’s  nothing 
like  being  on  horseback  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  for  giving  one  an  appetite  for  breakfast. 
What  do  you  say,  Walters  ? ” 

“I  quite  agree  as  to  the  appetite,  at  all  events.” 
“ Do  you  get  up  every  morning  as  early  ? ” said 
Graham. 

“ No,  1 do  not ; though  of  course  there  are 
seasons  when  a farmer  must  do  so.  But,  as  to 
these  distant  kraals,  I as  often  as  not  go  over  a 
little  before  sundown  and  count  the  sheep  into 
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the  fold  ; then  they  do  not  need  counting  out  in 
the  morning.  But  the  fact  is,  Walters  has  made 
me  promise  to  go  back  with  you  all,  so  it  was 
necessary  to  see  that  all  the  things  were  right 
before  leaving.” 

Breakfast  was  almost  a repetition  of  last  night’s 
supper.  There  were  the  never-failing  mutton 
chops  and  rice,  springbok  cutlets,  and  instead  of 
the  potatoes  a dish  of  boiled  eggs,  with  tea  for 
the  beverage. 

“ I am  afraid  you  will  be  rather  tired  of  mutton 
before  you  have  had  much  of  the  sheep-farming 
life.  Mutton  for  breakfast,  mutton  for  dinner, 
and  mutton  for  supper  all  the  year  round  has 
rather  too  much  sameness  to  be  appetising.  After 
the  first  fortnight  of  it,  without  at  that  time  any 
variation  in  the  cooking,  I hated  the  sight  of  the 
everlasting  mutton.  I went  out  and  shot  a 
bustard,  called  here  a Pauw,  and  a brace  of 
partridges.  I thought  I would  have  the  smaller 
birds  first,  but  I was  obliged  to  get  them  ready 
for  cooking  myself.  Then  my  man  roasted  them 
very  nicely  upon  some  hot  stones,  but  fancy  my 
disgust  at  finding  that  I had  forgotten  to  take 
the  insides  out ! Nevertheless,  rather  than  re- 
turn to  the  mutton,  I made  a dinner  off  the  legs 
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and  wings.  Of  course,  I managed  better  next 
time,  but  I soon  got  to  think  partridge  shooting, 
merely  for  one’s  own  eating,  was  no  sport,  and 
more  trouble  than  it  was  worth  in  this  hot 
climate  ; and  it’s  astonishing  how  you  can  get 
used  to  the  mutton — at  all  events,  a continuous 
beef  rationing  would  be  very  much  worse.” 

“ You  must  have  plenty  of  poultry,  to  judge 
by  that  great  dish  of  eggs.” 

“ That’s  all  old  Trijne’s  doing  ; she  got  two  or 
three  hens  from  somewhere,  or  rather,  got  me  to 
fetch  them,  and  in  a couple  of  seasons  she  had 
quite  a good  poultry  yard,  besides  having  kept 
the  table  tolerably  well  supplied.” 

Breakfast  over,  they  started  for  Robert  Walters’ 
place,  again  visiting  Wclgelegen  en  route.  There, 
in  accordance  with  Carr’s  advice,  they  took  care 
to  secure  the  servants ; and,  after  another  satis- 
factory  survey  of  the  house  and  premises,  deter- 
mined to  become  tenants  and  occupants  as  soon 
as  they  could  arrange  matters  with  the  old  Boer 
landlord,  and  bring  up  their  luggage  in  Walters’ 
waggon. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

LIGHT  AND  LEADING. 

T)  OBERT  WALTERS  and  Brandon  Carr,  pleased 
at  the  prospect  of  having  two  new  English 
neighbours,  were  only  too  glad  to  do  all  they 
could  to  assist  them  in  getting  settled  in  the  new 
home. 

“ I think  of  going  into  Pretoria  to-morrow,” 
said  Brandon  Carr  to  Graham.  “ You  must  go, 
I suppose,  to  draw  up  some  agreement  with  the 
old  Dutchman  ; will  you  go  with  me  ? I know 
him  well,  and  may  be  of  use.” 

“ I should  like  very  much  to  get  it  all  settled 
in  black  and  white,  though  I have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  it  is  all  right.” 

“ So  it  is,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned ; but  those 
who  come  after  him  may  be  different.  Besides 
which,  if  you  can  purchase  the  farm,  payment 
being  made,  as  it  often  is  here,  by  instalments,  it 
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would  be  better ; you  would  not  be  liable  to  be 
turned  out  at  the  death  of  either  of  the  old 
people.” 

“ I can’t  afford  to  buy  the  farm  and  a flock  of 
sheep,  too,”  said  Graham.  “ As  to  the  sheep, 
Ford  and  I intend  to  invest  equally  ; but  in 
buying  land  I should  not  like  a partner,  so  I 
suppose  we  had  better  be  content  with  paying 
rent,  though  I should  infinitely  prefer  being 
my  own  landlord  if  my  capital  would  allow 
of  it.” 

“ Why  not  hire  the  sheep  and  buy  the  farm  ? ” 
said  Carr. 

“ Hire  the  sheep  ! I do  not  understand  you  , 
suppose  the  sheep  die  or  get  lost — a contingency 
very  likely  to  happen  in  a country  where  there 
are  no  fences — who  would  be  responsible  for  the 
loss  ? ” 

“ You  would  ; but  the  increase  soon  covers  all 
that.  ” 

“ Then  you  are  not  obliged  to  return  the  indi- 
vidual sheep  that  you  hire  ? ” 

“ Certainly  not  ; indeed,  they  would  not  be 
taken.  I will  explain.  I began  in  this  way  my- 
self, and  still  have  a few  hundreds  not  returned. 
A young  man  comes  out  here  with  a small  capital 
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of,  say,  five  hundred  pounds.  He  hires  a farm 
for  fifty  pounds  a year.  Of  course  he  must  not 
use  the  whole  of  his  capital  : from  one  to  two 
hundred  pounds  should  be  left  in  the  bank  as  a 
reserve.  He  must  have  six  or  eight  oxen  and  a 
plough,  some  chairs  and  tables,  a few  tools,  and 
stores  and  seed  to  begin  with.  By  that  time 
there  would  not  be  much  left  to  buy  sheep,  while 
the  servants  necessary  for  the  management  of  a 
flock,  would  do  better  with  a thousand  than  with 
fifty.  In  this  case  he  hires  sheep  from  some  old- 
established  farmer,  whose  flocks  have  so  increased 
that  he  has  more  than  he  cares  to  keep  on  his 
own  land.  Seventy-five  pounds  a year  is  a fail 
rent  for  a thousand  good,  well-bred  sheep — I 
have  known  them  lower  and  higher.  At  the  end 
of  his  lease  of  five  or  seven  years,  he  returns  sheep 
as  good,  and  of  the  same  age  as  1 hose  he  received. 
If  they  are  well  farmed  they  very  soon  pay  their 
own  rent  by  the  wool  alone.  Then,  of  course, 
there  is  all  the  increase,  and  every  year  the  clip 
is  larger.” 

“ I understand  it  now  thoroughly,  and  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  much  easier  for  us  to  manage  in 
that  way  ; and  if  the  old  Dutchman  does  not 
want  too  heavy  a sum  down  for  his  farm,  it  would 
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be  a great  temptation  to  me  to  try  and  purchase 
at  once,  especially  as  you  and  Walters  speak  so 
highly  of  the  place.” 

“ You  would  not  repent  the  purchase,  I am 
sure ; land  is  the  best  investment  that  there  is  in 
the  country.  Besides,  there  is  so  much  more 
interest  in  working  upon  your  own  place  than 
upon  one  belonging  to  another.” 

They  found  the  old  Boer  quite  willing  to  sell 
the  farm,  and  reasonable  in  his  demands.  It  was 
therefore  purchased  by  Graham,  the  waggon  (an 
old  one)  and  the  oxen  remaining,  on  the  terms 
before  proposed. 

Soon  after  their  return  from  Pretoria,  they  hired 
a good  sound  flock  of  sheep  from  Colonel  Herbert, 
purchased  a small  lot  of  goats  from  Walters  as 
slaughter  stock  ; and,  although  they  had  but  little 
in  the  way  of  furniture,  they  soon  began  to  settle 
down,  and  to  realise,  in  a measure,  some  feeling 
of  home. 

The  house  was  built  in  the  old-fashioned  Dutch 
style,  with  its  fantastic  gables  in  the  front,  at  the 
back,  and  at  each  end  ; while  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  house  ran  a raised  “ stoep,”  or  kind 
of  open  verandah,  with  a flight  of  three  or  four 
broad  steps  up  to  the  front  door,  giving  to  the 
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whole  rather  an  imposing,  as  well  as  a pic- 
turesque appearance. 

Four  large  orange  trees  were  standing  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty 
yards  a fine  specimen  of  the  camel  thorn  (Acacia 
horrida),  the  tree  so  often  noticed  by  travellers 
in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  on  account  of 
the  large  amount  of  grateful  shade  which  even 
one  tree  will  afford.  This  tree  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  Acacia  detinens  noted  for  its 
curious  hooked  thorns,  which,  catching  and  hold- 
ing with  a wonderful  pertinacity  every  part  of  the 
dress  they  may  happen  to  come  in  contact  with, 
won  from  the  first  unfortunate  Dutch  hunters  the 
appropriate  name  of  Waaght  een  beetji,  or  “ Wait- 
a-while”  thorns. 

Brandon  Carr  rode  over  to  see  them  constantly, 
and,  with  his  assistance,  it  was  astonishing  how 
quickly  Graham  and  Ford  managed  to  pick  up 
some  knowledge  of  sheep  farming.  They  had 
very  little  idle  time,  for  there  were  many  things 
to  be  done  on  the  place — sheep  and  cattle  kraals 
to  be  repaired,  new  gates  to  be  made,  for  which 
the  poles  had  first  to  be  cut  in  the  bush.  Both 
the  young  men  had  been  fond  of  trying  to  do  a 
little  carpentering  as  boys,  and  even  the  slight 
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knowledge  thus  gained  they  found  very  useful, 
and  determined  forthwith  to  turn  one  of  the 
empty  rooms  into  a workshop.  Jack  was  es- 
pecially clever,  and  always  turned  out  the  neatest 
piece  of  work — it  was  a wonderful  source  of 
amusement  to  him. 

“ Does  it  not  seem  rather  a pity,”  said  Graham, 
one  day  to  Carr,  “ to  have  twelve  or  fourteen 
thousand  acres  of  land  and  only  one  thousand 
sheep  to  feed  off  it  ? ” 

“ Well,  can  you  go  in  for  another  thousand  ? 
I will  try  and  get  them  for  you.” 

“ No  ; we  could  not  do  that.  I should  not 
like  the  responsibility  of  more  just  yet.  I was 
only  thinking  that  it  was  a pity  to  have  so  much 
unused  land.” 

“ I will  tell  you  what  you  can  do.  There  are 
a good  many  young  Dutchmen  who  would  be 
glad  to  have  a portion  of  a farm,  provided  there 
were  sufficient  water  for  their  flocks  upon  it.  If 
you  make  two  or  three  good  dams  or  reservoirs 
upon  the  outlying  portions  of  your  land,  and  a 
kraal  or  two  to  each,  you  could  let  them  for 
periods  of  from  one  to  three  years,  and  after  that 
they  will  always  be  useful  as  vee-  (or  stock)  kraals 
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for  your  own  sheep.  I knew  one  young  fellow 
Avho  paid  the  whole  of  the  rent  of  his  large  farm 
in  that  way.” 

Graham  was  delighted  at  the  idea,  and  they 
rode  out  the  same  afternoon  and  made  choice  of 
three  or  four  suitable  spots  for  the  purpose. 
Every  spare  moment  was  now  given  to  making 
the  first  dam.  The  season  for  thunderstorms  was 
approaching,  and  they  were  anxious  to  have  one 
ready,  to  test  its  water-holding  powers.  They 
worked  like  navvies,  helping  the  Kaffir  labourers. 
It  was  nearly  finished — only  a few  days  more, 
after  a month’s  hard  work — when  suddenly  such 
a storm  broke  over  the  farm  as  had  not  been 
known  for  many  years.  They  had  been  wanting 
rain,  and  now  they  were  threatened  with  an 
inundation.  The  lightning  was  fearful — flash 
succeeded  flash  with  startling  rapidity  ; while  the 
thunder  boomed,  and  rolled,  and  cracked  like  a 
hundred  salvos  of  artillery  being  discharged  at 
once.  A low  white  cloud  was  seen  approaching, 
sweeping  along  the  surface  of  the  plain. 

“ The  hail ! the  hail ! Master,  go  indoors,”  said 
a Hottentot  who  had  just  been  trying  to  bring 
up  the  terrified  and  stupid  sheep,  as  he  rushed 
past  Jack  and  in  at  the  kitchen  door. 
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“ Hail  won’t  kill,  I suppose,”  thought  Jack, 
turning  leisurely  towards  the  verandah,  where 
stood  Graham  watching  the  storm.  He  had  not 
reached  the  steps,  when  crash  came  the  hail  with 
tremendous  fury — not  hail  such  as  we  know  it  in 
England,  but  many  of  the  hailstones  being  of  the 
size  of  hen’s  eggs,  and  some  even  as  large  as  a 
man’s  fist.  Poor  Jack  found  it  no  joke  being 
pelted  with  these  great  lumps  of  ice,  and  was  glad 
enough  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Hottentot, 
while  there  was  breath  enough  left  in  his  body  to 
clear  the  stoep  with  a bound,  and  take  shelter  in 
the  house. 

The  hail  did  not  continue  many  minutes,  and 
then  the  rain  descended  in  torrents  : it  was  as 
though  a waterspout  had  burst  over  the  place — 
the  water  ran,  making  furrows  and  rivulets  in 
every  direction. 

“ What  is  that  man  calling  out  about,  I 
wonder  ? ” said  Jack,  who  had  been  watching  the 
Hottentot  returning  to  his  sheep  after  the  short 
hailstorm. 

“ I expect  he  wants  help,”  said  Graham.  “ The 
old  man  is  there,  too,  now,  and  he  is  calling  out.” 

They  went,  immediately,  to  see  if  anything 
serious  had  happened,  and  were  shocked  to  find 
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fifteen  sheep  dead  or  dying  from  the  effects  of  the 
hail.  The  whole  flock  seemed  more  or  less  stupe- 
fied, and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
they  could  get  them  to  move  in  the  pouring  rain. 
However,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  be  kraaled,  for  fear  of  the  wolves  and 
jackals  ; added  to  which,  the  quantity  of  rain  had 
already  so  swollen  the  small  stream  upon  the 
banks  of  which  they  were  standing  in  clusters, 
sheltering  under  the  fringe  of  mimosas  and 
willows,  that  unless  they  could  be  forced  from 
the  low  to  the  higher  ground  there  was  a strong 
probability  of  their  all  being  washed  away  in  a 
very  short  time. 

“ If  we  could  but  get  one  to  run  up  the  bank, 
the  rest  would  follow,  like  a herd  of  deer,”  said 
Graham 

But  all  efforts  seemed  in  vain.  As  soon  as 
one  sheep  had  been  carried,  dragged,  or  frightened 
a few  yards  from  the  main  body,  and  was  released, 
with  a rush  and  a bound  it  was  back  in  the  flock. 
They  all,  nevertheless,  continued  to  work  hard  — 
pushing,  screaming,  and  driving. 

What  stupid  brutes  they  are,”  said  Jack, 
pausing  for  a moment  to  take  breath. 

“ I wish  we  had  one  of  those  collies  the  drovers 
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at  home  send  in  among  their  sheep,”  said  Graham, 
for  dogs  seem  able  to  persuade  when  men  can- 
not.” 

“ Hullo  ! ” cried  Jack  ; “ there’s  the  old  man 
been  up  for  his  big  pet  goat.  What’s  that  for  ? ” 
It  was  soon  apparent  what  his  duty  was  to  be. 
He  ran  down  to  the  sheep  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
them,  moving  about  among  them  with  a little 
deep  bleating  noise,  as  if  to  waken  them  out  of 
their  lethargy.  Some  timidly  rushed  from  his 
side,  but  three  or  four,  when  they  heard  the 
familiar  voice,  went  towards  him  at  once.  They 
were  followed  by  others,  though  more  charily ; 
and  then  rose  the  old  man’s  voice,  speaking  to 
the  splendid  animal — 

“ Ya,  Hans  ; dat  is  right.  Kraal,  Hans  ; Bok 
kerein,  Bokkerein,  Bokkerein.” 

Old  Hans  stepped  forward  with  a slow,  firm, 
and  measured  tread,  as  though  he  were  a general 
leading  on  his  army  to  the  fight,  expecting 
everyone  to  follow  him,  no  matter  what  the 
consequences  ; and  all  did — the  small  band  that 
had  gathered  round  him  naturally  following  their 
leader,  with  the  whole  flock  in  their  wake. 

Old  Hans  went  steadily  on,  never  swerving  to 
the  right  or  left,  up  the  rise,  over  the  stony 
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ground,  in  at  the  kraal  gate,  and  straight  on  to 
the  farthest  extremity  of  the  enclosure.  There 
he  stood  for  a few  moments,  as  if  to  give  time 
for  even  the  laggards  to  be  inside ; then  turned 
and  walked  quietly  back  to  his  master,  whom  he 
felt  sure  of  finding  at  the  gate. 

“ Hans  has  managed  better  than  all  of  us  put 
together,”  said  Graham  to  the  old  Hottentot. 
“ I never  saw  anything  better  done.” 

“ He  has  been  a leader  ever  since  he  was  quite 
young,  master.  I never  have  to  send  a boy  with 
my  small  herd  of  goats,  unless  some  ewes  have 
left  their  kids  at  home.  He  can’t  always  manage 
the  ewes,  but  at  other  times  he  takes  the  flock 
out  in  the  morning  and  brings  them  back  at 
night,  and  he  does  not  like  any  other  to  take  his 
place.  There  is  one  now  who  tries  it  on,  but  he 
gets  good  punishment  from  old  Hans.” 

“ I think  we  had  better  buy  that  other  one,” 
said  Jack  ; w he’d  be  no  end  useful,  and  save  us 
a herdsnmn,  perhaps.” 

“ No,  master,  he  would  not  do  that ; he  would 
lead  the  sheep  off  too  far  if  left  to  himself.  Goats 
can  go  further  than  sheep  in  a day  ; besides, 
sheep  don’t  know  when  to  come  home  as  goats 

do.  He  would  lead  them  ; but  they  would  waut 
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someone  to  make  them  understand  that  they  had 
to  be  led,  and  who  by.” 

“ A capital  moral  one  might  point  there,  eh, 
Graham  ? But  who  told  this  flock  that  they  had 
to  follow  old  Hans  \ ” 

“ We  all  did,  sir.  First  by  my  call  to  them, 
when  Hans  got  some  of  them  in  the  humour  to 
move,  and  then  by  walking  up  behind  them ; 
besides  which,  they  were  not  feeding  at  the  time, 
which  makes  all  the  difference.” 

While  they  were  talking,  the  kraal  gate  was 
closed.  Hans  had  run  to  his  own  little  flock, 
and  our  party  were  on  then*  way  back  to  the 
stream  that  had  threatened  to  do  so  much 
damage.  It  was  rolling  down  like  a torrent.  Of 
the  fifteen  sheep  that  had  been  so  battered  by 
the  hail,  five  had  been  deemed  worthy,  for  the 
sake  of  their  carcases  (not  being  quite  dead),  of 
having  their  throats  cut,  and  had  been  dragged 
out  of  the  way  of  the  water  ; but  the  rest  were 
already  far  on  their  way  towards  the  ocean. 

“ That’s  a sheer  loss,  isn’t  it  ? ” said  Jack. 
“ We  shan’t  make  sheep-farming  pay  at  that 
rate.” 

“ We  musk  be  thankful  that  we  were  able  to 
get  the  flock  out  of  the  gully,”  said  Graham,  “or 
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more  than  half  of  them  might  have  been  washed 
down  with  the  dead  ones.  And  now  I must  say 
I am  anxious  about  our  new  dam.  I dare  say 
the  Kaffirs  up  there  will  do  what  they  can  to 
save  it,  but  I am  afraid  we  shall  find  that  it  has 
all  been  washed  away.” 

However,  there  was  no  use  in  their  wishing  to 
know  anything  more  about  it  that  night,  even 
had  there  been  sufficient  daylight  for  the  expedi- 
tion, which  there  was  not.  No  one  could  have 
crossed  that  rushing,  turbulent  freshet. 

The  next  morning  it  was  found  that  nearly  a 
hundred  of  the  sheep  had  been  more  or  less 
maimed  by  the  hailstorm.  They  would  soon  re- 
cover ; but  there  was  one  loss  irreparable — the 
fruit  trees  and  the  vines  were  completely  stripped 
of  both  leaves  and  young  fruit  on  the  side  from 
which  the  hail  had  come.  The  ground  was 
literally  strewed  with  small  green  pears,  peaches, 
apricots,  almonds,  &c.  It  was  very  dishearten- 
ing to  our  new  beginners,  and  breakfast  was 
being  discussed  in  silence,  for  the  stream  had 
not  yet  allowed  of  their  visit  to  the  dam, 
when  they  heard  Brandon  Carr’s  welcome  voice 
outside. 

“ Hullo,  old  fellows  ! How  are  you  after  last 
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night’s  cannonading  ? I warrant  you’ve  never 
seen  such  a storm  as  that  in  Old  England.” 

“ No,  thank  goodness,  we  are  not  pelted  with 
hailstones  as  big  as  oranges  and  lemons  over 
there,”  said  Jack. 

“ Talking  of  oranges  and  lemons,”  said  Graham, 
“ the  storm  has  made  a clean  sweep  of  all  our 
fruit,  I’m  afraid.” 

“ Not  possible,  my  dear  fellow,”  said  Carr ; 
“ the  hail  did  not  drive  two  ways  at  once. 
You’ll  find  that  there  will  still  be  much  more 
than  you  can  use  on  the  leeward  side.” 

“ That’s  a comfort ; for  I believe  we  have  both 
been  looking  forward  to  the  garden  and  orchard 
as  likely  to  be  such  a pleasure  to  Mrs.  Ford  by- 
and-by,  that  I will  own  to  feeling  more  down- 
hearted about  the  loss  of  the  fruit  than  of  the 
sheep.” 

“ And  how  about  the  new  dam  ? ” said  Carr. 
“ I could  hardly  keep  myself  from  coming  over 
last  night,  I thought  so  much  about  it.” 

“ I am  afraid  we  shall  find  it  all  gone,”  said 
Graham.  “ If  it  had  been  finished  I think  it 
might  have  resisted  any  pressure,  but,  that  large 
piece  of  facing  being  incomplete,  I fear  there  is 
no  chance.” 
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Breakfast  over,  and  the  stream  found  to  be 
once  more  passable,  they  all  set  out  for  that 
point  of  the  farm,  and  great  was  their  delight, 
upon  surmounting  a ridge  or  kopij  that  over- 
looked the  site  of  the  dam,  to  see  a beautiful 
sheet  of  water  gleaming  in  the  sunshine. 

“ Hurrah  ! ” said  Carr.  “ That  will  make  up 
for  the  lost  sheep.” 

It  was,  indeed,  an  unhoped  for  success  ; even 
the  weak,  unfinished  portion  had  been  rendered 
strong  by  the  washing  up  against  it  of  a quantity 
of  sand  and  stones  brought  down  by  the  first 
rush  of  the  storm. 

While  they  were  still  admiring  the  prett  y lake- 
let,  a Dutch  Boer  rode  up,  evidently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  whether  the  Englishmen’s  work 
had  withstood  the  storm. 

“ Allemagtig  ! Mynheeren,”  said  he,  “ you 
are  lucky.  Every  stone  of  my  big  dam  has  been 
washed  down  the  river.  I’d  give  fifty  lambs  a 
year  to  have  this  one  on  my  place.” 

As  this  was  one  of  the  men  whom  Carr  had 
thought  likely  to  take  this  portion  of  the  farm 
for  one  of  his  sons,  he  said,  “ If  my  friends 
are  willing  to  let  the  dam  to  you,  with  about 
eight  hundred  or  a thousand  acres  of  veldt, 
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how  many  more  lambs  in  the  year  will  you 
give  ? ” 

“ I will  not  give  more  than  fifty,  though  I 
should  like  a bit  of  veldt  here  and  that  dam  ; but 
I will  give  the  lambs  just  before  they  are  shorn.” 

This  bargain  was  soon  agreed  to,  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  two  or  three  other  dams  were 
made  and  let,  with  portions  of  land,  to  young 
Dutch  farmers,  who  merely  treked  to  the  spot 
with  wife  and  belongings  in  a bullock  waggon,  in 
which  they  lived  by  day  and  slept  by  night.  A 
small  hut  or  shelter  was  built  for  the  kitchen, 
and  a kraal  or  pen  of  thorn-branches  made  for 
the  sheep  ; and  thus  they  would  live  contentedly 
for  months  together,  killing  their  own  meat  and 
making  their  own  bread,  which  was  baked  either 
in  a three-legged  camp  kettle,  or  in  a rude  oven 
scooped  out  of  the  nearest  ant-hill. 
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LED  ASTJ&AY. 

SOMETHING  was  said  a few  pages  back  about 
^ Carr  having  discovered  lead  upon  his  farm, 
and  tracing  the  lode  in  the  direction  of  Weigel egen ; 
therefore,  in  making  the  dams  and  dividing  off 
pieces  of  land,  especial  care  had  been  taken  to 
keep  all  their  operations  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  farm,  so  as  to  have  no  interruption  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  any  future  mine -working. 
There  had  been  some  prospecting  by  the  three 
friends,  and  lead  of  good  quality  had  been  found, 
and  in  all  probability  was  there  in  great  abun- 
dance upon  both  farms.  They  had  also  found 
indications  of  coal,  though  neither  extent  nor 
quality  could  yet  be  determined. 

“ Now,’'  said  Jack,  “ if  we  could  but  find  a 
diamond  mine.  There  is  nothing  like  diamonds 
for  making  a fortune  rapidly.  I must  pay  a 
visit  to  Kimberley  some  day.” 
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“ You  had  better  be  content  to  work  on  where 
you  are,”  said  Carr.  “And  after  all,  that  making 
a fortune  by  diamonds  is  such  a mere  chance ! x 
have  known  many,  who  after  working  for  months, 
have  had  to  give  it  up  and  leave  the  fields  penni- 
less, as,  of  course,  without  means,  they  were  not 
able  to  work  their  claims  ; though  it  is  true  that 
wonderful  fortunes  have  been  made,  and  some- 
times out  of  the  very  claims  that  had  been 
forsaken,  or  sold  in  disgust,  by  unsuccessful  men. 
One  young  lad  bought  a claim  in  that  way  for  a 
mere  song,  and  found  nine  good  stones  the  first 
afternoon  in  one  sieve,  and  continued  to  do  well 
afterwards,  too.” 

“ Lucky  dog  ! ” said  Jack.  “ I would  give 
something  to  be  in  his  shoes.” 

“ Easy  come,  easy  go,”  remarked  Graham. 
“ Perhaps  it  was  spent  recklessly,  and  spoilt  his 
life  after  all.” 

“ Too  often  the  case  with  young  men  who  have 
such  sudden  luck,”  rejoined  Carr.  “ However, 
it  was  not  so  in  his  case : his  father  was  not  very 
well  off,  and  had  had  to  raise  money  by  mort~ 
gaging  his  farm.  That  was  the  first  thing  cleared 
off,  and  an  additional  farm  bought  and  stocked; 
then  he  returned  to  his  claim,  and  on  his  next 
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visit  home  he  took  his  mother  a carriage  and  a 
beautiful  pair  of  horses  as  a present.  His  sisters 
also  came  in  for  their  fair  share  ; and  when  he 
was  at  last  tired  of  diamond  digging,  he  sold  his 
claim  for  a fabulous  sum,  married  the  girl  he  had 
always  cared  for,  and  quietly  settled  down  in  the 
colony  as  a sheep  farmer.” 

“ That  young  fellow  deserved  to  get  on,”  said 
Graham,  warmly  ; “ and  I hope  he  may  have 
health  and  happiness  to  enjoy  what  he  had  left 
for  himself,  after  his  generosity  to  others.” 

“ He  has  every  prospect  of  it.  He  is  a nice 
gentlemanly  lad — good,  steady,  and  industrious  ; 
and  he  writes  to  tell  me  that  his  wife  is  of  the 
‘ purest  water,  and  without  a flaw  \ By-the-by, 
talking  of  letters,  I must  go  to  Pretoria  to-morrow 
to  bring  out  the  post.  Will  either  of  you  go  with 
me  % ” 

“You  go,  Jack,”  said  Edward  Graham  ; “ the 
little  change  will  do  you  good.” 

“ I’d  rather  not,  Ted,  thank  you.  I don’t 
want  change.  I’ll  stay  and  look  after  the  place, 
while  you  go  with  Carr.  I was  wishing  some 
one  would  fetch  the  letters  ; there  must  have 
been  three  mails  in  siueo  we  had  the  last 
batch.” 
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In  the  cool  of  the  morning,  after  an  early  cup 
of  coffee,  Graham  and  Carr  set  off  on  their 
journey. 

“ Good-bye,  old  fellow  ; I hope  you  won’t  feel 
lonely  like,  as  my  aunt’s  old  woman  used  to  say. 
We’ll  try  and  bring  you  a great  budget  of  letters 
to-morrow,  to  make  up  for  our  absence.” 

“ I don’t  expect  you  will  get  back  to-morrow,  ’ 
said  Jack  ; “ it’s  a precious  long  drive  to  take  on 
two  consecutive  days.” 

“Oh  ! it’s  nothing,”  said  Carr.  “ I have  often 
gone  in  during  the  night,  getting  there  as  the 
early  dawn  was  tinging  the  mountains  rosy  red, 
stayed  in  town  all  day,  and  ridden  home  in  the 
evening.  But  we  may  stay  at  Walters’  on  our 
way  back,  in  which  case  you  will  see  us  to  break- 
fast next  day.” 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Jack  went  off  to 
see  the  sheep  out  of  the  kraals,  and  tried  to  get 
up  a little  conversation  in  Dutch  with  the  old 
Hottentot.  After  breakfast  he  did  a little  gar- 
dening, for  he  thought  he  would  try  and  have  a 
nice  flower  garden  by  the  time  Mary  could  join 
them,  which  he  hoped  would  be  soon  now,  Mr. 
Langley  having  written  to  say  that  he  had  begun 
to  arrange  all  business  affairs,  in  order  to  be  able 
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to  leave  the  home  that  it  was  not  likely  he  should 
ever  be  able  to  revisit. 

“ How  good  it  is  of  the  old  man,”  thought 
Jack.  “ I am  sure  I ought  and  do  feel  grateful 
to  him  for  giving  up  his  own  home.  But  I know 
he  could  not  live  anywhere  without  Mary ; and 
of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  could 
stay  there  for  ever  without  me.  If  only  that 
Bank  hadn’t  failed,  or  I could  have  got  another 
berth,  how  much  more  pleasant  it  would  have 
been  to  have  stayed  on  as  we  were.” 

Poor  Jack  ! he  quite  ignored  the  reason  of  his 
failure  to  get  a second  appointment.  But  he 
really  was  beginning  not  to  dislike  this  farm  life 
so  very  much,  and  if  they  could  but  have  better 
communication  with  the  coast,  and  could  afford 
to  employ  more  labour,  why,  then,  he  would  soon 
make  a fortune,  and  he  and  Mary  would  be  able 
to  go  home  and  spend  it.  Thus  Jack  kept  up  a 
running  sort  of  conversation  with  himself — one 
moment  contentedly  building  castles  in  the  air, 
and  then  as  rapidly  pulling  them  down,  and  be- 
moaning his  fate  in  being  so  entirely  shut  out 
from  the  world,  with  only  the  companionship  of 
one  whose  very  presence  was  often  a reproach  to 
him. 
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In  truth  he  rather  revelled  in  a sense  of  free- 
dom this  morning.  He  looked  round  to  see  if 
there  was  anything  he  could  do  which,  if  his 
“ Mentor  ” were  at  home,  he  would  not  think  of 
doing.  But.  no  ! he  could  think  of  nothing,  and 
the  next  moment  he  was  ashamed  of  the  thought. 
He  had  soon  tired  of  gardening,  it  was  such 
awfully  dull  work — everything  was  dull  and 
slow.  He  took  up  a.  novel  that  Carr  had  brought 
over  the  day  before,  and  even  that  was  dull ; he 
dined,  and  then  threw  himself  on  his  bed  to  sleep, 
and  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  sound  of 
English  voices.  They  were  not  those  of  Graham 
and  Carr,  and  yet  they  seemed  familiar. 

“ Who  lives  here  ? ” said  one  of  two  men,  as 
they  passed  the  window. 

“ An  old  Boer  and  his  vromv,”  replied  the 
other.  “ I stayed  here  on  my  way  from  Leyden- 
burg  two  years  ago.” 

Jack  was  up  in  a moment.  The  name  of 
Levdenburg  had  but  one  association  in  his  mind, 
and  that  was  with  Tom  Long  and  Jim  Burstin, 
and  now  he  knew  why  the  voices  were  familiar 
— these  were  those  two  bright  specimens  of 
humanity.  Surely  Jack’s  evil  genius  had  guided 
them  to  that  particular  spot  upon  this  more  than 
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usually  dull  day,  and  just  when  Jack  in  his  weak 
susceptibility  was  more  than  ready  to  welcome 
such  intrusion  upon  the  solitude  which  he  already 
found  irksome.  It  was  with  a glad  and  cheery 
tone  that  he  called  out — 

“Well  ! old  fellows  ! Who’d  have  thought  of 
seeing  you  here  ? Come  in,  I’m  right  glad  to 
see  you  both.” 

For  the  moment  neither  of  the  men  recognised 
Jack  : they  evidently  thought  he  was  labouring 
under  a mistake  in  giving  them  so  warm  a wel- 
come. At  last  Jim  Burstin  said — 

“ Well  ! I declare,  it’s  Mr. Mr.  ? 

“Ford,”  said  Jack.  “ You  surely  don’t  forget 
my  being  with  you  on  board  the  Treryn  Castle  ? ” 
“ Ford ! I remember  now,”  said  Burstin. 
“ This  is  a piece  of  unexpected  good  luck.” 

“ But,”  said  Tom  Long,  “ I don’t  wonder  at 
oar  not  knowing  you.  I don’t  know  who  would 
with  that  long  beard  and  very  brown  face.” 

“ Where’s  the  old  Dutchman  ? ” said  Jim, 
“ And  what  have  you  done  with  your  saintly 
adviser  ? ” 

“ This  place  is  ours  now,”  said  Jack  ; “ and  as 
for  Graham,  he  has  gone  into  Pretoria  for  the 
post.  I expect  him  back  to-morrow.  ‘ Off-saddle* 
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your  horses;  you  will  stay  here  to-night  I 
hope?” 

“ We  shall  we  glad  enough  to  do  that,  I can 
tell  you,  for  we  have  done  a good  day’s  journey, 
and  have  a long  way  before  us.” 

“ What  luck  had  you  at  the  gold-fields  ? ” 

“ Well,  we  can’t  complain  on  that  score,”  said 
Jim  Burstin,  laughing.  “ We  turned  out  a fair 
share  of  the  metal ; but  the  fact  is,  Tom  and  J 
got  up  to  some  spree  that  didn’t  exactly  please 
some  of  the  folks.  They  are  a dull,  stupid  lot, 
and  we  thought  we’d  clear  out  for  a month  or 
so.” 

“And,  besides,”  said  Tom  Long,  “ we  thought 
we’d  like  to  try  Kimberley.  That’s  a place  where 
you  can  combine  business  with  pleasure — pick  up 
diamonds  or  dollars  and  see  a little  life  at  the 
same  time.” 

“ Talk  about  life,  I shouldn’t  think  they  know 
much  about  it  in  South  Africa,”  said  Jack. 

“ You  come  with  us  to  the  diamond  fields,  and 
you’ll  find  something  approaching  to  it,  anyhow 
— I warrant  you  that.” 

“ I intend  to  try  and  go  there  some  day,  if 
only  out  of  curiosity,”  said  Jack ; “ but  I don’t 
know  when,” 
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* No  time  like  the  present,”  rejoined  the  visitor. 
“ We  shall  have  a little  good  fun,  and,  I hope, 
neb  a few  good  diamonds  into  the  bargain. 
Come,  now.  I’ll  tell  you  what  we’ll  do  ; we’ll  go 
partners  in  a claim.” 

“ No  use.  I have  not  the  money  to  do  that.” 

“ That  don’t  signify  a bit.  We  want  a third  ; 
so  we’ll  buy  the  claim,  and,  as  long  as  you  choose 
to  stay  with  us,  you  shall  do  your  share  of  the 
work,  and  take  your  third  off  the  profits.  Come, 
now,  let  me  tell  you  it  isn’t  often  you’ll  get  an 
offer  like  that.” 

The  speaker  was  Tom  Long,  and,  as  he  finished, 
he  winked  in  an  evil  manner  at  Jim,  as  much  as 
to  say,  “ I’ve  set  the  bait  now  ; you’ll  see  how 
he  will  bite 

Jim  shrugged  his  shoulders  ; he  evidently 
did  not  quite  appreciate  the  idea  of  really  per- 
suading Jack  to  go  with  them.  He  looked  upon 
him  as  both  incapable  of  work,  and  worthless  into 
the  bargain.  As  to  the  latter  quality,  it  might 
be  said  he  was  that  himself ; but  worthless  men 
do  not  care  to  have  worthless  men  about  them 
when  there  is  anything  to  be  done,  and  he  would 
have  preferred  having  as  a third  a good  stout 
hard-working  man  of  the  labouring  class,  Jack 
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had,  of  course,  seen  nothing  of  these  signs,  which 
were  passing  behind  him.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  his  horse,  which  was  being  led  up  from  the 
water,  and  thinking,  now  that  there  was  a chance 
of  getting  away  from  the  farm,  how  weary  he 
was  of  it.  Why  should  not  he,  at  all  events, 
saddle  up  his  horse  on  the  morrow,  and  go  with 
them  to  see  this  wonderful  place  ? 

“ I’ll  think  about  it,”  exclaimed  he,  jumping 
up.  “ I must  go  and  see  the  stock  in.  Mean- 
while, 1 hope  you’ll  make  yourselves  at  home. 
I shall  be  back  in  half-an-kour,  and  by  that  time 
the  supper  will  be  ready.” 

“ He’ll  go,  said  Tom  ; “ he  won’t  hesitate 
long.” 

“ Well,  I can’t  for  my  part  see  what  your 
object  is  in  persuading  him.  He’s  no  catch  in 
any  way;  he  doesn’t  know  what  it  is  to  work.  I 
don’t  suppose  he’s  got  any  amount  of  money, 
and  lie’s  not  even  good  at  a spree.  He  funks  at 
anything,  and  he  gets  maudlin  and  drunk  when 
other  people  are  only  just  beginning  to  enjoy 
themselves.” 

“ He’s  got  a good  horse,  at  any  rate,  and,  no 
doubt,  enough  money  to  take  him  there  ; and  as 
to  the  claim,  he’s  a good  strong  fellow,  and  I 
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expect  he’ll  work  if  he  thinks  he  will  get  dia- 
monds. But  my  main  object  is  to  spite  that 
sanctified  customer  that  wouldn’t  so  much  as 
deign  to  look  at  us  in  Durban.” 

“ Well,  have  it  your  own  way,”  said  Jim. 
“ My  opinion  is  that  he’ll  be  more  bother  than 
he’s  worth.” 

Jack  required  but  little  more  persuasion,  for 
even  before  he  had  returned  to  the  house  he  had 
more  than  half  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
go. 

The  only  thing  now  that  caused  him  to  hesi- 
tate was,  the  knowledge  that  his  home  letters 
were  on  the  road.  If  he  could  but  have  had 
those  first ! No  doubt  Tom  and  Jim  might  be 
induced  to  postpone  their  journey  until  theii 
arrival ; but  he  knew  enough  of  Graham  to  be 
sure  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  persuade  him 
against  accompanying  these  two  men  to  the  dia- 
mond fields,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  else.  So, 
merely  leaving  a note,  asking  Graham  to  forward 
his  letters  to  Kimberley,  without  a word  about 
his  companions,  John  Ford  once  more  yielded  to 
temptation,  and  went. 
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PLUCKED  ! 

rpiIEY  travelled  but  slowly  ; often  going  con- 
siderably  out  of  the  road.  Thus  it  was  more 
than  a week  before  they  reached  the  fields  ; but 
long  before  that  time  John  Ford  had  found  out 
how  utterly  worthless  his  two  acquaintances  were 
Well  had  it  been  for  him  had  he  turned  his 
horse’s  head  and  retraced  his  steps  then  ! 

“ When  are  you  going  to  get  the  claim  1 ” asked 
Jack  one  day,  after  they  had  been  at  the  fields 
nearly  a week.  “ I want  to  be  finding  diamonds, 
and  don’t  see  much  chance  of  it  yet.” 

“All  in  good  time,  old  fellow  ! ” answered  Tom 
Long.  “ Why  don’t  you  do  as  we  do  ? You  will 
go  oft’  loafing  and  mooning  about  by  yourself 
night  after  night,  or  drinking  and  sleeping,  when 
you  ought  to  be  wide  awake  ; as  if  there  wasn’t 
time  enough  all  day  long  for  that  sort  of  fun.” 

“ Well,  I think  one  may  as  well  sleep  as  sit 
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stewing  in  that  hot  gambling  place,  as  yon  do, 
over  a pack  of  cards,  all  night  long.  I suppose 
you  don’t  call  that  wasting  time,  or  money 
either  ? ” 

“No,  I don’t ; looking  at  it  from  my  point  of 
view.  If  I haven’t  got  a claim  I have  managed 
to  pick  up  a goodish  many  of  the  shiners.  Look 
at  that  for  a couple  of  nights’  work,”  and  as  he 
spoke  he  opened  a small  tin  box  that  he  took 
from  the  pocket  of  his  trousers,  and  showed  Jack 
about  a dozen  beautiful  diamonds  of  various  sizes. 

“And  then,  too,  you  must  remember  that  Jim 
has  as  many.  Don’t  you  think  that’s  better  than 
sitting,  month  after  month,  sorting  at  those 
blessed  tables,  or  working  with  a pickaxe  in  the 
bottom  of  a claim,  picking  your  life  out,  and 
perhaps  not  finding  one  stone  in  the  week?  Bah ! 
you  don’t  suppose  we  got  our  nuggets  at  Leyden- 
burg  by  digging  for  them  ? No,  no  ; I know  a 
trick  worth  two  of  that,  but  this  place  is  far 
better  than  Leydenburg.  There  are  large  fortunes 
to  be  made  here  if  you  have  anything  like  decent 
luck.” 

“ I wish  I knew  how  to  make  one  of  them,’' 
said  Jack  ; “ though  I am  afraid  1 could  not 
make  it  in  the  way  you  do.” 
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“ I brought  you  here,  so  I’ll  show  you  how  you 
can  set  about  it,  old  fellow.  Perhaps  it’s  just  as 
well  that  we  have  not  been  seen  about  together, 
and  for  the  future  we  had  better  appear  to  be 
perfect  strangers.” 

He  then  unfolded  such  a scheme  of  villainy 
and  cheating  that  even  weak,  yielding  Jack  began 
to  think  that  it  would  be  better,  indeed,  if  they 
were  perfect  strangers,  and  almost  to  wish  him- 
self back  again  on  the  farm. 

“ I couldn’t  do  it,  Long  ! indeed,  I couldn’t. 
I should  make  a mess  of  it,  and,  ten  to  one,  betray 
you  both  into  the  bargain.” 

“ You  haven’t  the  pluck,  I do  believe.  What 
is  all  this  diamond  digging  but  gambling  ? It  is 
just  a game  of  hazard  from  beginning  to  end. 
But  never  mind,  I shall  have  a claim  in  another 
day  or  two — it  must  follow  the  diamonds  ; and 
then  you  shall  have  the  working  of  that.  I hope 
you’ll  like  it,  that’s  all ; but  meanwhile  you  can 
come  in  by  chance  to-night,  and  if  there’s  a 
fourth  wanted  against  me,  why  you  can  take  the 
place.  You’ll  make  a capital  griffin,  and  you 
shan’t  lose  by  it  in  the  long  run  ; but  don’t  play 
if  you  don’t  like.  I was  only  thinking  of  the 
claim  ; the  sooner  we  can  ease  that  young  fellow 
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of  all  his  findings,  the  sooner  we  shall  have  his 
claim.” 

That  night  Jack  thought  he  might  as  well  see 
what  was  going  on  among  the  card  players.  He 
comforted  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a 
perfect  stranger.  No  one  need  ever  know  that 
he  had  been  there,  for,  of  course,  he  should  not 
go  in  habitually,  as  Tom  and  Jim  did : the 
remembrance  of  Mary  would  keep  him  from  that. 
He  almost  turned  back  as  her  pure,  beautiful 
image  came  before  his  mind’s  eye  ; but,  as  we 
have  said,  John  Ford  was  very  weak,  so  it  was 
only  almost,  and  after  a momentary  hesitation 
and  a muttered  “ She  will  never  know,”  he 
boldly  went  in. 

“ Good  evening,  stranger ; will  you  take  a 
hand  ? ” said  one  of  the  party. 

" No,  thank  you,”  answered  Jack  ; “ I’ll  just 
look  on  at  the  game  for  a little  while.” 

“ Rather  you’d  go  to  another  table,  then,”  said 
another  of  the  men  ; “ bless’ d if  I can  play  if  I’m 
watched.” 

Jack  moved  off  directly,  and  in  the  direction 
of  Tom  Long’s  table,  where  sat  three  men — Tom, 
Jim,  and,  as  Jack  supposed,  the  young  fellow  who 
was  to  be  plucked  as  clean  as  any  pigeon. 
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“What  are  we  waiting  for?”  asked  he,  as 
Jack  was  sauntering  towards  them. 

“ Your  partner,  to  be  sure,”  exclaimed  the 
others  ; “ he  said  he’d  come,  didn’t  he  ? ” 

“ Yes  ; but  I rather  think  the  poor  devil  lost 
every  sou  lie  had  last  night,  and  has  got  nothing 
more  to  play  with.” 

“ More  reason  he  should  try  and  get  some  of 
it  back,”  said  Tom.  “ The  luck’s  safe  to  turn 
to-night.” 

“ I’m  sure  I wish  it  may  ; I should  dearly  like 
to  get  back  some  of  my  diamonds.  What  do 
you  say,  Mr.  Stranger  ; will  you  mind  taking 
my  partner’s  place  till  he  comes  ? ” 

“ This  gentleman  particularly  said  he  did  not 
wish  to  play,”  said  Tom  ; “ and  I hate  to  play 
with  men  pressed  into  the  service.  I always 
lose.  We  had  better  wait  another  five  or  ten 
minutes,  at  any  rate.” 

“ Do  you  really  object  ? ” said  the  young  man 
to  Jack.  “ I rather  fancy  you’ll  bring  me  good 
luck.” 

“ Oh  ! I don’t  mind  the  least  bit  in  the  world. 

I shall  be  happy  to  join  you,  if  you  think  so — 
only  I -must  tell  you  that  my  purse  won’t  stand 
high  stakes,” 
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That  night  the  luck,  whether  by  chance  or  not, 
was  all  on  their  side.  Jack  rose  from  the  game 
just  three  times  as  rich  as  when  he  sat  down, 
while  his  partner  had  three  of  his  beautiful  dia- 
monds back  snugly  in  his  own  pocket. 

“ There,  I knew  you  would  bring  me  good 
luck,”  said  he  to  Jack;  “and  if  you  had  not 
been  so  chary  about  your  stakes  I should  have 
had  more.  However,  we’ll  have  another  trial  to- 
morrow. If  I could  only  win  them  all  back  from 
those  men  I’d  cut  the  whole  concern  and  nevei 
come  near  this  den  again.” 

Tom  and  Jim  had  walked  away  before  this  was 
said. 

“ Better  leave  off  now  while  you  have  some- 
thing left,”  said  Jack,  for  he  felt  sure,  after  his 
conversation  of  the  morning,  that  Tom  had  some 
ulterior  object  in  allowing  them  to  win  game 
after  game  as  they  had  done  that  night,  and  he 
did  not  quite  like  being  made  a party  to  it.  At 
the  same  time  he  could  not  betray  them  by 
giving  this  young  man  a more  direct  warning. 

“ I don’t  like  those  two  fellows,”  remarked  the 
youth.  “ They  are  perfect  cads,  and,  between 
ourselves,  I thought  last  night  that  they  were  a 
couple  of  sharpers ; but  they  have,  I think, 
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played  fair  enough  to-night.  At  all  events  they 
did  nothing  for  themselves.” 

“ Suppose  we  neither  of  us  come  to-morrow,” 
said  Jack  ; “ we’re  not  bound  to.” 

“ No  ; of  course  we  are  not,  but  now’  that  the 
luck  has  turned  I want  to  get  back  what  I have 
lost.  They  have  the  results  of  my  hard  work  for 
months  past.  I was  a fool  to  begin  with  the 
play,  but  having  begun  I Avon’t  leave  it  till  I am 
better  off  than  I am  now.” 

He  did  not  leave  it,  and  each  night  Jack  was 
there  to  see  him  through.  A gain  and  again  the} 
were  winners  ; then  came  a turn,  and  they  lost 
steadily  and  heavily,  Tom  Long  supplying  Jack 
with  money  to  make  a show  of  losing  on  his  side. 
At  last  the  young  man  exclaimed — 

“ My  claim  against  all  the  diamonds  you  have 
won  from  me.  To-morrow  night  it  shall  be 
yours,  if  I lose.” 

The  game  was  played,  the  claim  was  lost ; and 
the  young  man,  throwing  up  his  cards,  went  out 
penniless. 

“ There,  Jack,”  said  Tom,  the  next  day;  “you 
can  go  to  work  in  that  claim  to-morrow,  if  you 
like.  I told  you  I should  get  it  for  you.  You 
have  fairly  earned  your  right  to  a share  of  the 
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diamonds,  and,”  added  he,  with  a leer,  “ I 
congratulate  you  upon  your  aptitude  as  a pupil.” 

“ I don’t,  feel  inclined  to  accept  your  congratu- 
lations,” rejoined  Jack ; “ nor  to  work  in  the 
claim,  either.  I think  I’ve  had  about  enough  of 
the  fields.  Give  me  what  you  consider  my  share 
of  the  claim,  and  I’ll  be  off  back  to  Pretoria 
again.” 

“ Your  share  of  the  claim,  indeed  ! Why  don’t 
you  ask  for  a third  of  all  the  diamonds  we  have 
won,  too  ? The  claim  belongs  to  Burstin  and 
me.  You  have  no  pretence  whatever  to  a share 
in  that ; and  I think  you  may  consider  yourself 
well  olf  that  we  offer  you  a third  of  all  the  dia- 
monds you  may  find  there.  You  wanted  to 
work  ; well,  there’s  the  claim  ready  to  hand,  and 
it’s  my  opinion  that  the  sooner  you  get  at  it  the 
better,  for  I know  you  haven’t  a rap  belonging  to 
you  ; and  as  for  going  back  to  Pretoria,  I don’t 
know  how  you  mean  to  do  it,  having  sold  your 
horse  and  saddle.” 

To  do  Jack  justice,  small  though  the  meed  due 
to  him  may  be,  he  felt,  now  that  the  excitement 
was  really  over,  full  of  remorse  at  having  lent 
himself  to  the  disgraceful  act  of  sheer  robbery, 
as  he  now  considered  it,  and  his  asking  for  his 
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share  of  the  claim  was  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  restore  that  portion  to  its  former  owner, 
merely  retaining  sufficient  to  carry  him  back  to 
the  farm. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  MINE. 

TATSGUSTED  with  himself,  and  angry  with 
^ those  who  had  made  such  a tool  of  him, 
Jack  turned  away  and  walked  towards  the  tent 
of  their  victim.  He  knew  the  direction  in  which 
it  lay,  for  he  had  been  there  with  him ; but  there 
were  so  many  tents  and  they  were  so  much  alike, 
that  he  might  have  wandered  long  without  dis- 
covering  the  one  of  which  he  was  in  search, 
besides  which,  strange  to  say,  he  did  not  even 
know  the  name  of  the  young  man,  so  that  he 
could  not  inquire. 

He  was  just  thinking  of  going  to  ask  Burstin 
the  name  of  the  assignee  of  the  claim,  when  a 
coloured  man,  whom  he  at  once  recognised,  came 
running  up  to  him,  saying — 

“ Please,  sir,  my  master  left  a letter  for  you, 
in  case  you  should  call  before  lie  came  back. ” 
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“Has  lie  gone  already?”  said  Jack:  “I  thought 
I should  find  him  here.” 

He  followed  the  servant  into  the  tent,  and  sat 
down  on  the  little  bedstead.  Weary  and  sad,  he 
held  out  his  hand  for  the  letter,  which  he  almost 
feared  to  open,  for  his  guilty  conscience  pictured 
it  full  of  reproaches. 

He  knew  not,  as  we  have  said,  the  name  of  the 
writer  ; but  the  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by 
name.  This,  in  an  absent  way,  he  noticed  and 
wondered  at,  then  opened  and  read  : — 

“To  my  Fellow  Victim. 

“ Dear  Mr.  Ford, — Would  that  I had  taken 
your  advice  that  first  night  we  played  together, 
and  entered  that  hellish  den  no  more.  I have 
lost  all,  all,  and  more  than  all,  for  a great  part  of 
the  money  that  was  invested  in  that  claim  did 
not  belong  to  me.  An  old  friend  of  my  dear 
father’s  entrusted  it  to  me,  believing  in  my 
honour  ! God  forgive  me  for  having  deceived 
them  all  as  I have  done.  One  short  month  back, 
1 wrote  word  that  I should  soon  be  in  a position 
to  go  home  and  claim  my  sweet  bride.  Mine  ! 
Good  God  ! No.  She  is  not  for  me  ! My  Mary 
could  not  wed  a gambler.  And  you,  my  poor 
friend,  who  did  your  best  to  turn  me  from  dam- 
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nation  before  it  was  too  late,  I reproach  myself 
bitterly  for  having  been  the  one  to  induce  you, 
contrary  to  your  desire,  to  join  me  in  play.  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  I would  give  now,  were  1 
alone  the  sufferer.  You  have  lost  heavily,  and 
all  by  my  fault.  I cannot  recall  the  past ; but  1 
hope  you  will  not  reject  the  only  thing  I have  to 
leave  behind  me — that  is,  my  tent  and  its 
furniture.  Do  not  go  near  those  sharpers  any 
more  while  you  remain  on  the  fields.  Their 
nefarious  gains  will  bring  them  no  good.  They 
will  meet  with  their  just  reward  some  day.  I 
paid  my  man  a week’s  wages  in  advance  before 
I went  out  last  night. 

“ Good-bye  ; you  would  have  been  my  friend  : 
think  as  well  of  me  as  you  can. 

“ Yours  truly, 

“John  Sinclair.” 

To  attempt  to  depict  the  state  of  abject 
remorse  into  which  Jack  was  thrown  by  the 
reading  of  this  letter  is  impossible.  He  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands  and  groaned,  “ He,  his 
friend  He,  who,  while  pretending  to  be  with 
him,  had  in  reality  been  against  him,  and  had 
even  wickedly  and  cruelly  aided  those  evil  spirits 
to  ruin  him  body  and  soul. 
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“ Where  did  your  master  go,  and  how  long 
will  he  be  absent  ? ” said  he  to  the  man,  who 
stood  near  the  door  of  the  tent  watching  him, 
and  thinking  how  much  he  must  have  loved  his 
master  to  be  so  sad  at  his  going  away. 

“ I do  not  know,  master  ; but  he  told  me  that 
he  had  sold  his  claim  and  was  going  on  a long 
journey.  He  was  writing  till  about  two  hours 
ago,  and  then  went  out  to  post  his  letters,  telling 
me  to  give  that  one  to  you,  and  that  you  would 
stay  in  this  tent,  till  he  came  back,  or  till  you 
left  the  fields.” 

“ Did  he  take  his  portmanteau  with  him  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sir,  and  a parcel.  I carried  them  to  the 
Post  Office,  where  he  was  waiting  for  Cobb’s  mail 
coach,  when  he  sent  me  back  in  case  you  should 
call.” 

“ Was  it  the  coach  for  the  gold-fields  ! ” 

“ I think  it  was  the  other  one,  sir,  though  it 
hadn’t  come  up  when  my  master  sent  me  back  ; 
but  there  were  three  or  four  gentlemen  waiting, 
and  one  said,  ‘ Hurrah  for  Old  England  ! ’ and 
another  said  he  wished  the  land  journey  was  over, 
and  he  was  safe  on  board  ship  again.” 

“ You  are  right ; he  must  have  gone  to 
England.  And,”  thought  he  to  himself,  “ I am 
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glad  he  had  some  means  to  enable  him  to  get 
away  from  here.  I wish  I had,  but  I will  starve 
rather  than  go  into  that  claim.  Thieves,  robbers, 
scoundrels,  how  I hate  you  both.  I will  not  go 
down  into  that  claim  ; his  face  would  haunt  me 
there.  Ha ! ha ! they  want  to  get  me  down 
there,  and  then  I should  tell  no  tales  ! They 
would  not  let  me  come  up  ! Oh  ! my  head  ! my 
head  !” 

“ Master  is  ill ; I will  make  some  tea,”  said 
the  man. 

“Yes,  I am  ill.  I have  not  slept  for  many 
nights.  Look  here,  David,  your  master  said  you 
were  an  honest  servant.  In  this  purse  is  all  the 
money  I have  : it  is  not  enough  to  take  me  away 
from  this  accursed  place.  You  must  put  it  away 
somewhere  safely,  and  make  it  go  as  far  as  you 
can  for  our  food.  If  I ask  you  for  any,  do  not 
give  me  a penny  of  it.  I might  want  to  try  and 
make  more  of  it ; but,  no  ! ten  thousand  times 
no  ! I will  never  touch  a card  again  ! ” 

“ Ah  ! sir.  I wish  my  master  had  said  so. 
He  was  never  like  himself  when  he  was  going  to 
one  of  those  bad  places,  where  they  sat  up  all 
night  playing  cards.  Many  nights  I asked  him 
to  stay  at  home  and  sleep.” 
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“ Sleep ! Yes,  oh  God  ! I wish  I could 
sleep.” 

“ Lie  down,  master  ; it  will  do  you  good  to 
rest.  I will  tie  up  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  go 
and  get  something  for  supper.” 

“ Those  two  bad  men,  David,  who  cheated 
your  master — do  you  know  them  ? ” 

“Yes,  sir.  I followed  him  there,  and  went 
into  the  room  one  night  with  a tray  of  wine 
glasses,  and  I should  know  them  again  any- 
where.” 

“You  will  not  tell  them  where  lam,  David  ; 
and  never  let  them  come  here.  I hate  the  sight 
of  them.” 

“ All  right,  sir  ; they  won’t  know  you’re  here 
if  you  don’t  tell  them.”  replied  the  man,  as  he 
went  off  to  do  his  small  amount  of  marketing. 

But,  first  of  all,  David’s  curiosity  led  him 
round  to  see  whether  anyone  had  yet  taken 
possession  of  his  master’s  claim.  What  he  saw 
there  we  will  relate  in  due  course. 

“ Have  you  seen  that  ne’er-do-well,  Jack  Ford, 
to-day'?”  asked  Tom  Long  of  Jim  Burstin.  “ He 
went  off  from  me  in  a huff  this  morning.  You 
should  have  seen  him  look  at  me  when  I wouldn’t 
give  him  what  he  called  his  share  of  the  claim. 
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He  looked  downright  wicked  and  nasty.  He 
didn’t  want  to  work  in  the  claim,  forsooth  ! Was 
tired  of  it  all,  and  would  go  home,  like  the  Pro- 
digal Son  ! ” 

“ He’ll  blab,”  said  Jim.  “ I have  not  seen 
him  all  day.  You  told  him  too  much  for  safety, 
and  you  had  better  have  given  him  a lump  sum 
to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  If  he  went  away,  so 
much  the  better.” 

“ Not  a bit  of  it,”  said  Tom.  “ I mean  that 
claim  to  be  worked,  and  he  shall  work  it ; but  if 
he  turns  rusty  and  means  to  blab — well  ! I shall 
know  how  to  stop  his  jaw,  that’s  all.” 

“ Oh  ! come,  now,  you  had  better  not  talk  like 
that.  We’ve  gone  quite  far  enough.  Jack’s  a 
poor  weak  fool,  and  like  enough  he’s  taken  a 
bit  of  a fancy  to  that  youngster,  and  feels  some- 
what sore  at  having  had  to  help  to  skin  him  ; 
but  I shouldn’t  like  to  see  any  harm  come  to 
Jack.” 

“ Well ! let  him  mind  what  he’s  about,  and 
keep  his  tongue  between  his  teeth.  As  to  his 
working  in  the  claim,  I’d  bet  ten  to  one  that  he’s 
down  there  now — gone  to  hunt  on  his  own  hook 
for  a stone  or  two.” 

“ Come,  now,  Tom,  do  remember  that  Jack’s  a 
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gentleman.  He  wouldn’t  do  a tiling  that  wasn’t 
quite  on  the  square.” 

“ Oh,  of  course  not ! He’s  perfectly  straight- 
forward, even  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  claim  was  come  by.  I only  know  that  that 
young  fellow  would  have  smelt  a rat  long  ago  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Jack’s  innocent  way  of 
playing  on.  I never  had  a better  pupil ; and  as 
for  this  fit.  of  squeamishness,  he  will  soon  get 
over  that,  if  he  hasn’t  done  so  already.  I don’t 
see  the  fun  of  paying  him  off,  and  letting  him  go 
the  moment  he  becomes  useful.” 

“ Perhaps  he’s  gone  already.” 

“ Not  he  ; he’ll  have  his  share  of  diamonds 
first.  What  do  you  bet  that  he  is  not  in  that 
claim  now.” 

“ Anything  you  like  ; he’s  more  likely  to  have 
set  off  walking  home  than  to  be  going  down  there 
to-day.” 

“Well,  we’ll  just  go  round;  I want  to  see 
what  it’s  like.  I hear  that  it  cost  .£7,000.” 

“ Poor  devil ! It  was  a lot  to  lose  upon  one 
game.” 

“ More  fool  he  for  losing  it.” 

“ So  say  I.” 

“ There,  now ; what  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
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There’s  your  boasted  gentleman  down  at  the 
bottom  of  that  claim,  or  I’m  very  much  mistaken.” 
Upon  looking  into  the  depths  of  the  mine  from 
above,  they  could  distinguish  that  there  certainly 
was  a glimmer  of  light  below,  as  if  from  a lighted 
lantern. 

“ I don’t  believe  it  is  Jack,”  said  Jim. 

“ The  only  way  to  satisfy  ourselves,”  replied 
the  other,  “ will  be  to  go  down  and  see,  though 
I told  him  not  to  go  till  to-morrow.” 

They  descended,  Tom  calling  some  coloured 
men  whose  duty  it  was  to  work  the  windlass,  to 
let  them  down.  But  when  they  reached  the 
bottom,  what  a sight  met  their  eyes  ! Their 
victim  of  last  night  was  sitting  on  the  floor  of 
the  mine,  leaning  back  against  the  wall.  He  sat 
in  a pool  of  blood,  and  blood  was  oozing  from  his 
breast. 

“ Oh,  horror  ! ” exclaimed  Tom.  “ Up,  up,  I 
say.  He  has  shot  himself ; pull  us  up.” 

Of  course  the  words  were  not  heard  by  those 
above.  He  screamed,  he  swore,  he  yelled  to  no 
purpose.  Jim  Burstin  leant  against  the  side  of 
the  mine,  with  a white  face,  staring  at  the  young 
man,  whom  he  thought  dead.  But  he  was  not 
dead — the  voices  roused  him  from  his  fainting 
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condition,  and,  starting  up,  pale  and  bleeding,  he 
exclaimed — 

“ Wretches,  villains  ! why  do  you  come  here  ? 
Could  you  not  leave  me  in  peace  to  die  ? But 
no,  I do  not  want  to  die.  See  here,  enough  to 
redeem  all,  and  they  are  mine  ! The  claim  was 
not  to  be  yours  till  to-night.” 

There  was  indeed  enough  to  redeem  all.  'He 
had  placed  a revolver  to  his  breast  and  fired,  the 
shot  not  taking  immediate  effect,  he  had  fired 
again  quickly  in  the  direction  of  his  head  ; the 
ball  grazed  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  and  entered 
the  wall  of  the  mine,  but  it  was  probably  the 
reverberation  that  caused  a quantity  of  debris  to 
fall  about  him,  and  with  it  one  of  those  rich 
pockets  of  diamonds  which  have  been  read  of  and 
dreamt  about,  but  which  have  ever  seemed  like 
my tli s to  the  hard-working,  practical  digger. 
Around  the  would-be  suicide,  the  beggared 
gambler,  lay  sparkling  gems  that  would  have 
yielded  him  untold  wealth,  while  in  his  hand  he 
clutched  one  of  the  largest-sized  diamonds  that 
had  ever  been  seen  on  the  fields. 

“ Yours  ! ” exclaimed  Tom,  with  an  oath  ; 
“ they  are  mine.  I will  swear  that  it  is  night 
already.” 
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“ It  is  not.  You  lie.  I know  by  where  that 
feeble  gleam  of  light  touches  the  wall.” 

Tom  took  up  the  pistol  that  lay  on  the  floor, 
and,  pointing  it  at  the  wounded  man,  grasped 
the  hand  that  so  firmly  held  the  coveted  gem. 

Then  ensued  a fearful  struggle.  The  youth, 
with  his  unoccupied  hand,  seized  Tom’s  pistol- 
arm  tightly,  and  fought  with  the  strength  and 
desperation  of  a wounded  tiger.  By  a sudden 
twist  he  had  freed  the  hand  that  held  the  dia- 
mond from  Tom’s  hold,  and  defended  himself 
well. 

“Tom,  Tom,  leave  him,”  cried  Jim,  at  Iasi 
starting  forward  and  trying  to  pull  Tom  back  ; 
“ look  there  ! ” 

“ Hands  off,  you  sneaking  coward,  or  I’ll  shoot 
you ! ” at  the  same  moment  seizing  the  throat  of 
the  young  man,  whose  attention  had  been 
momentarily  drawn  from  the  defensive  by  Jim’s 
exclamation. 

“ The  rope  ! the  rope  ! ” shrieked  Jim,  still 
clinging  to  Tom’s  shoulder. 

Two  shots  were  fired  from  the  revolver.  Jim 
Burstin  loosed  his  hold,  Tom’s  grasp  tightened 
on  the  throat  of  the  other,  who,  as  Jim  reeled 
and  stumbled  to  the  floor,  fell  forward  with  a 
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gurgling  sound,  while  his  life’s  blood  rushed  in 
torrents  from  his  mouth  and  the  wound  in  his 
breast,  deluging  his  assailant  with  gore. 

Tom’s  right  hand  still  mechanically  held  the 
pistol,  while  with  the  other  he  endeavoured  to 
free  himself  from  the  death-grasp  of  his  dying 
victim,  when  suddenly  a flood  of  light  lighted 
up  the  whole  mine. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


LIFE  OR  DEATH  ? 

VITE  left  Mr.  Sinclair’s  servant,  David,  on  his 
’ ' way  to  his  master’s  claim.  Just  as  he  was 
within  a dozen  yards  of  the  spot,  he  saw  the  two 
men  whom  he  had  reason  to  regard  as  his  master’s 
worst  enemies,  looking  into  the  mine,  and  after- 
wards being  let  down  into  it. 

“ What  can  they  want  there  ? ” thought  David. 
“ My  master  said  the  claim  would  be  sold  to- 
morrow. They  must  be  after  some  wickedness.” 
So  David  thought  he  would  stay  a few  minutes 
to  see  if  they  came  up  again. 

He  had  scarcely  decided  on  this,  when  two 
policemen  appeared,  and  asked  the  men  who  had 
let  Tom  and  Jim  down  if  they  had  seen  two 
white  men  go  past  that  way  within  the  last  ten 
minutes. 

“No,”  said  they,  “we  ain’t  seen  no  white 
fellows  go  past.” 
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“ What  you  want  ’em  for,  policeman  ? ” said 
one.  “ You  give  reward,  and  tell  what  they  look 
like,  and  we’ll  help  you  find  them.” 

“ Two  white  men  have  gone  down  that  claim,” 
said  David. 

“ How  long  ago  ?” 

“ About  five  minutes.” 

“ What  did  you  mean,  you  rascals,  by  saying 
there  were  none  by  here  ? ” 

“ Oh  ! they  went  down,  they  did  not  go  past ! ” 
and  the  lot  of  merry  black  men  laughed  at  the 
good  joke  they  wore  having  at  the  expense  of 
the  police. 

“ What  were  the  men  like  ? Did  you  know 
them  ? ” said  the  constable  to  David. 

“Yes,  I know  them  ; they  play  cards  every 
night  at  G.’s.” 

“ The  very  men  ! Is  that  their  claim  ? ” 

“ No  ; it  is  my  master’s.  I will  go  down  with 
you,  if  you  like.” 

“All  right,  then;  but  be  on  the  look-out — 
they  may  be  difficult  to  nab.” 

They  all  got  into  the  bucket  to  descend  ; and 
it  was  then  that  Jim,  seeing  the  empty  bucket 
which  had  brought  himself  and  Tom  to  the 
bottom  being  hauled  up,  and  knowing  that  this 
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meant  the  descent  of  the  other  full,  tried  to  drag 
Tom  away  from  Sinclair  before  the  arrival  of 
fresh  witnesses  to  his  murderous  onslaught,  little 
thinking  that  he  himself  would  be  the  first  to 
fall  by  the  hand  of  his  comrade,  whom  the  sight 
of  that  fatal  gem  had  already  incited  to  one 
murderous  deed. 

When  the  party  reached  the  floor  of  the  claim, 
and  the  policemen  suddenly  threw  the  light  of 
their  bull’s-eyes  into  the  dimly-lighted  mine,  the 
whole  scene  burst  upon  them  with  a horrible 
reality  not  often  experienced  in  a lifetime. 

As  the  elder  policeman  started  forward  and 
wrenched  the  pistol  from  Tom’s  hand,  the  lattei 
glared  at  him  like  a wild  beast. 

“ What  right  have  you  here  ? ” said  he. 
“ This  man  shot  himself.” 

“ A likely  tale ! With  the  pistol  in  your 
hand.” 

The  other  policeman  had  gone  to  Jim  Burstin, 
who  was  evidently  dying. 

“ Who  did  this  ? ” asked  he. 

“We  found  Mr.  Sinclair  lying  here  ; he  had 
tried  to  shoot  himself,  but  was  not  dead.  Tom 
Long  shot  me  and  strangled  him,”  gasped  the 
dying  man. 
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“ Do  you  swear  to  that  ? ” said  the  officer. 

“ I do — so  help  me  God.  We  ruined  Sinclair 
last  night  at  play.” 

“ Oh,  my  master  ! it  is  my  poor  master  !”  said 
David.  “You  villain,  you  have  murdered  him.” 

“ I did  not,”  said  Tom.  “ I swear  that  he 
shot  himself.” 

“ There  are  marks  of  your  bloody  hands  upon 
his  throat,  and  he  is  black  in  the  face,”  said  the 
policeman. 

“ My  poor  master,  who  was  always  so  good,” 
cried  David,  sobbing,  as  he  lifted  the  seemingly 
lifeless  body  and  carried  it  towards  the  shaft. 

“ Come  here,”  said  Jim  to  David,  as  he  laid 
the  body  of  his  master  down.  “ I have  not  long 
to  live.  This  claim — your  master  thought  he  lost 
it  fairly  to  us,  but  you  both  bear  witness  that  he 
did  not.  We  marked  the  cards.  You  will  find 
them  among  our  things.  The  claim  and  the 
diamonds  will  belong  to  his  own  people.  Tom 
Long  ruined  me,  and  then — God  forgive  me  ! — I 
helped  him  to  ruin  others.  Water  ! give  me 
water  ! I am  dying  ! ” 

There  was  a small  tin  standing  in  one  corner 
of  the  claim ; it  contained  water.  He  drank  with 
difficulty,  and  fell  back  exhausted. 
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“ He’s  going,”  said  the  policeman,  holding  his 
hand. 

For  a few  moments  all  was  silent  as  the  grave. 
Then,  as  the  death-rattle  was  heard,  David,  the 
black  man,  still  sobbing  from  excitement,  lifted 
up  his  voice  and  said — 

“ Oh  ! just  but  mercy-loving  God,  who  didst 
pardon  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  have  mercy  upon 
this  sinner.” 

“Mercy — for — a — sinner,”  they  were  his  last 
words,  and  Jim  Burstin  was  no  more. 

“We  will  leave  him  there  until  the  doctor 
and  the  field-cornet  have  seen  him,”  said  the 
policeman ; “ and  we  had  better  put  that 

poor  young  fellow  on  one  side  for  the  same 
purpose.” 

“ No — oh,  no  ; I cannot  leave  my  master,” 
said  David.  “ The  doctor  can  come  and  see  him 
in  his  own  tent.” 

“ My  poor  fellow,’*  said  the  officer,  “ it  is 
better  to  leave  him  here  until  after  the  inquiry.” 

David  knelt  down  by  his  master,  and  lifted 
his  head,  resting  it  on  his  shoulder. 

“ I will  not  leave  him  here,”  said  he.  “ I do 
not  believe  he  is  dead ; I thought  I felt  him 
move  as  I lifted  him  up.” 
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' “ Poor  fellow,  he  won’t  move  any  more,” 
replied  the  policeman. 

“ Do  send  us  up  in  the  first  bucket,”  said 
David.  “ 1 should  be  frightened  to  stay  here 
alone.” 

At  last  they  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  gently 
lifting  the  body  of  poor  Sinclair  into  the  bucket, 
David  following,  and  sustaining  him  in  his  arms, 
for  he  would  not  believe  that  he  was  dead. 

Meanwhile  Tom  Long  had  been  handcuffed 
and  pinioned  until  such  time  as  he  should  be 
safely  lodged  in  gaol ; and  there  we  will  leave 
him,  merely  saying  that  by  a singular  coincidence, 
the  policemen  who  arrived  so  opportunely,  had 
been  sent  to  arrest  the  two  men  that  afternoon 
on  the  charge  of  fraudulent  practices  and  gross 
misdemeanours  at  Leydenburg. 

Meanwhile  David  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
mine,  still  holding  the  body  of  his  mastev  care- 
fully in  his  arms. 

Great  was  the  horror  of  the  bystanders  upon 
seeing  the  nature  of  his  burden  ; but  willing 
hands  soon  helped  him  to  place  it  upon  a hand- 
barrow,  and  to  carry  it  to  the  tent,  while  one  of 
the  men  ran  off  for  the  doctor. 

Until  he  began  to  untie  the  strings  that 
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fastened  the  door  of  the  tent,  David  had  totally 
forgotten  that  he  had  left  Jack  Ford  there.  He 
was  sitting  in  a large  easy  folding  chair,  and  so 
fast  asleep  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  noise 
made  by  David  and  his  helpers,  in  bringing  his 
master  into  the  tent,  and  placing  him  upon  the 
bed,  he  did  not  awake. 

They  left  him  undisturbed,  and  he  slept  for 
some  hours,  David  having,  meanwhile,  told  the 
doctor  and  others  that  he  was  his  master’s  friend, 
and  had  a right  to  be  there. 

The  man  was  correct  in  thinking  that  Sinclair 
was  not  dead.  As  the  doctor  came  up  to  the 
bed  to  examine  the  body,  David  said — 

“ I am  quite  sure  that  I felt  my  master  move, 
more  than  once,  as  I brought  him  up  from  the 
mine.” 

“ More  than  likely  that  you  did,  my  man  ; it 
was  muscular  contraction,  if  you  know  what  that 
is.  But,  to  judge  from  his  appearance,  I don’t 
think  you  will  ever  feel  that  again,”  at  the  same 
time  placing  his  hand  over  Sinclair's  heart.  “ I 
thought  not,”  continued  he  ; “ there  is  no  life 
there  ! Put  your  hand  there  and  satisfy  your- 
self.’’ 

David  laid  his  cheek  down  upon  the  spot 
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instead  of  his  hand.  For  a full  minute  he  was 
silent ; then  he  raised  his  head,  and,  looking  at 
the  young  medical  man,  said  quietly — 

“ My  master  is  still  alive.” 

Again  the  doctor’s  hand  was  there. 

“ It  is  very  singular,”  said  he  ; “ but  I believe 
you  are  right,  after  all.  I certainly  feel  a slight 
pulsation  now.” 

It  was  indeed  slight,  but  “ where  there  is  life, 
there  is  hope,”  and  hour  after  hour  did  that 
young  doctor  and  the  faithful  David  labour  to 
fan  into  flame  the  little  spark  of  life  which  had 
!>eeu  so  nearly  extinguished. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


REPENTANCE  AND  RECOVERY. 
tY  gradual  was  the  re-awakening  of  John 


Sinclair,  both  mentally  and  physically, 
from  this  utter  state  of  prostration.  For  many 
days  he  lay  between  life  and  death,  watched  over 
and  tenderly  nursed  by  David  and  Jack  Ford. 

To  the  latter,  this  call  upon  his  energy  was  a 
great  relief  in  the  terrible  state  of  remorse  into 
which  he  had  been  thrown,  by  the  consequences 
of  those  nights  of  gambling  and  swindling. 

Much  of  his  share  in  the  transaction  had  come 
out  in  the  preliminary  examination  of  Tom  Long 
on  the  charge  of  murdering  Jim  Burstin,  but  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a weak  fool  who  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  made  a tool  of. 

Filled  with  shame  at  these  disclosures,  he 
would  at  once  have  left  the  fields  and  returned 
to  the  farm,  had  it  not  been  for  John  Sinclair’s 
long  illness.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  leave 
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him  until  he  was  quite  capable  of  looking  after 
his  own  interests,  and  Sinclair  did  not  seem  as  if 
he  had  sufficient  vitality  to  enable  him  to  recover. 
Jack  tried  in  vain  to  rouse  him  ; his  state  of 
despondency  was  so  great,  that  at  times  Ford 
almost  feared  that  he  would  again  attempt  to 
commit  suicide. 

He  and  David  had  been  warned  not  to  excite 
him  by  any  reference  to  the  terrible  scene  in  the 
mine,  as  the  medical  men  were  afraid  that 
hemorrhage  might  ensue  ; but  they  felt  sure  that 
his  thoughts  dwelt  upon  it  at  times,  for  one  day 
he  asked  : 

“ Where  is  Long  now;  is  he  still  on  the  fields  ?” 
“ Oh,  yes,”  said  Jack,  “ he  is  still  here  ; he 
will  meet  with  his  deserts  some  day  ” 

“ I have  a horrid  feeling  in  regard  to  him.  It 
is  as  though  his  presence  were  a kind  of  night- 
mare to  me  ; and  when  1 close  my  eyes  I see  his 
face  close  to  mine,  and,  while  he  is  glaring  at  me, 
I feel  his  bony  fingers  clutch  my  throat,  while 
something  all  the  while  is  preventing  me  from 
defending  myself,  or  calling  out  for  help.” 

It  was  natural  to  suppose,  after  this,  that  he 
had  a full  remembrance  of  all  that  had  taken 
place  ; and  yet  it  was  not  so,  for  a few  days  later, 
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when  Ford  had  brought  in  some  English  letters 
and  papers,  he  said  : “I  can  hardly  bear  to  see 
them  when  I think  of  what  the  feelings  of  those 
at  home  will  be  on  learning  what  an  utterly 
worthless  wretch  I have  been — gambling  awav 
not  only  my  own  property,  but  that  also  which 
belonged  to  my  kindest  and  best  of  friends.  And 
very  soon  they  will  know  it  all,  for  I wrote  to 
them  the  morning  I lost  my  last  stake.  Oh 
Jack,  why  did  you  not  let  me  die  ? It  is  not 
that  I should  mind  poverty  for  myself ; but  the 
disgrace  and  the  feeling  of  having  so  wronged  all 
those  that  trusted  me  is  dreadful : it  must,  it 
will , kill  me  eventually.” 

Jack  listened  in  amazement.  “ Why,  Sinclair,’1 
said  he,  “ one  would  fancy  that  you  had  forgotten 
all  about  that  big  diamond  that  you  found.  You 
know  that  the  value  of  that  diamond  alone  is  ten, 
if  not  twenty,  times  as  much  as  was  invested  in 
the  claim.  Besides  which  you  had  somehow  or 
other  knocked  out  several  smaller,  but  very 
beautiful  stones.” 

“ I dreamt,  that  just  as  I was  about  to  die,  a 
bright  spirit  came,  and,  with  the  face  of  my  own 
sweet  Mary,  looked  pityingly  upon  me,  and  said, 

‘ Do  not  die,  my  own  love.  See,  here  is  wealth 
10 
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in  abundance  ; enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
to  redeem  all ; and  it  is  all  your  own,  to  do  with 
as  you  will ; only  play  no  more.’  Saying  which 
she  cast  at  my  feet  a perfect  shower  of  diamonds. 
I picked  up  one,  the  largest  I had  ever  seen,  and 
was  just  asking  her  to  give  it  to  my  father’s  old 
friend,  when  the  Devil,  in  the  shape  of  that 
swindler  Long,  started  forward  and  claimed  it"  as 
his  own.  I fought  and  wrestled  with  him,  for 
the  bright  spirit  lifted  me  up  and  gave  me 
strength  for  a time  ; but  all  at  once  I felt  as 
though  I were  choking.  Then  there  was  a flood 
of  light,  as  of  a thousand  suns,  too  brilliant  to 
look  upon,  and  I knew  no  more.” 

“It  is  not  often  that  dreams  come  true,  is  it  V' 
said  Jack.  “You  dreamt  of  your  guardian  angel, 
but  the  shower  of  diamonds  was  no  dream.  It 
was  a reality.  You  still  had  the  very  large  one 
in  your  hand  when  you  were  brought  home.  I 
placed  it  in  the  bank  in  your  name,  and  I got 
the  magistrate  to  send  an  escort  and  witnesses 
with  me  into  your  claim,  while  I took  up  those 
that  had  been  showered  about  you,  and  they  are 
also  in  the  bank.  I have  receipts  for  them  all, 
which  I will  show  you  at  once.” 

“ I do  not  understand  you,  Jack.  How  can  1 
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really  have  those  diamonds  that  I only  dreamt 
of?” 

“Look  here!”  said  Ford,  showing  him  the 
bank  receipts.  “ These  are  not^the  fruits  of  a 
dream,  but  of  a reality.  If  you  will  only  make 
haste  and  get  well  you  can  go  to  the  bank  your- 
self, and  take  them  out  if  you  will.  I thought 
that  would  be  the  safest  place  for  them..  A 
constant  watch  is  also  kept  at  your  claim  for  fear 
it  should  b e jumped.”* 

“ I lost  the  claim,  I remember  that,”  said  poor 
Sinclair,  with  a sigh. 

“We  thought  so,  indeed  ; but  Long’s  partner 
made  a full  confession  before  he  died,  of  their 
having  used  marked  cards,  and  concerted  to- 
gether to  swindle  you  ; therefore  the  claim  is 
still  yours.  And,”  added  John  Ford,  “you  will 
have  reason  to  hate  me  when  I tell  you  that  I 
knew  of  their  design  to  fleece  you,  and  yet  was 
too  wickedly  weak  to  warn  you.” 

“ You  ! ” said  Sinclair.  “ Why,  you  did  your 
best  to  persuade  me  not  to  play.” 

“ Yes,  because  I had  no  wish  to  help  to  ruin 
you.” 


* The  word  used  at  the  Diamond  Fields  for  wrongful 
appropriation. 
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“You  played  with  me  against  your  will  ? ” 

“ I did,  but  only  because  I had  not  the 
strength  of  mind  to  leave  those  two  bad  men.  I 
came  to  the  fields  with  them,  and  they  had  got 
every  penny  out  of  me,  and  then  made  a tool  of 
me.  I was  to  act  as  dummy,  I suppose  ; but  I 
knew  none  of  their  secrets  of  play.  And  that 
morning  when  I came  here  I came  prepared  to 
denounce  them  as  swindlers,  let  the  consequences 
to  myself  be  what  they  might.  Imagine  my 
sorrow  when  I found  that  you  had,  as  I thought, 
left  for  England.  Several  hours  I sat  in  that 
chair  unconscious  even  of  your  being  brought 
home.  For  many  days  and  nights  I had  been  a 
prey  to  bitter  remorse  on  your  account,  as  well 
as  on  my  own,  and  those  belonging  to  me ; and  I 
think  the  feeling  was  intensified  when  I found 
that  you  had,  as  I supposed,  left  the  fields  be- 
lieving me  to  be  your  greatest  friend.” 

“ You  have,  indeed,  been  my  friend,”  said 
Sinclair.  “ What  would  have  become  of  me  but 
for  you  and  that  faithful  fellow,  David  ? ” 

“ You  owe  your  life  to  him,  I think  ; but  if  I 
have  been  able  to  do  anything  for  you,  it  has 
been  with  a feeling  of  gratitude  that  I was  per- 
mitted thus  to  make  some  slight  atonement  for 
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the  part  I had  taken  in  helping  to  bring  about 
all  this  trouble.” 

“ Not  willingly,  Jack,  I am  sure  of  that ; the 
act  of  atonement,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
ought  to  come  from  me  ; but  we  will  be  friends 
and  brothers  now,  and  you  will  never  go  near 
Tom  Long  again.  You  said  something  about 
Burstin’s  death.  When  did  that  occur,  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  I have  a faint  remembrance  of 
seeing  his  face  in  some  struggle.” 

“ He  w^as  shot  by  Long,  who  is  now  awaiting 
his  trial  for  the  murder.” 

“ He  shot  him  with  my  revolver,  because  he 
tried  to  pull  him  back  from  me.  Oh,  Jack,  I 
remember  it  all  now  ; it  was  just  before  that 
great  flood  of  light  came  in,  and  I became  uncon- 
scious. Long  intended  to  murder  me  ; how  it 
was  that  he  did  not  succeed,  I have  still  to  learn.” 

“ It  was  not  owing  to  any  mercy  on  his  part, 
but  to  a timely  interruption  on  the  part  of  Da  vid 
and  two  policemen,  and  subsequently,  to  David’s 
insisting  that  you  still  lived,  notwithstanding 
that  the  policemen  and  the  doctor  thought  you 
were  dead.  But  we  have  talked  too  long  upon 
this  subject.  The  doctor  will  be  angry  with  me 
for  allowing  such  a long  conversation.” 
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“ Not  if  he  knew  how  much  injury  my 
thoughts,  full  of  unavailing  regrets,  have  done 
me  lately.  I shall  soon  get  better  now,  I 
hope.  But  I can  scarcely  understand  it  all, 
even  yet.  The  diamonds  ! have  I really  those 
diamonds  ? ” 

“ They  are  no  myths,  I assure  you,  as  you  will 
see  to-morrow.” 

“ How  good  you  were,  Jack,  to  look  after  them 
as  you  did.  Had  it  not  been  for  you  I might 
have  lost  them,  or  they  might  have  been  stolen, 
for  it  would  have  been  considered  fair  game  for 
anyone  to  plunder  the  claim  of  a man  supposed 
to  be  dying.” 

Sinclair  soon  began  to  regain  strength.  The 
one  thing  that  still  troubled  him  was  the  remem- 
brance of  having  written  all  those  letters  home, 
and  the  grief  that  they  would  cause  ; but  one 
day,  when  David  came  back  from  the  post  office, 
where  he  had  been  for  the  weekly  papers,  he 
brought  in  a small  knapsack,  giving  it  to  Sinclair, 
with  the  words — 

“ The  postmaster  says  that  master  took  this  off 
his  shoulders,  and  gave  it  to  him  to  take  care  of, 
the  morning  he  was  going  away,  but  missed  the 
mail  coach,” 
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“ I forgot  all  about  that  little  bag  : I do  not  re- 
member what  I put  in  it.  Where  are  my  keys, 
David  ? ” 

“ In  master’s  box,  where  I put  them  same 
day,”  said  the  man. 

The  little  knapsack  was  soon  opened,  when 
Sinclair,  with  an  exclamation  of  delight  and 
surprise,  called  out — 

“ Oh  ! Jack,  Jack,  look  here  ! Is  not  this 
strange  ? All  those  letters  I thought  I had 
sent  home  that  morning  are  here.  I remember 
now  I had  not  stamps  enough,  and  put 
them  all  together,  meaning  to  stamp  them  at 
the  office.  I am  so  thankful  to  find  that  they 
never  went.  I have  been  half  mad  when  pic- 
turing to  myself  the  misery  and  disappointment 
that  would  have  been  caused  during  the  next 
few  days  by  the  receipt  of  those  letters.” 

“ It  is  wonderful,”  said  Jack,  “ how  things  do 
turn  out  sometimes.  It  is  a good  thing  the  bag 
was  locked,  or  I daresay  the  letters  would  have 
been  sent  on  out  of  kindness.” 

“ And  now,  if  we  can  realise  those  diamonds, 
I shall  be  able  to  go  home  and  see  them  all, 
David  wants  to  go  with  me  ; and  you,  Jack, 
would  you  like  to  go  to  England  } ” 
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“No,  I cannot  do  that  just  now,  for  I expect 
my  wife  out  very  shortly.” 

“ Then,  in  that  case,  I will  leave  you  my  claim 
to  work  upon  the  half ; though,  Jack,  I must 
insist  upon  leaving  funds  in  the  bank  for  you  to 
commence  upon.  I only  hope  you  may  be  as 
successful  as  I was  before  being  fool  enough  to 
go  into  the  company  at  G.’s.  It  is  well  for  us 
both  that  we  have  got  out  of  it  even  as  we  have 
— never,  I trust,  to  venture  into  such  societ) 
again.” 

“ It  has  been  a bitter  experience  to  me,”  re- 
marked Jack.  “ I am  not  likely  to  put  my  neck 
into  such  a noose  again.  But,  as  regards  the 
claim,  don’t  you  intend  working  at  all  at  it  before 
you  go  home  % ” 

“ I do  not  think  I could  venture  into  the  mine 
again  now.  I do  not  feel  strong  enough  : that 
terrible  scene  would  haunt  me.  The  voyage  and 
the  change  will  put  me  to  rights,  and  if  you  will 
wrork  the  claim  during  my  absence,  well  and 
good.  I may  come  out  again,  or  I may  not, 
but  you  shall  hear  of  my  future  arrangements 
by  letter.” 

“ I would  willingly  work  the  claim  as  you  pro- 
pose if  you  think  I can  manage  it ; only  you 
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must  empower  some  one  to  take  it  over  in  the 
event  of  my  having  to  leave  the  fields.” 

********* 

A few  days  after  this,  Tom  Long  was  brought 
to  trial  for  the  murder  of  Jim  Burstin. 

The  deposition  of  the  murdered  man,  which 
had  been  taken  down  and  duly  sworn  to  by  the 
police  officer  and  by  David,  both  of  whom  were 
present  at  his  death,  was  put  in  as  evidence. 

Long  loudly  protested  his  innocence,  declaring 
that  the  policemen  were  swearing  away  his  life  ; 
but  when  Mr.  Sinclair,  whom  he  had  thought 
dead,  came  into  court  and  took  a seat  that  had 
been  placed  for  him  in  the  witness  box,  and  gave 
his  plain,  unvarnished  tale  how  Long  had  at- 
tempted to  wrest  from  him  the  large  diamond, 
and  when  he  could  not  succeed  at  once  in  so 
doing,  how  he  felt  the  villain’s  hand  grasping  his 
throat;  how  he  saw  Burstin  endeavouring  to  drag 
Long  away,  and  distinctly  saw  Long  turn  to- 
wards Burstin  and  fire  twice  ; but  beyond  that 
he  could  remember  nothing,  except  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a great  light — ” 

“ Yes,”  exclaimed  Tom  Long,  “ the  policeman’s 
bull’s-eye  came  a moment  too  soon.  I shot  the 
sneaking  coward.  1 only  wish  I had  used  the 
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pistol  to  you,  too.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  his 
cursed  interference  you  would  have  been  among 
those  who  tell  no  tales  as  well  as  he.” 

Long  was  sentenced  to  suffer  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law,  but  before  the  sentence  was 
carried  into  effect,  Sinclair  had  left  the  fields,  and 
was  on  his  way  to  England,  accompanied  by  his 
faithful  servant  David. 

****** 

In  one  of  the  stately  Homes  of  England  a 
father  and  a sister  are  still  waiting  for  one  who 
will  never  come,  and  of  whose  fate  they  will 
happily  never  hear.  They  are  sitting  in  the 
library  overlooking  the  broad  terrace,  for  Helen 
has  a fancy  that  her  brother  may  one  day  come 
in  by  that  door  as  he  used  to  do  when  a boy, 
but  her  eyes  have  watched  the  terrace  and  the 
avenue  in  the  distance  for  five  years  now  ! 

“ Father,”  said  she,  placing  her  hand  upon 
that  of  the  old  man,  “ Constance  has  at  last 
accepted  Sir  Henry.” 

“ I am  glad,  very  glad,”  replied  her  father, 
bowing  his  white  head.  “ He  will  make  her  a 
good  husband,  and  she  has  waited  long  enough, 
long  enough.” 

“Yes  1 she  has  been  very  good  and  very 
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patient,  and  I ought  to  feel  glad  too,  but  I can- 
not, it  seems  as  though  another  great  link  will 
be  broken  that  might  have  brought  my  brother 
back.” 

1 

“He  will  not  come  in  my  time,  Nellie!  though 
for  the  sake  of  the  promise  I made  to  your  dear 
mother  I wish  he  were  at  home  again,  but,  for 
some  days  past  I have  had  a presentiment  which 
I cannot  shake  off,  that  I shall  see  him  no  more.” 

“ Father,  dear  father,  do  not  say  so,  we  must 
continue  to  live  in  hope," 

****** 

Alas  ! for  the  years  passed  vainly  in  hoping 
for  the  good  that  comes  not  ! and  alas  ! for  the 
lost  and  wasted  lives  of  men  ! 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


ALONE. 


^ Cottage,  to  see  how  Mary  Ford  and  her 
father  are  getting  on. 

We  introduced  our  readers  to  Mary  first  in  the 
breakfast  room,  and  there  we  find  her  again,  in 
the  same  pretty  little  villa,  with  the  ivy  on  one 
side  and  the  wisteria  and  cluster-rose  on  the 
other,  meeting  over  the  bay  window  of  that 
pleasant  morning  room.  The  breakfast  is  all 
ready  : Mary  has  made  the  tea,  and  placed  her 
father’s  chair  in  the  most  comfortable  spot,  and 
she  stands  there  between  the  table  and  the  fire 
with  the  morning  newspaper  in  her  hand — blit 
no  longer  the  merry,  happy-looking  Mary  of  that 
bright  May  morning  of  last  year. 

“ Well,  Mary,  my  darling,”  said  Mr.  Langley, 
as  he  entered  the  room,  “ I hope  the  mail  is  in  ?” 

“ Yes,  dear  father,”  said  Mary,  as  she  gave 
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him  his  good  morning  kiss,  and  led  him  to  his 
chair  ; “ the  mail  arrived  at  Plymouth  yesterday 
morning.” 

The  tone  of  voice  was  so  sad  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  Mary  to  add,  in  so  many  words, 
“ And  has  brought  no  letter  for  me  ” 

“ It  is  very  strange,  dear,  but  I expect  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  post  out 
there  ; or,  perhaps,  he  may  have  entrusted  his 
letters  to  some  Kaffir  to  post,  who  has  been 
careless  enough  to  lose  them.” 

“ Fanny  Smith  has  heard  regularly  from 
Edward  Graham,  and  it  is  now  ten  weeks  since 
I have  had  even  a line  ” ; and,  as  poor  Mary 
handed  her  father  his  cup  of  tea,  the  tears  rolled 
unbidden  down  her  cheeks. 

“Does  Mr.  Graham  say  anything  about  John  ?” 
“ I do  not  think  they  are  together,  father,” 
said  Mary  ; “ for  in  a letter  that  Fanny  received 
about  a fortnight  ago,  Mr.  Graham  said  that  he 
had  not  heard  from  John  since  he  left,  but  that 
he  thought  he  would  be  back  soon.  I cannot 
understand  it,  for  in  the  last  letter  I had,  he 
seemed  to  be  getting  so  much  more  reconciled  to 
the  work  on  the  farm,  and  had  begun  to  make  a 
flower  garden  for  me.” 
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“ Perhaps  he  has  gone  out  prospecting,  as  he 
once  talked  of  doing,  you  know,”  remarked  Mr. 
Langley  ; “ and  in  that  ease  he  would  he  out  of 
the  way  of  any  post.  At  all  events,  do  not  be 
too  anxious,  my  child  : it  will  be  all  right  some 
day.” 

But  Mary  ivas  anxious  ; she  could  not  help 
being  so  ; and  soon  after  breakfast  she  put  on 
her  bonnet,  in  order  to  go  and  see  Fanny,  and,  if 
possible,  get  some  news  of  John. 

She  had  not  been  gone  many  minutes,  when 
an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Langley’s  came  in,  bringing 
a letter  that  he  had  that  morning  received  from 
a gentleman  who  was  travelling  at  the  Cape  for 
the  sake  of  his  health. 

He  had  been  staying  for  some  few  weeks  at 
the  diamond  fields,  and  wrote  from  there.  One 
paragraph  in  his  letter  ran  thus  : — 

“ The  whole  place  is  in  a state  of  excitement 
about  a trial  that  is  taking  place  just  now  con- 
cerning what  is  likely  to  prove  a double  murder, 
committed  by  one  of  a gang  of  gamblers,  among 
whom,  I am  sorry  to  say,  your  former  neighbour, 
John  Ford,  figures  in  a somewhat  disreputable 
manner.  He  was  not  present  at  the  time  of  the 
murder,  but  he  evidently  came  to  the  fields  with 
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the  gang,  and  was  one  of  the  three  helping  to 
fleece  the  victim  the  night  before  ; though,  from 
all  that  has  come  out,  I fancy  that  Ford  has  been 
more  fool  than  knave,  and  has  allowed  himself 
to  be  made  a perfect  tool  of.  I saw  him  at  the 
trial,  and  recognised  him  at  once,  though  he 
looked  thin  and  haggard,  and  seemed  to  be 
suffering  from  remorse.  But  I could  not  get 
near  him  at  the  time,  on  account  of  the  crowd  ; 
and  since  then  I have  tried  to  find  him,  hoping, 
for  poor  Mary  Langley’s  .sake,  to  persuade  him 
to  leave  the  fields  altogether.  But  I have  not 
succeeded  in  finding  him,  so  I trust  he  has  gone.” 

How  shall  we  depict  Mr.  Langley’s  grief  and 
horror  at  this  news  ! “ My  poor  Mary  ! ” said 

he,  “ how  will  she  bear  to  think  of  her  husband 
as  a gambler,  a swindler,  and  the  associate  of  a 
murderer  ? You  are  sure  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it  ? ” 

“ There  can  be  no  mistake  ; you  see,  he  recog- 
nised him  at  once.  He  knew  Ford  well  by  sight, 
and  Graham  also,  when  they  were  in  that  bank 
that  smashed.  I should  not  think  there  is  any 
need  to  tell  Mrs.  Ford  all  about  it,  but  I thought 
it  better  to  tell  you,  for  really,  if  he  is  that  sort 
of  fellow,  any  property  you  may  have  to  leave 
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your  daughter  should  be  so  settled  upon  her  and 
her  heirs  that  he  can’t  touch  it.” 

“ That  is  done  already,  I am  thankful  to  say. 
I saw  enough  before  he  left  to  warrant  my  doing 
that.  My  poor  child  ! my  poor  child  ! I must 
tell  her ; I cannot  take  her  out  to  such  a life  ? ” 
Saying  which  the  old  man  leant  back  in  his 
chair. 

“ Well,”  said  the  friend,  “ I am  on  my  way 
into  totvn,  so  will  say  good  morning.  I am 
grieved  to  have  had  such  bad  news  to  communi- 
cate, but  I thought  you  ought  to  know.” 

Mary  never  heard  that  bad  news,  for  when  she 
came  in  she  found  her  father  speechless,  or  very 
nearly  so.  He  was  still  lying  back  in  the  arm- 
chair, but  she  saw  immediately  that  something 
was  wrong. 

“ Father,  dear,  what  is  the  matter  ? ” 

He  looked  at  her  with  a sad,  longing,  intensely 
anxious  look,  at  the  same  time  trying  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  to  say  something.  She 
fancied  she  could  distinguish  the  name  “ John,” 
but  it  was  the  last  effort  before  he  became  un- 
conscious. 

The  doctor  gave  no  hope  of  recovery  : it  was  a 
serious  attack  of  paralysis,  brought  on,  he  believed, 
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by  some  strong  excitement.  Mary  knew  of  none, 
and  thought  he  must  be  mistaken,  for  the  friend 
who  had  been  with  Mr.  Langley  had  merely 
walked  from  the  lawn  into  the  breakfast  room, 
and  out  again  the  same  way,  so  that  not  even 
the  servant  had  known  of  his  having  been  there. 

One  long  dreary  week  of  constant  watching, 
hoping  against  hope,  but  no  ray  of  light  appeared 
on  the  dear  old  man’s  face,  no  answering  look  of 
recognition  to  his  daughter’s  anxious  and  loving- 
gaze,  until  one  night,  the  eighth  from  the  day  of 
attack,  when  all  around  was  as  silent  as  the  grave 
to  which  he  was  hastening,  he  suddenly  looked 
up. 

“ My  own  darling  father  ! ” cried  the  watcher. 

He  could  not  speak,  but  there  was  a loving 
smile  of  recognition  ; an  upward  glance  as  though 
an  unuttered  prayer  were  passing  heavenward  for 
her  he  loved  so  well — then,  with  his  eyes  once 
more  fixed  upon  her  rapt  and  tearless  face,  he 
passed  away,  and  Mary  Ford  was  alone. 

Alone  ! Not  until  the  end  of  that  hushed  and 
silent  week  succeeding  her  father’s  death,  when 
she  had  seen  all  that  remained  of  him  deposited 
in  the  grave,  had  heard  the  words  “ dust  to  dust,” 
as  the  earth  fell  with  a haunting  sound  upon  his 
11 
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coffin,  and  had  re-entered  the  cottage  from  which 
everything  and  everyone  that  she  had  loved  or 
that  had  ever  loved  her,  was  gone,  did  Mary  feel 
utterly  alone. 

Not  that  she  was  actually  without  relative  or 
friend  in  the  world.  A cousin  of  her  father’s  had 
come  to  her  in  her  hour  of  need,  but  she  was  a 
comparative  stranger  to  Mary — a talkative  old 
lady,  ever  trying  to  impart  consolation  to  her 
dear  afflicted  child,  till  Mary  felt  that  she  could 
bear  it  no  longer. 

“ I am  going  to  John,  Fanny ; I cannot  stay 
here.  She  will  sit  in  my  father’s  chair,  and  I 
cannot  endure  it.” 

Fanny,  the  faithful  friend,  had  been  as  much 
with  Mary  as  possible,  but  neither  the  annoying 
platitudes  of  the  one,  nor  the  loving  presence  of 
the  other,  could  rid  her  of  that  sense  of  loneliness 
which  she  felt,  with  her  father  in  his  grave,  and 
her  husband — silent,  neglectful — at  the  other  end 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Langley  had,  for  some  time  before  his 
death,  been  engaged  in  putting  money  matters 
straight,  with  a view  to  going  out  to  join  his  son- 
in-law,  so  that  Mary  had  not  so  much  to  do  as 
she  otherwise  would  have  had,  and  in  less  than 
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two  months  she  journeyed  to  the  south  of  England 
and  embarked  on  board  one  of  the  large  Cape 
steamers. 

Not  a word  had  she  heard  from  John,  but  she 
thought  she  was  doing  her  duty,  and  what  her 
father  would  have  wished,  in  going  out  to  join 
him,  for  the  only  word  that  she  had  been  able  to 
distinguish  among  her  father’s  attempted  utter- 
ances, was  the  name  of  J ohn,  which  she  construed 
into  a wish  that  she  should,  after  his  death,  have 
the  protection  of  her  husband. 

As  she  looked  out  over  the  broad  expanse  of 
ocean,  her  feelings  at  first  were  those  of  utter 
despondency.  How  could  she,  insignificant  atom 
as  she  seemed,  tossed  to  and  fro  helplessly  on  this 
vast  world  of  waters,  hope  to  find  him  she  loved. 

He  must  be  ill,  perhaps  at  that  moment  longing 
for  her  presence,  and  yet  she  felt  as  though  she 
should  never  reach  him.  But  gradually,  as  day 
after  day  the  delicious  sea  air  put  fresh  vigour 
into  her  frame,  and  the  constant  and  unwearied 
kindness  of  all  those  about  her,  gave  renewed 
warmth  and  freshness  to  her  heart,  she  began  to 
look  forward  more  hopefully.  Every  day  she  lis- 
tened to  the  report  of  the  number  of  knots  the 
vessel  had  made  since  the  day  before.  Each  day 
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brought  her  so  many  miles  nearer  to  John,  and  as 
the  great  ship  steamed  over  those  ceaselessly 
rolling  waves,  and  rapidly  diminished  the  distance 
between  her  and  the  husband  she  began  again  to 
look  upon  with  such  a longing,  loving  faith,  Mary 
trod  the  deck  with  a lighter  step,  her  face  became 
brighter,  and  her  voice  less  sad,  so  that  by  the 
time  they  reached  Natal,  she  was  not  merely  the 
lovely  Mary  of  old,  but  her  beauty  had  become 
enhanced  and  ennobled  by  that  purity  and  soft- 
ness of  expression  which  sorrow  so  often  imparts. 

Mary  was  indeed  a lovely  woman.  The  kind 
old  captain  felt  this  with  a sense  of  misgiving, 
when  he  saw  how  bitterly  disappointed  she  was, 
when  her  husband  did  not  appear  at  the  port  to 
meet  her. 

“How  would  it  fare  with  her  among  strangers  V’ 
thought  the  captain  ; but  Mary  did  not  trouble 
herself  about  that — her  sole  anxiety  was  on  her 
husband’s  account.  Surely  he  must  be  ill ! 

Letters  had  been  sent  three  weeks  before  they 
left  England,  telling  by  what  ship  she  would 
leave,  and  the  captain  had  duly  telegraphed  from 
Cape  Town  to  Pretoria  of  her  safe  arrival,  so  that 
she  had  good  reason  to  expect  that  John  would 
be  in  Durban  to  receive  her 
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“ What  can  the  man  be  thinking  of,”  said  the 
captain,  “to  leave  a beautiful  woman  like  that, 
alone  here  among  strangers  ? He  surely  cannot 
mean  to  let  her  find  her  own  way  up  to  Pretoria  ! ” 
“ I do  not  doubt  but  that  she  will  do  it,”  said 
the  one  addressed.  “ She  is  as  pure  and  good  as 
she  is  beautiful,  and  fearless  of  all  evil.” 

Mary  was  not  one  to  waste  time  in  fretting 
over  her  disappointment.  She  wanted  to  join 
her  husband,  and,  knowing  that  Pretoria  was  the 
nearest  town  to  the  farm  from  which  he  last  wrote, 
she  was  soon  on  her  way  to  Maritzburg,  en  route 
for  that  place. 

At  Maritzburg,  Mary  was  detained  several  days. 
There  was  no  public  conveyance  that  seemed  to 
have  any  accommodation  for  a lady  travelling  by 
herself.  It  was  the  same  with  private  parties. 
No  one  liked  the  responsibility  of  such  a pas- 
senger. She  tried  to  hire  a Cape  cart,  horses  and 
driver,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  It  seemed  to  poor 
Mary  as  though  she  might  as  well  have  remained 
in  England.  However,  her  inquiries  at  last 
brought  her  assistance. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Herbert  had  brought  their 
eldest  boy  to  Maritzburg  to  place  him  at  school, 
and  had  been  spending  a couple  of  weeks  with 
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an  old  friend.  On  the  morning  before  that  ar- 
ranged for  their  return  home,  Colonel  Herbert 
went  to  the  Post  Office  to  inquire  for  letters,  and 
there  found  a lady  endeavouring  to  engage  a place 
in  the  mail  cart  going  to  Pretoria. 

“ If  I can  but  reach  Pretoria,”  he  heard  her 
say  to  the  Postmaster,  “ I shall  certainly  be  able 
to  get  out  to  my  husband’s  farm,  which  is  close 

by’’ 

The  old  colonel  pricked  up  his  ears  at  once. 

“ Surely,”  thought  he,  “ I know  every  farmer 
round  about  Pretoria,  but  that  pretty,  gentle- 
looking creature  I have  never  seen.  Whose  wife 
can  she  be  ? Unless,  indeed,  Brandon  Carr’s 
friend  Graham  is  a married  man,  and  his  wife 
has  come  out  to  take  him  by  surprise.” 

He  had  half  a mind  to  speak  to  her,  seeing  that 
she  was  in  need  of  help,  when  the  Postmaster 
said — 

'*  Colonel  Herbert,  will  you  please  wait  a few 
moments.  A telegram  has  just  arrived  for  you.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 


NEW  FRIENDS. 

FT!  HE  telegram  was  from  Brandon  Carr,  and  ran 
thus  : — 

“Graham heard  Mrs.  Ford  has  come  to  colony: 
has  gone  to  try  get  Ford  back.  Bring  her  with 
you  if  possible,  or  wire  that  I may  go  Durban.” 

“ What  is  the  name  of  that  lady  who  was  here 
just  now  ? ” asked  the  Colonel. 

“ Mrs.  Ford,  sir,  and  her  address  is  

mentioning  the  name  of  tire  hotel  at  which  she 
was  staying. 

Colonel  Herbert  went  at  once  to  fetch  his  wife, 
for  he  knew  that  her  innate  kindness  and  tact 
would  do  more  towards  making  the  poor  young 
wife  feel  at  home  with  them,  than  anything  he 
alone  could  do  or  say. 

“ What  a lucky  thing  it  is  that  we  had  not 
started,”  said  he,  as  they  walked  towards  the 
hotel.  “ Poor  thing ! it  would  have  been  a 
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weary  journey  for  her  to  take  alone.  I can’t 
understand  why  Graham  did  not  come  for  her, 
rather  than  go  off  to  the  diamond  fields  after 
that  scapegrace  Ford.” 

“ Of  course  he  did  the  kindest  thing,”  replied 
Mrs.  Herbert ; “ and  if  he  started,  as  no  doubt 
he  did,  directly  he  heard  of  her  coming,  he  might 
hope  to  have  Mr.  Ford  back  on  the  farm  in  time 
to  receive  her  ; that  is,  if  he  find  him.” 

“ He’s  an  awful  fool,  and  not  worth  having 
when  he  does  come.  He  has  been  in  a most 
disgraceful  affair  at  the  fields,  I hear.” 

“We  must  not  let  his  wife  know  that  we  have 
Heard  anything  about  that.” 

“ No,  my  dear,  I suppose  not ; but  I am  glad 
you  are  with  me  to  do  the  talking,  for,  ten  to  one, 
I should  let  it  out ; though,  fortunately,  I don’t 
know  much.” 

Mary  was  very  grateful  and  much  relieved  by 
the  kind  offer  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Herbert  to 
take  her  back  with  them.  She  had  never  heard 
that  Jack  was  gone  to  the  diamond  fields,  and 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Herbert  plainly  saw  that  the 
thought  of  his  having  been  all  that  time  away 
from  Mr.  Graham’s  influence  made  her  feel 
anxious  at  once. 
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The  Colonel  went  off  to  telegraph  to  Brandon 
Carr  the  result  of  their  visit,  while  Mrs.  Herbert 
induced  Mary  to  accompany  her  to  her  friend’s 
house,  ostensibly  to  make  her  acquainted  with 
her  two  little  girls,  with  whom,  as  well  as  with 
everyone  else,  she  very  soon  became  a great 
favourite. 

The  journey  was  a pleasant  one,  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  travelling,  after  the  custom  of  the 
country,  in  a light  spring  waggon,  drawn  by  six 
horses.  The  wild  scenery  of  the  Drakensberg 
aroused,  all  the  latent  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
Mary’s  nature.  Notwithstanding  her  anxiety  to 
be  always  going  forward,  she  ran  into  some  of 
the  smaller  kloofs  or  ravines,  and  scrambled  over 
the  rocks,  gathering  ferns  and  flowers,  every  time 
that  the  horses  were  unharnessed,  or  out-spanned 
as  it  is  there  called,  with  all  the  happy  glee  of 
girlhood.  Mary  was  very  fond  of  children,  and 
the  two  little  girls  seemed  to  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate that  trait  in  her  character,  as  children 
generally  do;  and  the  woods  echoed  the  combined 
joyousness  of  the  three  as  they  came  upon  a new 
flower  or  caught  sight  of  a rare  and  beautiful 
bird.  After  the  mountains  came  the  long  grass 
ulains  of  the  Orane’e  Free  State  and  the  Trans- 
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vaal,  in  crossing  which  the  very  horses  seemed 
to  feel  the  freedom  of  the  wide  country,  and  the 
influence  of  the  rarefied  air. 

The  farm  was  reached  in  due  time,  the  Herberts 
going  out  of  their  way  to  leave  Mary  there, 
hoping  to  find  her  husband  and  Mr.  Graham 
already  at  home,  expecting  her.  But,  alas ! 
for  poor  Mary,  no  husband  was  there  to  greet 
her. 

Mary  teas  expected,  that  was  quite  evident, 
for  the  house  was  astonishingly  tidy. 

“ Well,  I declare,”  said  Colonel  Herbert,  “ I 
should  hardly  know  the  place.  I wanted  a piece 
of  fresh-cut  tobacco,  but  the  block  and  cutter  are 
both  gone.” 

The  old  servant  opened  a cupboard  in  the  wall. 
“ The  Sieur  Carr  had  put  them  in  there  with  the 
bullet-moulds,  &c.  He  thought  the  lady  would 
be  shocked  at  the  sight  of  such  things.”  Mean- 
while Mrs.  Herbert,  and  poor  Mary  who  could 
with  difficulty  refrain  from  crying,  were  shown 
into  the  bedroom.  It  was  Jack’s  room,  but  never 
before  had  it  rejoiced  in  such  snow-white  drapery. 
Pretty  muslin  curtains  at  the  windows,  a well- 
dressed  toilet-table,  the  bed  the  perfection  of 
purity — indeed,  everything  in  the  room,  to  the 
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little  glass  of  flowers  before  the  mirror,  denoted 
care  and  attention. 

Mrs.  Herbert  took  it  all  in  at  a glance.  “What 
a good,  kind-hearted  man  that  Carr  is,”  thought 
she ; “ he  must  have  brought  some  of  these 
things  out  with  him  from  Pretoria.” 

Mary  recognised  some  of  Jack’s  things  that 
had  been  placed  conspicuously  on  the  drawers. 
“ Oh  ! John,  John,  why  are  you  not  here  ?”  cried 
she. 

“ My  dear  child,  you  must  come  home  with  us 
until  his  return  ; you  cannot  remain  here  alone.” 
“ Dear  Mrs.  Herbert,  I must  stay  ; do  let  me 
stay,”  seeing  that  she  was  about  to  object.  “ 1 
should  so  like  to  be  here  when  John  comes.” 

“ My  dear,  I do  not  think  it  right  that  you,  as 
a perfect  stranger,  should  be  left  here  alone.” 

Of  course,  the  Colonel,  when  consulted,  was  of 
the  same  opinion.  “ Come  home  with  us,  at  all 
events  to-night,”  said  he,  “ and  I will  drive  you 
over  again  in  the  morning  if  you  wish  it  ; but  1 
think  you  had  better  remain  quietly  with  us 
until  we  hear  of  their  arrival.” 

At  last  Mary  consented  reluctantly  to  go  with 
these  kind  friends,  but  kept  the  Colonel  to  his 
promise  of  bringing  her  back  the  next  morning. 
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Poor  Mary,  it  had  been  a hitter  disappointment 
to  her,  not  finding  her  husband  at  the  farm.  All 
night  she  lay  listening  for  his  footsteps,  fancying 
he  must  have  come  back  and  followed  her.  She 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  rather  return 
and  remain  at  the  farm,  even  if  she  were  ever  so 
lonely.  He  would  be  sure  to  come  there,  and 
perhaps  if  she  were  not  there  to  receive  him  he 
might  go  off’  again.  Those  sad  months  prior  to 
his  leaving  England  came  back  with  painful 
vividness  to  her  mind.  She  had  so  hoped,  from 
his  letters,  that  all  fear  of  a relapse  of  that  kind 
was  needless  ; but  this  long  silence  towards  her 
and  prolonged  absence  from  home  could  not  fail 
to  bring  back  all  the  old  fears,  and  recall  all  those 
long  anxious  hours  of  waiting  and  suspense. 

“ Mr.  Carr  is  here,”  said  the  Colonel,  as  they 
drove  towards  the  house.  He  had  seen  his  horse 
being  led  about  by  the  groom,  and  immediately 
afterwards  Brandon  Carr  himself  appeared  at  the 
front  door,  but  there  was  no  one  with  him. 

Mr.  Carr  had  with  his  usual  thoughtfulness, 
brought  over  a stock  of  books  and  magazines  for 
Mary’s  amusement.  She  was  very  grateful,  and 
thanked  him.  But  she  knew  that  until  her  hus- 
band came  she  could  do  no  reading  ; for  though 
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the  eyes  may  wander  over  the  sentences,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  mind  to  retain  an  interest  in  them 
when  the  heart  is  far  away. 

Mary  persisted  in  her  resolve  to  remain  at  the 
farm.  It  was  sorely  against  the  wish  of  the 
Colonel  and  Mr.  Carr  that  she  did  so.  There  was 
a very  good  old  woman  servant  in  the  house,  but 
they  both  knew  how  utterly  alone  she  would  feel 
when  the  darkness  of  night  came  on. 

Both  the  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  leave  in 
time  to  see  their  flocks  home,  but  Brandon  Carr 
said.  “You  will  not  be  alarmed,  Mrs.  Ford,  if 
you  hear  anyone  moving  about  very  early  to- 
morrow, for  I come  over  every  other  morning 
during  Mr.  Graham’s  absence,  to  count  the  flocks 
out ; and  if  you  will  give  me  some  breakfast 
afterwards  I shall  be  glad.” 

Poor  Mary  did  indeed  feel  lonely.  The  old 
coloured  woman  was  very  good,  and  anxious  to 
make  her  comfortable  ; but  she  spoke  only  a few 
words  of  English,  and  therefore  was  obliged  to 
make  herself  understood  by  signs.  She  showed 
Mary  where  she  was  going  to  sleep,  in  a corner 
of  the  room  close  to  hers,  in  order  that  she  might 
know  where  to  call  her,  should  she  be  at  all 
frightened  in  the  night. 
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Usually  the  woman  slept  at  her  own  hut,  but 
Brandon  Carr  had  insisted  upon  her  having  a bed 
in  the  house,  and  within  call,  whilst  Mary  was 
there  alone. 

For  some  time  after  retiring  to  bed,  Mary  lay 
awake,  listening,  and  hoping  for  the  sound  she 
wished  to  hear  ; but  all  was  still,  save  the  distant 
singing  of  some  hymns  by  the  few  natives  who 
had  congregated  at  the  huts,  near  the  kraal ; this, 
too,  ceased  at  last,  though  Mary  scarcely  knew 
when,  for  “ tired  nature  ” needed  the  “ sweet  re- 
storer,” and  the  murmur  of  the  native  singers  had 
brought  it  to  her  eyelids. 

For  some  hours  she  slept,  when  suddenly 
through  the  dead  stillness  of  the  night  there  rang 
out  a shriek  horrible  in  its  intensity.  Mary 
started  up,  chilled  with  fear,  such  as  she  had 
never  before  experienced. 

The  moon  shone  brightly.  Dreading  she  knew 
not  what,  she  rose  and  went  to  the  window  ; the 
night  was  almost  as  clear  and  light  as  the  day  ; 
the  country  lay  beautiful  in  the  moonlight,  while 
everything  was  silent  as  the  grave. 

She  turned  to  go  to  bed  again,  thinking  she 
must  have  been  mistaken — that  she  had  been  the 
subject  of  an  uncomfortable  nightmare ; but 
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hardly  had  she  crossed  the  room  when  shriek  fol- 
lowed shriek  more  shrill  even  than  before,  and, 
to  Mary’s  intense  horror,  she  thought  she  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  muffled  cry  of  Help ! help ! 
each  time.  Then  in  a few  moments  every  hill 
and  valley  round  the  house,  that  had  looked  so 
still  and  calm  in  the  clear  tropical  moonlight, 
seemed  to  Mary’s  imagination  alive  with  savage 
foes  ; demoniacal  laughter  was  echoed  from  hill 
to  hill  by  dozens  of  voices,  while  the  cries  for 
help  seemed  to  grow  gradually  more  feeble  and 
more  weird.  Mary  could  bear  it  no  longer  ; 
trembling  in  every  limb,  she  called  out,  “ Sara  ! 
Sara  ! ” 

“ Ya,  missis,  me  come,”  said  the  woman. 

“Mrs.  Ford,  are  you  frightened  at  those  horrid 
noises,”  said  the  cheerful  voice  of  Brandon  Carr 
from  the  sitting  room  ; “ they  are  but  a screech 
owl  and  about  a dozen  jackals  ; they  will  go  di- 
rectly, when  they  find  that  they  cannot  get  at 
he  lambs.” 

“ i did  not  know  you  were  here,  Mr.  Carr,” 
answered  Mary.  “Thank  you,  I shall  not  be 
frightened  now.” 

But  Sara,  at  a word  or  two  from  Carr,  brought 
her  mattress  and  blankets,  and,  putting  them 
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down  on  the  floor  in  a corner  of  Mary’s  room, 
said — 

“ Me  stay  here  now,  and  take  care  of  young- 
missis  ; and  the  Sieur  Carr  is  in  Mr.  Graham’s 
room.” 

“How  good  it  was  of  him  to  come  back,” 
thought  Mary,  as  she  lay  down  again  upon  her 
pillow,  recovered  from  her  fright.  “ But,  oh, 
John,  John,  why  are  you  not  with  me  ?” 

As  to  Brandon  Carr,  he  had,  we  may  be  sure, 
his  own  reflections  as  to  the  stupidity  of  that 
“brute  Jack  Ford”  in  not  being  there  to  receive 
his  gentle  wife. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Carr  had  gone 
to  his  own  home  in  the  afternoon,  intending  to 
return  in  the  morning,  but  after  supper,  as  old 
Trijne  was  removing  the  cloth,  he  told  her  of  the 
poor  lonely  lady  who  had  come  to  the  other  farm. 
And  Trijne,  with  her  womanly  instinct,  had  di- 
rectly thought  how  frightened  that  poor  “missis” 
would  be  at  the  noisy  jackals,  who  were  sure  to 
be  in  full  force  such  a moonlight  night.  She 
wouldn’t  know  what  they  were. 

“ That’s  true,’'  thought  Carr  ; “ and  it  is,  more- 
over, possible  that  tramps  might  chance  to  call 
that  way,  as  did  those  vagabonds  with  whom  hei 
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husband  went  off.”  The  thought  of  that  defence- 
less young  creature  all  alone  was  not  to  be 
endured.  He  went  to  the  stables,  saddled  up  a 
fresh  horse,  and  was  off  again  at  once. 

Mary  had  already  retired  to  her  room,  and 
Carr,  after  informing  the  old  woman  of  his 
arrival,  threw  himself  upon  Graham’s  bed,  and 
slept  soundly,  until  suddenly  awakened  by  Mary’s 
cry. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


WEARY  WAITING. 

'THE  following  morning  at  breakfast  time  Mr 
Carr  begged  Mary  to  let  him  drive  her  hack 
to  Mrs.  Herbert’s,  but  she  would  not  be  per- 
suaded. 

“ I think  I ought  to  be  here  when  my  husband 
comes,”  said  she.  ‘‘  I feel  ashamed  of  myseli 
for  having  been  such  a coward  in  the  night ; but 
I had  heard  so  much  about  the  yells  and  war 
cries  of  the  natives  that  I really  thought  we  were 
surrounded  by  Kaffirs  or  Zulus.” 

“ There  is  no  fear  of  their  troubling  us,”  said 
Carr ; “we  are  too  far  from  the  frontier.  At  the 
same  time,  if  you  are  here  quite  alone  I will  not 
answer  for  it,  but  that  something  may  startle 
you  now  and  then,  as  those  animals  did  last 
night.” 

“ I know  better  now, ' replied  Mary  ; “ but  I 
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cannot  think  what  I should  have  done  last  night 
had  you  not  been  in  the  house.” 

That  day  passed  and  the  next,  and  still  Mary 
watched  the  road  in  vain  by  which  the  wanderers 
were  expected.  No  one  came,  not  even  a tramp. 
A whole  long  week  passed  in  this  way,  and  still 
Mary  was  alone  and  watching. 

Mr.  Carr  had  slept  every  night  in  the  house, 
coming  in  late  and  generally  leaving  at  daybreak, 
so  that  Mary  had  not  seen  him  more  than  twice 
during  the  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 

O 

came  in  to  breakfast  one  morning,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  going  to  Pretoria,  provided  she 
would  stay  with  M rs.  Herbert  during  his  absence. 

“ There  may  be  letters  from  Mr.  Graham  lying 
at  the  post  office,”  said  he,  “ to  tell  us  what  is 
detaining  him,  for  I certainly  expected  him  to 
be  here  before  now.” 

“ Do  you  think  there  is  any  likelihood  of  their 
coming  home  by  way  of  Pretoria  ? ” 

“ Well,  there  is  just  a chance,  as  a coach  runs 
regularly  between  the  two  places  ; and,  on  that 
account  principally,  I am  going  to  take  the  cart 
instead  of  riding,  as  I generally  do.” 

“ Could  I not  go  with  you  to  Pretoria  instead 
of  to  Mrs.  Herbert’s  ? ” said  Mary. 
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“ You  certainly  could  do  so,  Mrs.  Ford  ; but 
I do  not  think  it  would  be  a wise  thing  to  do. 
You  would  have  to  spend  the  night  in  a strange 
hotel — after  a most  fatiguing  journey.  Besides 
which,  should  Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Ford  both 
arrive  by  the  mail  coach,  due  from  the  Diamond 
Fields  to-morrow,  we  could  not  all  come  back  in 
the  cart,  though,  of  course,  Hendrick  might  walk  ; 

but , but  it  would  be  rather  inconvenient.” 

“ I see,”  answered  Mary.  “ It  was  wrong  of 
me  to  ask  such  a thing,  and  if  you  will  take  me 
to  Mrs.  Herbert’s  I shall  be  very  glad,  though  I 
would  really  much  rather  remain  here  alone.” 

“ I cannot  leave  you  quite  alone.” 

“ You  are  very,  very  good,  Mr.  Carr,  and  you 
must  not  think  me  ungrateful,  but  this  weary 
waiting  is  dreadful.  I think  that  road  will  dwell 
upon  my  mind’s  eye  for  years  to  come.  If  I 

could  only  be  doing  something , but  it  is 

hard  to  feel  oneself  so  utterly  dependent  upon 
others.” 

“ I hope  I shall  be  able  to  bring  you  good 
news,”  said  Carr  ; “then  I know  you  will  be  all 
right,  and  feel  as  if  you  were  of  some  use  in  the 
world.” 

Mary  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Herberts, 
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who  were  deeply  grieved  to  see  the  change  that 
the  past  week  had  wrought  in  her  hitherto 
hopeful-looking  countenance. 

“You  are  just  in  time,”  said  Colonel  Herbert, 
“to  see  the  arrival  of  your  luggage  ; it  has  come 
up  with  ours,  and  the  waggons  will  be  here  some 
time  to-day.” 

Mary  was  soon  reminded  of  a promise  to  play 
to  the  little  girls  when  her  music  came,  and,  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  boxes,  all  three  were  very  busy 
in  getting  it  out,  and  in  thus  amusing  the  children, 
Mary’s  two  days  passed. 

Upon  Brandon  Carr’s  return  he  came  to  them, 
as  he  had  promised  to  bring  them  any  letters 
which  might  have  arrived. 

Mary  was  looking  out,  hoping  to  see  the  face 
of  him  for  whom  she  had  been  watching  so  many 
days.  On  the  front  seat  of  the  covered  cart  she 
saw  Mr.  Carr  and  the  man-servant.  “ Surely  the 
others  must  be  inside.  The  shade  of  the  cart-tent 
must  hide  them  from  view.”  She  strained  her 
eyes  in  vain  as  they  drew  near  to  the  house. 
Brandon  Carr  had  returned  alone. 

Edward  Graham  had  written  to  Carr.  He  had 
heard  of  Ford,  but  had  not  been  able  to  find  him  ; 
indeed,  he  had  reason  to  think  Ford  was  aware  of 
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his  being  on  the  “ Fields,”  and  was  purposely 
keeping  out  of  his  way. 

He  seemed,  Graham  wrote,  to  have  plenty  of 
money  from  the  proceeds  of  a claim  he  had  been 
working  ; but  he  feared  he  was  squandering  it 
right  and  left,  and  certainly  not  working  very 
steadily,  for  he  had  placed  no  stones  in  the  bank 
since  Graham  had  been  on  the  Fields 

He  found  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
the  post  office  occasionally,  and  had  therefore  left 
letters  and  watched  there  for  him,  but  the  letteis 
were  still  lying  unclaimed. 

He  thought  it  would  be  best  if  Carr  asked  Mrs. 
Herbert  to  invite  Mrs.  Ford  to  stay  with  her,  foi 
he  saw  no  immediate  hope  of  her  husband  s return, 
and  he  did  not  think  it  quite  right  for  her  to  be 
at  the  farm  alone.  Of  course,  when  he  came 
back,  which  he  should  have  to  do  soon,  whethei 
successful  or  not,  she  could  do  as  she  liked.  He 
wrote  a note  to  Mrs.  Herbert  to  the  same  effect, 
enclosing  one  to  Mary,  and  promising  to  write 
again  in  a few  days. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Herbert  were  kindness  itself, 
and  did  all  in  their  power  to  make  Mary  feel  at 
home  ; but  it  was  a sad  and  anxious  time  for  the 
poor  forsaken  wife,  She  could  not  help  picturing 
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to  herself,  her  husband,  whom  she  had  loved  so 
dearly,  led  away  by  loose  companions,  and  going 
from  bad  to  worse. 

“If  I were  but  there,”  thought  Mary,  “he 
could  not  always  be  with  them  ; I should  surely 
have  some  influence  over  him  still.” 

And  Mary  forgot  how  little  power  she  had  had 
before,  to  keep  him  from  evil  companions,  for 
although  she  remembered  how  weak  he  was,  she 
thought  more  of  his  last  loving  words  at  parting, 
and  felt  sure  that,  if  she  were  at  the  Diamond- 
fields  instead  of  Edward  Graham,  she  should  find 
her  husband,  and  be  able  to  persuade  him  to  any- 
thing she  chose. 

She  brooded  over  this  idea  day  after  day.  She 
mentioned  it  to  Mrs.  Herbert,  who  would  not 
hear  of  such  a thing  for  a moment.  The  “Dia- 
mond Fields  ” was  no  fit  place  for  her  ; and  the 
journey — how  could  she  perform  that  alone  ? 
But  Mary  called  to  mind  the  coach  that  ran  regu- 
larly between  Pretoria  and  the  “Fields”. 

Colonel  Herbert  did  not  quite  discourage  Mary’s 
idea  of  going  to  look  for  her  husband,  as  his  wife 
did.  He  knew  of  a most  respectable  boarding- 
house in  Kimberley,  where  she  would  be  taken 
good  care  of,  but  she  must,  at  all  events,  await 
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the  return  of  Mr.  Graham,  as  he  had  said  he 
should  be  home  soon,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  he 
might  be  successful  in  meeting  with  Mr.  Ford 
and  inducing  the  latter  to  return  with  him. 

A few  days  later  Graham  came  back  alone, 
worn  and  wearied  with  his  want  of  success.  He 
arrived  with  the  messenger  who  had  been  sent 
for  the  letters,  and  the  same  mail  coach  by  which 
he  journeyed  from  the  “ Fields  ” brought  Mary 
the  following  letter  : — 

“ My  dearest  Wife, — I have  received  all  your 
letters,  and  I know  that  you  have  come  to  the 
colony  to  be  with  me,  but  I am  not  worthy  of  one 
so  good  and  pure  as  you  are.  I have  been  one 
of  a gang  of  swindlers,  and  the  constant  asso- 
ciate of  murderers,  gamblers,  and  drunkards.  I 
cannot  come  to  you,  for  my  presence  would  con- 
taminate you.  I have  seen  Graham  several  times, 
and  have  heard  him  ask  if  I had  been  for  my 
letters.  I would  have  given  worlds  to  speak  to 
him,  but  I could  not.  He  did  not  recognise  me, 
for  I took  care  to  prevent  that,  and  to-morrow 
he  leaves  the  fields.  I saw  him  book  his  place 
in  the  coach.  It  was  hard  not  to  send  one  word 
to  you  by  him,  but  I would  not  blight  the  life  of 
one  so  good  and  kind  as  he  has  been  to  me,  as  I 
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have  blighted,  and  do  blight,  all  who  come  in 
contact  with  me.  My  wife,  my  Mary,  leave  me 
to  my  fate  ; go  back  to  your  bright  home  in  Eng- 
land, and  try  to  forget 
“Your  wicked,  but  still  loving  husband, 

“John  Ford.” 

Mary’s  determination  to  proceed  to  the  “Fields” 
was  taken  at  once,  and  as  she  gave  John’s  letter 
to  Graham  and  to  the  Herberts  to  read,  she  asked 
when  the  coach  left  for  the  “ Fields 

“ The  day  after  to-morrow,  at  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning,”  answered  the  Colonel.  “ You  are 
quite  right  in  wishing  to  go  ; you  may  save  your 
husband  yet ; and,  if  you  have  courage  enough 
for  the  work,  I will  drive  you  in  to  Pretoria  to- 
morrow, make  all  necessary  arrangements,  and 
see  you  off  the  following  morning.” 

So  Mary  went. 

A long,  trying,  and  sad  journey  it  was,  though 
her  fellow-passengers  were  very  kind  and  consi- 
derate, always  willing  to  do  anything  in  their 
power  towards  making  her  comfortable  or 
lightening  the  tedium  of  the  journey. 

At  last  they  reached  the  “ Fields,”  and  Mary 
was  once  more  alone  ; and  this  time  she  felt  more 
so  than  ever,  for  on  the  farm  she  had  occupied 
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John’s  room — on  the  shelves  were  John’s  books, 
and  in  the  drawers  were  his  clothes.  Ever  since 
that  first  night  she  had  never  really  felt  alone 
there,  any  more  than  she  had  at  Mrs.  Herbert's. 

She  found  the  boarding-house  recommended  by 
Colonel  Herbert  clean  and  comfortable,  though, 
being  kept  by  a rough  German  couple,  principally 
for  the  use  of  gentlemen  miners,  who  came  in 
after  the  fatigue  of  the  day  to  dine  and  sleep,  she 
necessarily  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  time 
alone  in  her  own  room. 

Day  after  day  she  wandered  about  hoping  to 
meet  with  her  husband.  But,  alas  ! it  was,  indeed, 
a hopeless  quest,  for  it  seemed  to  her  as  though 
the  same  clusters  or  camps  of  tents,  iron  cottages, 
bullock  waggons,  and  Scotch  carts  were  repeated 
at  every  turn  of  the  camping  ground. 

To  the  claims  and  the  great  reef  she  early  took 
her  way,  but,  being  warned  by  a constable  that, 
during  the  hours  the  natives  were  at  work,  they 
wore  so  little  clothing,  that  it  was  not  advisable 
for  ladies  to  be  seen  there,  she  was  unable  to 
prosecute  her  search  in  that  direction.  Neither 
claim  nor  tent  could  she  find  registered  in  her 
husband’s  name,  which,  as  the  reader  knows,  was 
accounted  for  by  his  having  occupied  the  tent 
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and  worked  the  claim  left  in  his  charge  by  Sin- 
clair. 

Baffled  and  disheartened,  Mary  still  continued 
her  search,  heeding  not  the  mocking  laugh  and 
coarse  jests  which  so  frequently  assailed  her  ears, 
from  the  rough  rude  men  with  whom  she  met, 
perforce,  too  often.  No  one  seemed  to  know  or 
to  care  about  John  Ford,  and  night  after  night 
she  laid  her  wearied  head  upon  her  pillow,  and 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep  in  despair,  only  to  continue 
the  same  weary  round  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


A NE  ER-DO-WEEL. 


HERE  was  one  man,  who  had  been  associated 


with  Tom  Long  and  Bnrstin  when  they  first 

came  to  the  “ Diamond  Fields,”  who,  knowing  by 

experience  how  easily  John  Ford  had  been 

induced  by  them  to  join  the  gaming  tables,  had 

determined  to  await  his  opportunity  and  persuade 

Ford  to  become  his  accomplice  in  some  other 

g-ambling  transaction. 

© © 

But  it  was  some  time  before  the  opportunity 
he  looked  for  came  ; and  meanwhile  we  will  give 
our  readers  a slight  sketch  of  his  early  career. 
He  was  called  Dicks,  and  known  among  his 
comrades  by  no  other  name.  As  a youth  he  had 
been  in  the  merchant  navy,  and,  being  fond  of 
the  service,  was  in  a fair  way  of  attaining  a good 
position  in  it.  He  was  liked  whilst  at  sea  by  his 
superior  officers,  but.  unfortunately,  whenever 
allowed  on  shore  he  was  sure  to  get  into  some 
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scrape  or  other — not  a mere  escapade  such  as 
sailor  lads  are  too  often  noted  for,  but  a fray  in 
a gambling  hell,  or  in  some  place  equally  disre- 
putable, was  the  kind  of  thing  which  often  ap- 
peared against  the  name  of  Dicks  at  the  end  of 
his  leave.  On  board  one  of  the  large  Australian 
steamers  he  had  frequently  heard  of  the  gold 
fields  of  that  colony,  and  once,  when  the  vessel 
was  lying  in  Melbourne  harbour,  he,  with  another 
lad,  managed  to  obtain  a week’s  leave,  which  they 
prolonged  to  an  indefinite  period.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  they  found  their  expec- 
tations as  to  picking  up  nuggets  not  at  all  rea- 
lised. Dicks’  companion,  making  his  way  back 
to  Melbourne,  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  his 
ship  about  to  sail  again  for  England,  having  been 
to  New  Zealand  and  back  since  he  had  left  her. 
He  obtained  the  forgiveness  of  his  captain,  and, 
all  the  wiser  for  his  experience,  stuck  to  his 
work.  Dicks,  however,  had  no  intention  of  doing 
anything  of  the  sort.  He  could  not  dig  for  gold, 
but  was  not  very  particular  what  he  did,  provided 
he  could  be  within  reach  of  a billiard  cue  or  a 
pack  of  cards.  From  being  a billiard-marker  he 
soon  degenerated  into  a card-sharper,  and  at  last 
was  “ wanted  ” by  the  police.  For  a time  he  was 
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in  hiding,  and  eventually  found  himself  on  board 
a sailing-vessel  bound  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Once  there,  he  again  deserted,  and  made  his  way 
to  the  “ Diamond  Fields  Here,  as  at  the 
“ diggings,”  he  had  lived  by  his  wits,  although 
he  would  occasionally  take  employment  as  a 
digger  in  a claim,  or  as  barman  in  a taproom  ; 
but  withal,  as  often  as  he  had  a shilling  to  risk, 
whether  that  shilling  had  been  got  honestly  or 
not,  he  was  to  be  found  at  the  gambling  table. 
He  had  been  an  associate  of  Tom  Long’s  when 
the  latter  and  Burstin  had  made  their  dead  set 
upon  Mr.  Sinclair.  Indeed,  it  was  he  who  had 
been  Sinclair’s  partner  up  to  the  night  when  Jack 
Ford  had  been  induced  to  play.  Tom  Long  had 
made  use  of  Dicks  until  he  could  get  Ford  to  do 
his  bidding,  and  had  then,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  Dicks,  thrown  him  out  of  that  particular  job, 
though  promising  him  another  at  some  future 
date.  This  promise  Long  had  never  been  able 
to  fulfil,  which  had  so  exasperated  Dicks  that 
after  the  execution  of  Long  he  was  more  than 
ever  determined  to  do  his  utmost  to  draw  John 
Ford  again  to  the  gaming  table,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  get  possession  of  the  claim,  which  he 
knew  had  been  made  over  to  him  by  Mr.  Sinclair, 
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and  which  at  the  trial  of  Long  had  been  shown 
to  be  extraordinarily  productive. 

He  did  not  begin  his  machinations  at  once. 
Jack  worked  hard,  and,  being  tolerably  fortunate, 
scarcely  a week  passed  without  a good  addition 
having  been  made  to  his  deposit  in  the  bank. 
One  day  he  was  short  of  a hand  at  the  sorting 
table.  Dicks  turned  up  wanting  work,  and  was 
taken  on  as  a chum.  From  that  time  John  Ford’s 
doom  was  sealed.  Under  the  tempter’s  influence 
his  good  resolves  went  for  nought,  and  the  dia- 
monds found  were  converted  into  drink.  Drink 
was  now  Ford’s  great  curse.  As  to  the  gambling- 
table,  no  inducement  that  could  be  held  out 
would  tempt  him  even  to  touch  a card,  or  bet 
upon  a game  of  any  kind.  He  had  given  his 
word  to  Sinclair  to  that  effect,  and  he  kept  it. 
In  vain,  too,  did  Dicks  try  to  get  him  to  with- 
draw the  diamonds  and  funds  that  he  had  placed 
in  the  bank.  Degraded  as  he  was,  he  was  still 
honest,  and,  fearing  that  of  the  stones  they  were 
then  finding,  they  used  more  than  his  half-share, 
he  one  day,  in  a sober  moment,  deposited  all  of 
his  former  findings  in  the  name  of  Sinclair,  thus 
putting  it  out  of  his  power  to  touch  them. 

Still  they  continued  to  find  diamonds,  for  the 
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claim  was  a rich  one,  ancl  Dicks  did  not  fail  to 
secure  a few  for  his  own  use.  These  he  readily 
realised  among  the  illicit  diamond  buyers,  and 
thus  secured  to  himself  the  means  of  being  able 
to  “ cut  the  country  ” should  he  find  it  necessary. 

Fond  of  gambling  as  he  was,  in  its  worst 
phases,  he  had  learnt  discretion.  Of  all  the  gang 
of  disreputable  loafers  he  had  from  time  to  time 
brought  into  their  clique,  he  was  the  only  one 
who  kept  sober  and  “ had  his  wits  about  him,” 
and  he  fancied  he  had  the  claim  and  everything 
in  his  own  hands  ; but,  one  night,  Jack,  the  only 
name  by  which  Ford  was  known  to  the  rest  of 
the  party,  disappeared  in  a most  unaccountable 
manner.  Almost  simultaneously  with  his  disap- 
pearance, a strange  thing  happened  to  Dicks.  A 
beautiful  young  woman  stopped  him  one  day  at 
the  very  door  of  the  tent,  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  a miner  of  the  name  of  Ford. 

“ No,  madam,  I do  not,”  replied  Dicks  ; “ I 
remember  some  one  of  the  name,  but  he  dis- 
appeared from  the  Fields  months  ago.” 

He  watqhed  her  set  out  once  more  upon  her 
weary  search,  and  thought  he  had  never  before 
seen  so  sweet  a face,  and  he  had  half  a mind  to 
follow  and  tell  her  the  truth.  Who  could  she 
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be  ? He  had  never  heard  Jack  speak  of  any 
female  relative.  She  was  a lovely  woman  ; he 
would  go  and  bring  her  back  to  Ford’s  tent. 
Then,  again,  he  remembered  his  disappearance  ; 
no  one  cared  about  or  even  knew  the  name  of 
Ford ; but  this  young  woman  would,  by  her 
inquiries,  bring  everything  to  light.  His  evil 
conscience  told  him  that  his  conduct  would  not 
bear  inspection.  Besides,  if  he  acknowledged 
having  worked  with  him  so  very  lately,  he  might 
bring  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of  having  put 
him  out  of  the  way,  for  he  knew  that  John 
usually  carried  about  with  him  both  gold  and 
diamonds,  and  he  had  an  idea  that  one  of  the 
drunken  wretches  he  himself  had  introduced  into 
the  set  might  have  murdered  Ford  for  plunder, 
and  thrown  him  down  some  unused  shaft.  Yet 
he  argued  with  himself  that  was  no  business  of 
his.  He  would  go  on  working  the  claim.  Jack 
had  no  friends  on  the  Fields,  and  no  one  knew, 
at  least  so  Dicks  thought,  the  connection  between 
them. 

But  it  was  not  so  ; for  it  will  be  remembered 
that  John  had  insisted  upon  Sinclair’s  leaving 
someone  to  take  over  tent  and  claim  if  he  wanted 

to  quit  the  Fields.  The  man  fixed  upon  held  the 
13 
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adjoining  claim,  and  on  the  fourth  morning, 
iccording  to  agreement  between  himself  and 
Ford,  and  almost  immediately  after  Mary  had 
passed  out  of  sight,  he  came  up  to  Dicks  and 
asked — 

Where  is  Ford  ? I have  not  seen  him  for 
three  or  four  days.” 

“ He  has  left  the  place,”  replied  Dicks  ; “ he 
got  into  some  hobble  with  a lot  of  drunken 
scoundrels,  and  had  to  make  himself  scarce.” 

“ Then  you  had  better  follow  his  example  and 
make  yourself  scarce,  too  ; for  I give  you  notice 
that  I hold  both  this  tent  and  the  claim  in  trust 
till  either  John  Ford  or  Mr.  Sinclair  returns.  I 
give  you  half  an  hour  to  clear  out.” 

This  he  said,  knowing,  from  his  own  observa- 
tion of  the  past  few  months,  that  this  man  Dicks 
was  at  the  bottom  of  a great  deal  of  what  had 
been  going  on  amongst  the  party. 

“ Who  are  you  ? And  by  what  right  do  you 
pretend  to  be  able  to  send  me  away  from  tent 
and  claim  in  which  I hold  an  equal  share  with 
Ford?” 

“ You  lie  1 And  you  know  it.  You  were  but 
Ford’s  servant.  Come,  none  of  that  nonsense 
with  me.  Clear  out,  or  1 shall  set  the  police 
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upon  you,  and  turn  you  out.”  Saying  which  he 
entered  the  tent,  calling  a passing  coolie  to  follow 
him,  to  whom  he  gave  Ford’s  desk  and  portman- 
teau, or  rather  those  belonging  to  Mr.  Sinclair, 
which  he  supposed  would  contain  any  valuables 
that  might  have  been  left  in  the  place. 

“ I shall  be  back  in  half  an  hour,  and  do  not 
let  me  find  you  here,”  said  he  to  Dicks. 

“ But  I should  like  to  know  who’s  to  pay  me 
my  wages,”  asked  Dicks. 

“ You’ve  had  a precious  deal  more  than  you’re 
entitled  to,  you  know  that,”  returned  the  man. 
“ However,  I know  Mr.  Ford  agreed  to  give  you 
a pound  a week  ; so  here  are  a couple  of  pounds, 
and  that’s  two  pounds  more  than  you  deserve.” 
Directly  he  was  alone  in  the  tent  Dicks  might 
have  been  seen  down  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
scratching  away  vigorously  under  the  stretcher 
bedstead.  He  was  evidently  searching  for  a spot 
in  the  ground  that  had  been  recently  loosened. 

“ Stupid,  that  I did  not  look  for  this  before, 
but  who’d  have  thought  of  that  fellow’s  turning 
up  ? Ha  ! here  it  is  ! I knew  Jack  was  burying 
something  when  I saw  him  grubbing  here.” 

The  next  moment  Dicks  emerged  from  beneath 
the  stretcher,  holding  in  his  hand  a small  tin 
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box.  Looking  round  carefully,  to  make  sure  that 
no  one  was  watching  him,  he  opened  the  box,  and 
there  lay,  with  a small  scrap  of  old  linen  between 
to  keep  them  from  rattling  about,  three  gems  of 
the  purest  water.  A note  folded  up  contained 
these  words  : — “ Three  diamonds,  for  my  wife, 
Mary  Ford,  now  living  at  Welgelegen,  near 
Pretoria,”  and  signed  “ John  Ford.” 

“ So  that  was  his  wife,  I suppose,  come  to  look 
after  her  precious  husband  ! Well,  at  all  events, 
I will  not  leave  these  here  ; they  will  be  some- 
thing to  fall  back  upon  in  an  emergency.”  Saying 
which,  he  refolded  the  paper  and  put  it  back  into 
the  box,  which  he  quickly  placed  in  a small,  deep 
leathern  pocket  in  the  lining  of  his  waistcoat, 
where  it  had  the  companionship  of  several  other 
stones.  He  then  made  a bundle  of  his  clothes 
and  blanket,  slung  it  across  his  shoulders,  and 
walked  out. 

He  would  go  to  Leydenburg  and  try  the  gold 
fields  for  a time  ; he  was  pretty  well  in  funds, 
and,  if  he  did  not  like  it,  he  could  cross  Natal, 
and  go  thence  to  England.  He  intended  to  walk 
to  Leydenburg,  but  not  Quite  alone : two  of  the 
men  who  had  lately  belonged  to  his  set  went 
with  him. 
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Before  night  they  had  placed  some  miles 
between  them  and  Kimberley,  and  a good  tramp 
the  following  morning  brought  them  to  a roadside 
inn.  Here,  to  Dicks’  intense  astonishment,  Jack 
walked  in  while  they  were  having  their  breakfast 
inquiring  of  the  landlord  concerning  the  coach  to 
Kimberley.  He  had,  it  appeared,  wandered 
away  in  a state  of  drunkenness,  and  was  picked 
up  some  distance  on  the  Pretoria  road  by  a kind- 
hearted  Boer,  who  kept  him  at  his  house  for 
some  days,  and  now,  having  quite  recovered  from 
his  drunken  spree,  he  was  anxious  to  return  to 
his  claim. 

But  he  was  soon  persuaded  by  Dicks  that  as 
someone  was  in  charge  of  the  place,  there  was  no 
great  hurry  for  his  return  ; and  not  many  hours 
had  passed  before  Jack  was  in  such  a state,  that 
he  did  not  know  which  direction  they  took  when 
they  walked  away  from  the  house,  taking  him 
with  them.  Dicks  did  not  intend  to  let  him  go 
back  to  the  Fields.  There  was  too  much  to  be 
found  out  against  himself ; but  if  Jack  had  per- 
sisted in  doing  so,  he  would  have  returned  with 
him. 

They  reached  a village  called  Blomhof  in  a 
waggon,  the  owner  of  which,  a coloured  man,  had 
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been  induced  to  give  them  a lift  ; but  by  the 
time  they  had  got  thus  far  on  their  way,  John 
Ford  was  so  ill,  that  when  the  coach  came  past 
the  next  day,  Dicks  judged  it  best  to  go  on  by 
that  conveyance  as  far  as  Pretoria,  and  leave 
Ford  there. 

When,  after  a weary  journey,  they  drew  up  at 
an  hotel  in  the  Market-Square  of  Pretoria,  John 
Ford  was  recognized  at  once  by  the  host,  and, 
knowing  that  Mr.  Graham  was  likely  to  be  in 
town  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  he  had  the  sick 
man  placed  under  the  doctor’s  care  until  then. 

Edward  Graham,  always  anxious  to  know 
whether  poor  Mary  had  been  successful  in  her 
search,  drove  into  town  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Kimberley  mail-coach  for  the  letters  ; and  this 
morning,  upon  giving  the  horses  into  the  charge 
of  the  ostler,  he  was  asked — 

“ Did  you  come  in  for  Mr.  Ford,  sir  ? ” 

“ Mr.  Ford  ! ” said  Graham.  “ Is  he  here  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sir,  he  is  here  ; though  he  is  not  in  a fit 
state  to  be  moved.  All  last  night  he  was  very 
ill ; and  the  master  talks  of  sending  him  to  the 
hospital.” 

Graham  went  at  once  to  see  Ford,  and  found 
him  in  a confirmed  state  of  delirium  tremens , 
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imploring  those  about  him,  in  piteous  tones, 
to  save  him  from  the  horrible  creations  of  his 
own  brain — creatures  that  gaped  at  him  open- 
mouthed,  and  slimy  reptiles  that  crawled  across 
his  path,  and  wound  themselves  about  his 
limbs. 

Graham  sent  at  once  for  the  medical  man,  who 
had  hardly  arrived  at  the  bedside,  when  Ford 
was  seized  with  a frightful  fit,  distorting  the 
features  in  such  a terrible  manner  as  to  render 
them  unrecognisable. 

Fit  succeeded  fit  so  very  quickly,  that  the 
patient  was  left  utterly  prostrate,  yet  still  in  a 
state  of  abject  fear,  although  two  men  were  con- 
stantly present  to  take  care  that  he  did  himself 
no  bodily  harm. 

The  doctor  proposed  his  being  removed  to  the 
hospital,  where  he  could  receive  constant  atten- 
dance, and  that,  meanwhile,  Mr.  Graham  should 
go  home  for  a few  days,  and,  if  possible,  send  for 
Mrs.  Ford  from  the  Diamond-Fields,  as  there  was 
but  little  probability  of  recovery  from  such  an 
attack. 

“ It  will,  I fear,”  said  the  doctor,  “be  a case  of 
complete  collapse  ; he  has  so  utterly  ruined  his 
constitution — never,  I should  say,  a very  strong 
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one — by  drink  and  severe  mental  excitement, 
that  there  is  but  little  hope.” 

Graham  wrote  at  once  to  Mary,  telling  her 
that  her  husband  had  been  found.  He  then  left 
for  the  farm,  where  Brandon  Carr  was  awaiting 
his  return,  most  anxious  for  news  as  to  whether 
Mary  had  yet  found  her  husband.  He  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  that  timid,  delicate  woman 
being  on  the  “ Fields,”  and  perhaps  coming  in 
contact  with  rough,  rude  men,  quite  alone.  How 
willingly  he  would  have  gone  to  shield  her  from 
harm,  but  he  knew  that  Ford  was  more  likely  to 
be  induced  to  join  her  if  she  were  quite  alone, 
than  if  by  any  chance  he  should  see  either  Graham 
or  himself  in  her  company. 

“ Has  she  found  him  ! ” was  the  question  with 
which  he  greeted  Graham,  as  he  drove  up  to  the 
door. 

“No,  she  has  not,  poor  thing,  but  I have. 
Ford  is  in  Pretoria  ; I have  been  with  him  all  the 
morning,  and  yesterday  too.  I found  him  at  the 
hotel.  They  knew  who  he  was  and  took  him  in, 
but  he  is  very  ill,  and  they  were  glad  to  get  him 
removed  to  the  hospital.” 

“ And  Mrs.  Ford,  what  of  her  ? Did  she  know 
that  he  had  left  the  £ Fields  ’ ? ” 
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M There  is  not  even  a line  from  her.  Strange  ! 
I did  not  think  of  that ; and  she  promised  to 
write  every  post.” 

“ She  must  be  ill,”  said  Carr ; “ she  would 
never  forget  to  write.” 

“ I hope  not,”  replied  Graham  ; “ for  if  she 
cannot  come  to  her  husband  at  once,  I doubt 
whether  she  will  find  him  alive.” 

l’  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  he  is  so  ill  as  all 
that  ? ” 

“Yes,  indeed,  and  I must  go  back  to  him  as 
soon  as  possible.  I merely  came  out  to  arrange 
matters,  and  take  him  fresh  linen.  I don’t  know 
what  to  do  about  Mrs.  Ford  I cannot  leave  him 
to  go  for  her.  I can  only  hope  that  she  will  get 
my  letter,  and  come  by  the  coach.” 

“ Let  me  go  and  fetch  her,”  said  Carr.  “ My 
horses  are  in  splendid  condition,  and  I daresay  I 
shall  be  able  to  get  fresh  ones  on  the  way.  If 
her  husband  is  in  danger  she  ought  to  be  with 
him  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“If  you  really  can  go,  and  do  not  mind  doing 
so,  I should  be  very  thankful,”  replied  Graham  ; 
“it  would  be  so  much  better  for  her,  too,  than 
travelling  with  strangers.” 

Carr  started  the  same  day,  taking  a man  with 
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him,  with  an  extra  pair  of  horses.  Never  had 
journey  appeared  so  long  and  tedious.  Day  after 
day  passed  ; immense  plains  had  to  be  crossed 
and  river  “ drifts  ” to  be  forded  ; but  at  last  the 
diamond  town  was  reached,  and  Carr  went  at 
once  to  the  boarding  house  to  which  Mary  had 
been  sent,  and  from  which  her  letters  had  always 
been  addressed.  A black  manservant  came  to 
the  door. 

“ A lady  ? No,  there  wasn’t  no  lady  staying 
there.  His  missis  never  had  no  ladies  there  ; 
only  gentlemen.” 

“But  Mrs.  Ford  was  staying  here  a fortnight 
or  three  weeks  ago,”  said  Carr. 

“ Oh  ! yes,  Mrs.  Ford  ; that  was  the  missis 
that  was  mad,  poor  thing  ! always  looking  for 
her  husband,  though  people  didn’t  believe  she 
had  one.  He  didn’t  know  where  she  was  ; one 
thing  was  certain  she  wasn’t  there  now.” 

“ Where  is  your  mistress  ? ” inquired  Carr, 
who  felt  as  though  the  earth  were  receding  from 
under  him. 

“ Missis  is  out,  sir  ; we  think  she  is  getting 
mad,  too,  for  she’s  always  looking  for  the  poor 
young  missis  that  is  lost.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


LOST  ON  THE  DIAMOND  FIELDS. 


GST  on  the  Diamond  Fields  ! The  thought 


of  such  a thing  was  terrible.  Oh  ! why  had 
they  allowed  this  beautiful  young  creature  to 
come  upon  such  an  errand  alone  ? While 
Brandon  Carr  hesitated  as  to  what  course  he 
should  pursue,  the  mistress  of  the  house  returned 
from  another  fruitless  search.  The  police  had 
brought  her  intelligence  that  the  body  of  a young- 
woman  had  been  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  a 
mine,  and  she  had  been  that  morning  in  fear  and 
trembling  lest  it  should  prove  to  be  that  of  her 
charge  ; but  for  once  she  was  thankful  to  be  able 
to  say  that  she  had  not  found  her. 

The  poor  woman  was  nearly  worn  out  with  the 
constant  and  numerous  calls  to  distant  parts  of 
the  “ Fields,”  and  the  anxiety  she  felt  on  Mrs. 
Ford’s  account,  and  was  thankful,  indeed,  to 
know  that  a friend  had  come  to  take  part  of  the 
responsibility. 
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Carr  placed  himself  in  communication  with  the 
police,  and  then  did  what  the  landlady  had  not 
thought  of  doing — went  on  a tour  of  inquiry  to 
the  different  medical  men  of  the  place.  The 
hospital  had  been  visited — she  was  not  there. 
Still  Carr  thought,  had  she  met  with  any  serious 
accident,  someone  would  have  fetched  a doctor. 
For  a long  time  lie  was  unsuccessful.  He  went 
to  Pniel  by  the  omnibus,  thinking  she  might 
have  gone  there  to  look  for  John.  He  was  re- 
turning at  night  almost  in  despair,  when  a 
passenger  desired  the  coachman  to  put  him  down 
at  Dr.  Fall’s. 

Dr.  Fall ! That  was  a name  that  he  had  not 
on  his  list.  He  determined  to  call  there  also, 
and  soon  found  that  the  passenger  who  had 
desired  to  be  put  down  was  Dr.  Fall  himself. 

“ A lady  missing  for  a week  or  more.  Well, 
that  is  a strange  coincidence  ! I have  just  come 
from  the  bedside  of  a lady,  who  can,  as  yet,  give 
no  account  whatever  as  to  where  her  friends  are 
to  be  found,  as  she  is  still  suffering,  or  rather 
lying  in  an  almost  insensible  state,  from  a very 
severe  attack  of  sunstroke.  I make  no  doubt, 
from  your  description,  that  it  is  the  same.  She 
was  found  ill  and  faint  upon  the  roadside,  about 
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a mile  and  a half  from  here,  by  some  Dutch 
people,  who  took  her  home  with  them  to  their 
farm,  and  they  have  been  very  good  in  nursing 
and  doing  all  they  could  for  her.  She  is  English, 
and,  in  her  delirium  calls  piteously  for  her 
husband,  John.” 

“ That  must  be  Mrs.  Ford,”  said  Carr.  “ Thank 
God.  she  is  safe.” 

“ Ford  ; yes,  that  is  the  name  on  her  linen. 
1 mentioned  that  in  the  advertisement;  1 thought 
her  friends  might  be  anxious,  and  got  the  old 
Dutchman  to  take  an  advertisement  to  the 
paper.  I wonder  you  did  not  see  it ! ” 

“ Can  I get  to  her  to-night  ? ” said 
Carr. 

“ No,  certainly  not,”  replied  the  doctor.  “ I 
have  left  her  more  tranquil  than  she  has  been 
before,  and  with  strict  orders  to  the  nurse  that 
she  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet.  If  you  will 
come  for  me  at  ten  o’clock  to-morrow  morning,  I 
will  go  with  you,  and,  at  all  events,  give  you  the 
opportunity  of  identifying  her.” 

Carr  had  to  be  satisfied  with  this,  and  returned 
with  the  comparatively  good  news  to  the  land- 
lady of  the  boarding-house,  and  then  went  on  to 
pass  another  uncomfortable  night  in  a house 
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built  entirely  of  corrugated  iron,  and  dignified 
by  the  name  of  hotel. 

In  the  morning  he  rose  at  half-past  four,  and, 
after  taking  a cup  of  coffee  and  a biscuit,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  reef  and  the  mines.  Even  at  that 
early  hour  it  was  a scene  of  bustle  and  confusion. 
People  by  hundreds  hurrying  to  and  fro,  reminding 
him  of  nothing  so  much  as  a great  colony  of  ants, 
while  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  the  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  wire  rope,  upon  which  were 
worked  innumerable  buckets,  was  a sight  novel 
in  the  extreme. 

Brandon  Carr  was  not  usually  given  to  mora- 
lising ' but  in  the  mood  in  which  he  had  that 
morning  risen,  he  could  not  help  remarking  to 
himself,  that  in  all  the  din  and  clatter  of  this 
noisy  mine-world,  it  was  the  empty  bucket  that 
ran  swinging  down  with  a much-ado-about- 
nothing:  sort  of  air,  while  the  bucket  full  of 
diamondiferous  earth,  that  might  even  contain 
the  worth  of  a king’s  ransom,  worked  its  way 
steadily  to  the  summit  with  scarcely  a sound. 

At  ten  o’clock  he  was  waiting  at  the  half-hut, 
half-tent  of  Dr.  Fall,  and  soon  they  were  driving 
towards  the  Dutch  Boer’s  farm,  where  Mary  lay, 
still  in  a dangerously  critical  condition 
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“ I quite  forgot  to  ask  you  last  evening,”  said 
the  doctor,  “ whether  you  are  the  husband  for 
whom  this  poor  lady  has  been  so  constantly 
calling  in  her  delirium  ? ” 

“No,  indeed,”  replied  Carr.  “John  Ford  is 
in  Pretoria,  lying  dangerously  ill,  and  I,  as  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  Ford’s,  volunteered  to  fetch  her  to 
his  bedside.” 

“ How  came  she  to  be  here,  and  Mr.  Ford  in 
Pretoria  ? ” asked  the  doctor. 

“ He  has  been  on  the  ‘Fields’  for  some  months 
past,  and,  although  he  knew  that  his  wife  had 
arrived  from  England,  he  would  not  for  some 
reason  join  her.  In  fact,  he  had  been  living  a 
bad  life  here,  and  had  a morbid  feeling  that  he 
was  not  worthy  to  see  her  ; but,  naturally,  his 
good  and  loving  wife  could  not  allow  him  to  go 
to  the  dogs  without  an  effort  on  her  part  to  save 
him.  A friend  came  to  seek  him  first,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  John  Ford  knew  of  his  being  on 
the  ‘Fields,’  but  kept  aloof.  Upon  this  friend’s 
return  to  Pretoria,  Mrs.  Ford  determined  at  once 
to  come  herself.  Meanwhile,  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  repented,  or  why  it  was,  but  all  at 
once  John  Ford  turned  up  in  Pretoria,  so  ill  as 
not  to  be  able  to  give  any  account  of  himself  or 
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his  doings.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Ford  was  written  to 
immediately,  but  that  letter  is  still  at  her 
lodgings  unopened  ; so,  poor  thing,  she  does  not 
yet  know  that  he  is  found.” 

“ And  when  she  is  in  a fit  state  to  receive  the 
news,  we  shall  have  to  be  very  careful  how  we 
impart  it,”  remarked  the  medical  man.  “ The 
hope  of  meeting  him  may,  as  she  recovers,  be  of 
material  service  in  giving  her  somethiug  to  live 
for  ; but  to  be  told  suddenly  of  his  return  and 
illness,  when  she  is  not  able  to  get  to  him,  may 
shake  her  reason.” 

They  soon  arrived  at  the  farmhouse  : it  was 
pleasantly  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
Pniel  road,  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  numerous 
little  tributaries  of  the  Vaal  River.  The  old 
Dutchman  and  his  Jevrouw  were  kind  and 
hospitable  to  a degree,  the  docter  being  evidently 
a great  favourite  ; and  as  Brandon  Carr  was  a 
good  Dutch  scholar,  well  acquainted  with  their 
manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  with  their 
language,  he  also  was  soon  made  to  feel  himself 
welcome. 

He  was  much  shocked  at  the  change  the  last 
four  or  five  weeks  had  wrought  in  poor  Mrs. 
Ford  • the  painful  anxiety  under  which  she  had 
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been  labouring  had,  no  doubt,  told  upon  her, 
even  prior  to  the  sunstroke,  but  it  was  sad  indeed 
to  see  her  such  a wreck  of  her  former  self,  in  so 
short  a time. 

The  vacant  look  with  which  she  regarded  her 
kind  nurses  and  the  doctor  was  particularly 
distressing  to  Carr.  Dr.  Fall  had  assured  him 
that  if  he  went  to  her  bedside  she  would  not  yet 
know  him ; but  he  dared  not  try  the  experiment, 
for  that  vacant  look  would  have  haunted  him. 

The  farmer  invited  Carr  to  bring  his  horses 
out  to  graze  on  the  farm,  and  he  was  glad  to 
avail  himself  of  the  privilege  ; at  the  same  time 
he  obtained  permission  for  himself  and  servant 
to  “ outspan  ” and  bivouac  with  the  travelling 
cart,  under  a clump  of  acacias  that  grew  within 
a hundred  yards  of  the  house  ; with  leave  to  pay 
for  all  the  provisions  and  the  forage  that  they 
and  the  horses  consumed. 

In  doing  this,  he  felt  more  independent,  and 
able  with  less  compunction  to  comply  with  the 
farmer’s  expressed  wish,  that  he  should  remain 
on  the  place  until  Mrs.  Ford  was  well  enough  to 
be  removed  to  her  home. 

Carr,  like  a great  many  South  African  colonists 

could  live  comfortably  enough  for  weeks  “camped 
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out  in  the  open  He  had  his  covered  cart  for 
shelter  if  it  happened  to  rain,  but  rainy  weather 
is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  in  that  sunny 
clime,  and  the  cooking,  dining,  and  sleeping  are 
all  performed  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven. 
However,  his  stay  was  not  destined  to  be  a very 
long  one  this  time,  for  Mary  soon  began  to  show 
signs  of  recovery,  and  was  able  gratefully  to 
acknowledge  the  kind  offices  of  those  about  her. 
The  doctor,  however,  had  to  act  as  interpreter, 
for  she,  of  course,  knew  not  a word  of 
Dutch. 

Brandon  Carr  had  not  yet  made  himself  known 
to  her,  although  he  had  often  watched  her  from 
a distance  ; he  feared  that  his  presence  might 
bring  up  former  associations,  and,  perhaps,  excite 
her  unfavourably.  However,  one  day  Dr.  Fall 
asked  her  if  she  would  like  a drive. 

“ Yes,  I should  like  it,”  replied  Mary ; “ but 
I think  I shall  be  afraid  of  the  strange  horses. 
If  I could  go  with  Colonel  Herbert  or  Mr.  Carr, 
it  would  be  different.” 

“ Well,  you  shall  go  with  Mr.  Carr,”  said  he, 
“ I will  tell  him  that  you  are  well  enough,  and 
he  will  be  glad  to  take  you.” 

“ It  is  very  good  of  him  to  come,  ’‘aid  Mary  ; 
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“ he  knows  that  I am  never  frightened  when  he 
is  here.” 

It  was  evident  that  Mary  thought  herself  still 
at  the  farm  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the  doctor  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  undeceive  her.  He 
had  heard  much  of  her  history  from  Carr,  or,  at 
least,  that  part  which  related  to  her  reason  for 
visiting  the  Diamond  Fields. 

Carr  increased  the  length  of  the  drive  daily, 
and  Mary  made  such  rapid  progress  towards 
health  that  Carr  began  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  taking  her  by  moderate  stages  to  Pretoria, 
She  had  not  yet  been  told  of  her  husl rand’s  being 
there,  as  they  knew  perfectly  well  that  she  would 
have  insisted  upon  starting  at  once,  whether  in  a 
fit  state  to  undertake  the  journey  or  not.  Carr 
was  sure  that  she  often  thought  about  him,  as 
she  was  so  anxious  for  news  from  the  Diamond 
Fields. 

The  doctor  had  come  out  one  day,  bringing 
with  him  some  letters  for  Mr.  Carr,  and  one  for 
Mrs.  Ford.  This  determined  them  to  tell  her 
about  her  husband  at  once,  as  in  all  probability 
the  letter,  if  from  Mrs.  Herbert,  would  comment 
upon  his  illness. 

They  found  her  seated  outside  upon  the 
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“ stoep,”  or  raised  verandah,  generally  met  with 
in  front  of  the  old  Dutch  farmhouses,  a favourite 
place  of  resort  when  the  sun  has  left  that  side  of 
the  house  in  shadow. 

“ Ah,”  she  said,  as  they  came  near.  “ I see 
that  you  have  some  letters.  I am  longing  for 
news.” 

“ What  sort  of  news  do  you  want,”  said  the 
doctor  ; “ because  I think  Mr.  Carr  can  give  you 
all  sorts  of  bits  of  intelligence.” 

“ Mr.  Carr  knows,”  she  said,  looking  at  him, 
“ that  there  is  but  one  piece  of  news  that  I really 
want,  and,  if  I could  have  that,  I think  I should 
be  quite  happy.” 

“ And  if  I were  to  give  3rou  that,”  said  Carr, 
“ do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  bear  the 
fatigue  of  a long  journey,  in  order  to — to ” 

“To  see  John!  do  you  mean?”  said  Mary, 
starting  forward.  “ Oh  ! Mr.  Carr,  do  you  know 
where  he  is  ? ” 

“ He  is  with  Mr.  Graham,”  replied  he. 

“ And  you  will  take  me  to  him  ? Oh,  Mr. 
Carr,  how  good  you  are  to  me  always.  Bear  the 
journey  ? Oh  ! yes  ; I am  quite  well  now.  I 
can  bear  anything  to  know  that  he  is  safe  ” ; and 
poor  Mary,  turning  round  to  the  good  Dutch 
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woman,  who  had  just  joined  them  on  the  stoep, 
threw  her  arms  about  her,  and  burst  into  a flood 
of  tears. 

“Ach  ! the  poor  dear  creature,”  said  the  kind- 
hearted  woman,  in  Dutch,  soothing  her  as  she 
would  a child.  “ Ach  toch,  mynheer  1 What  is 
it  that  you  have  told  the  poor  thing  to  excite 
her  grief  in  this  manner  ? ” 

“ Nay,  Jevrouw  ; it  is  not  grief,  I am  happy 
to  say,  but  joy.  You  know  she  came  to  the 
Fields  to  look  for  her  husband.” 

“ A wretch  of  a man  who  leaves  his  wife  is  not 
worth  hunting  up,”  said  the  woman  ; “ she 
would  be  better  without  him.” 

“ I agree  with  the  Jevrouw.  But  in  this  case 
he  did  not  exactly  leave  her,  as  she  was  in 
England  with  her  father  when  he  came  to  the 
Diamond  Fields.  Then  he  got  with  bad  people, 
and  she — good  wife  as  she  is — came  to  try  and 
save  him  ; but  he  was  not  to  be  found.” 

“ And  now  ? ” inquired  she. 

“ I have  told  her  that  he  is  with  our  friends 
in  Pretoria.” 

“ And  why  does  he  not  come  to  her,  now  that 
she  is  still  too  unwell  to  travel  % ” 

“ Does  the  Jevrouw  think  that  1 ought  not  to 
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take  her?”  said  Carr,  anxiously.  “Her  husband 
is  so  ill  that  they  fear  he  will  die  before  she  can 
reach  him.” 

“ Oh,  the  poor  thing  ! I am  sorry  for  her.’ 

“ But  I have  not  told  her  that,  Jevrouw.” 

“ No  fear  of  my  doing  so,  for  she  understands 
not  a word  of  Dutch.  She  could  go  by  easy 
stages,  I think,  if  I went  with  her,”  said  the 
woman.  “ I want  to  go  and  see  my  sister  in 
Pretoria,  and  I will  talk  to  my  husband  about  it ; 
for  if  we  all  travelled  in  company  I could  sit  with 
her,  and  tend  her  if  she  required  nursing.” 

“Jevrouw,  we  shall  remember  your  kindness 
with  gratitude  as  long  as  we  live.”  And  then 
Mr.  Carr  told  Mary  of  the  kind  proposal. 

She  smiled  gratefully  through  her  tears.  She 
could  not  speak,  her  heart  was  too  full,  but  she 
grasped  and  kissed  the  sisterly  woman’s  hand. 

“ And  now  you  are  to  sleep  and  get  quite 
well,”  said  the  woman.  “ All  to-morrow  we 
shall  be  very  busy  preparing  food  for  the  road, 
&c.” 

I will  not  weary  the  reader  with  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  long  journey,  which,  though  tedious, 
was  not  without  its  pleasures  and  its  uses.  Mary 
improved  daily,  so  that  when  she  reached  the 
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farm,  to  which  by  that  time  John  had  been  able 
to  be  moved,  she  was  well  enough  to  undertake 
her  wifely  duties  as  nurse. 

The  kind  Dutchwoman  and  her  husband 
remained  in  Pretoria  for  their  visit,  where,  a few 
days  later,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Herbert,  as  well  as 
Edward  Graham,  called  to  thank  her  personally 
for  the  kindness  shown  to  their  young  friend  and 
countrywoman. 

Brandon  Carr,  though  glad  to  be  in  his  own 
home  again,  sorely  missed  the  employment  of  the 
last  month.  There  had  been  a fascination  for 
him  in  the  society  of  a good  and  beautiful  young 
woman,  who,  from  the  moment  of  knowing  him 
to  be  near  her  at  the  Dutchman’s  farm,  had  so 
trustfully  relied  upon  his  strong  arm , his  constant 
watchfulness  and  care,  for  comfort  and  support. 

There  was  much  to  be  done  on  the  place.  He 
worked  hard,  but  the  work  had  no  longer  the 
same  interest  that  it  had  before  he  had  so 
thoroughly  identified  himself  with  all  the  new 
comers  on  the  next  farm.  It  was  a long  time 
before  he  could  settle  down  into  any  sort  of 
groove,  and  then  it  was  a very  different  one  from 
that  into  which  he  had  been  wont  to  slip  so  easily, 
when  he  returned  from  a long  journey. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


A LUCKY  ACCIDENT. 

T)ITTERLY  did  John  Ford  repent  of  his  mis- 
deeds.  His  gentle  wife  never  reproached 
him,  but  he  did  not  cease  to  reproach  himself  for 
all  the  trouble  he  had  caused  her. 

“Do  not  speak  of  the  past,  John,”  she  would 
say.  “ I am  so  happy  at  having  my  dear  husband 
back  again,  that  it  is  better  to  4 Let  the  dead 
past  bury  its  dead 

And  many  were  the  plans  for  the  future,  that 
were  made  bv  the  husband  and  wife  when  he 
should  be  quite  restored  to  health.  But  that  was 
never,  never  to  be.  It  was  a long  time  before 
Mary  would  believe  that  he  was  gradually  losing, 
instead  of  gaining  strength  ; his  short  walks  grew 
shorter  and  shorter,  until  at  length  it  was  a great 
effort,  even  with  her  aid,  to  get  as  far  as  the 
verandah  in  the  front  of  the  house.  Then  came 
the  long  hours,  days  and  weeks  of  watching,  until 
the  end,  and  poor  frail  John  Ford  was  carried  to 
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his  last  resting-place  in  the  cemetery  of 
Pretoria. 

A wasted  life  had  been  John  Ford’s  Less  than 
two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  opening  scene  of 
our  story,  when  all  the  world  was  to  him  bright 
and  fair.  Suddenly  came  that  overshadowing 
trouble  into  his  hitherto  even,  happy  life — the 
bank  failure  and  the  old,  old  story  of  weakness  ; 
no  manliness,  no  character,  no  brave-heartedness 
to  stand  up  and  grapple  face  to  face  with  the  first 
trouble — the  rebellious  spirit  refusing  to  see  the 
silver  lining  of  the  cloud,  even  when  the  bright 
side  turned  towards  him.  The  temptation  to 
evil  had  proved  too  powerful  for  resistance,  even 
when  the  loving  wife,  the  firm  friend,  and  his 
own  advancement  in  life  had  combined  to  turn 
him  to  the  right.  Few  men  had  had  more  wasted 
opportunities  in  that  short  season  than  John 
Ford ; but  the  poor  widowed  wife  would  see 
nothing  wrong  in  him.  The  last  few  weeks  of 
his  life  he  had  been  so  gentle,  so  loving,  and  so 
penitently  good,  that  although  he  had  confessed 
to  her  so  many  of  his  delinquencies,  she  refused 
to  remember  anything  against  him,  and  only 
called  to  mind  the  happy,  happy  days  when  he 
first  sought  her  love,  and  those  few  blissful 
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months  of  the  earlier  part  of  their  wedded 
life. 

In  vain  did  kind  Mrs.  Herbert,  who  had  driven 
into  the  town  at  the  time  of  the  funeral,  in  order 
to  be  near  her,  endeavour  to  persuade  Mary  to 
go  to  their  place,  instead  of  returning  to  Welge- 
legen.  Graham  would  have  been  so  thankful  to 
have  had  it  so,  though  he  forbore  to  urge  her  ac- 
ceptance of  the  invitation,  lest  she  should  think 
he  did  not  wish  her  to  consider  that  what  had 
been  John’s  home  was  her  own. 

“ Dear  Mrs.  Herbert,”  said  Mary,  “ don’t  think 
me  ungrateful,  but  I must  go  home  to  my  own 
room,  where  I have  spent  the  last  few  weeks 
with  my  poor  husband.” 

“ My  dear  Mary,  that  is  just  what  I do  not 
wish.  My  poor  child,  I know  how  hard  you  will 
find  it  to  be  there  without  your  late  occupation,” 
said  Mrs.  Herbert. 

Poor  Mary  sobbed  bitterly.  “ I cannot  help 
it,”  she  said.  “ I could  not  bear  to  see  even  the 
dear  children.  I shall  be  better  alone  for  a time. 
Alone  ! Oh,  John,  John,  why  did  you  leave  me  ?” 

“You  shall  be  alone,  dear,  as  much  as  you 
like,  but  it  will  be  so  sad  for  you  to  be  without 
a woman  near  you.” 
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“ I shall  have  always  the  memory  of  John. 
Let  me  go,  clear  Mrs.  Herbert , I will  come 
to  you  before  I return  to  England.”  And 
then  poor  Mary  wept  again  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  the  grave  of  the  one  she  had  loved  so 
well. 

Mary  went  back  to  the  farm  with  Graham, 
and  for  a time  she  was  ill — quite  broken  down. 
The  old  coloured  woman,  who  had  become  very 
fond  of  her,  nursed  her  as  well  as  she  could,  and 
Mary  soon  learned  sufficient  Hottentot  Dutch  to 
be  able  to  talk  to  her. 

A month,  two  months  passed,  and  still  Mary 
kept  almost  entirely  to  her  room.  The  old 
woman  had  told  Graham  that  several  times  she 
had  found  her  stretched  upon  the  door,  sobbing 
her  heart  out. 

“ I am  thinking  of  writing  to  Fanny,  to  see  if 
she  can  come  out  to  me  now,”  said  Graham  one 
day.  “ She  would  be  such  a comfort  to  us 
would  she  not  ? ” 

“ Dear  Fanny  ! ” replied  Mary,  “ Do  not  let 
her  come  to  this  house  while  it  is  so  sad. 
Besides,  she  cannot  leave  her  aunt ; frail  as  she 
is,  it  would  kill  her  to  lose  Fanny.  She  looked 
as  though  she  were  dying  when  I came  away. 
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No,  no.  Wait  till  I am  gone.  I shall  not  be 
here  much  longer.” 

“Are  you  thinking  of  going  back  to  England'?” 
asked  Graham. 

“ It  was  not  that  I was  thinking  of  now,”  said 
Mary.  “ Does  it  not  strike  you  that  I shall  not 
live  very  long  ? ” 

“This  continued  depression,”  thought  Graham, 
“ will  never  do  ” ; and  the  next  morning,  before 
breakfast,  found  him  consulting  witli  Carr  upon 
what  was  best  to  be  done. 

Carr  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  been 
able  to  make  Mary’s  life  happy  again  ; but  he 
knew  that  her  heart  was  in  that  silent  grave  in 
Pretoria,  and  that  neither  he  nor  anyone  else 
would  have  power  to  wean  her  thoughts  from 
dwelling  there  as  long  as  she  continued  sur- 
rounded by  a thousand  little  memories  of  those 
last  sad  days. 

“ I will  write  to  Dr.  Fall,”  said  he ; “ his 
prescriptions  always  seemed  to  suit  her;  and. 
meanwhile,  we  must  in  some  way  contrive  to  get 
her  away  from  the  farm,  for  I am  persuaded  that 
change  of  scene  and  occupation  will  prove  the 
best  remedies  in  her  case.” 

The  change  was  effected  in  an  unexpected 
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manner  that  very  morning,  for  Colonel  Herbert 
came  over  with  the  sad  news  that  the  youngest 
little  girl  had,  the  day  before,  fallen  from  a 
swing  and  broken  her  collar-bone. 

The  child  was  doing  well,  and  it  was  nothing 
very  serious ; but  Mrs.  Herbert  was  already 
completely  worn  out  with  anxiety  and  watching, 
as  the  nurse  had  lately  left  to  be  married,  and 
she  had  no  one  that  she  could  trust,  to  take  her 
place  by  the  bedside  of  the  little  patient. 

“ I must  not  stay  long,”  said  the  Colonel, 
“ for  Mrs.  Herbert  is  rather  nervous  at  being 
left  alone  on  the  place,  with  only  the  coloured 
servants,  in  a time  of  sickness.” 

“ Can  you  take  me  back  with  you,”  said 
Mary ; “I  should  like  to  help  Mrs.  Herbert 
with  her  nursing.” 

“ How  glad  I should  be  to  do  so,  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  would,  indeed,  be  thankful  for  such  kind, 
neighbourly  help  ; but  I rode  here.  The  fact  is,” 
said  he,  smiling,  “ I was  going  to  drive  over,  to 
ask  you  to  return  with  me,  but  Mrs.  Herbert  had 
qualms  of  conscience  about  asking  you  to  do,  on 
her  account,  what  you  would  not  do  on  your 
own,  and  so  I was  made  to  leave  the  cart  behind, 
and  come  over  on  horseback.” 
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“ That  need  be  no  hindrance,  Colonel,”  said 
Graham  ; “ my  horses  are  in  the  stable,  and  shall 
be  put  to,  at  once.” 

“ And  I will  not  keep  you  waiting,”  said  Mary  ; 
“ It  will  not  take  me  more  than  five  minutes  to 
pack  up  the  few  things  I may  require.” 

And  Mary  already  felt  happier  than  she  had 
done  for  weeks  past,  at  the  thought  of  having 
something  to  do  which  wTould  be  of  service  to 
another. 

Graham  noticed  it  with  an  inward  feeling  of 
gratitude,  as  she  left  the  sitting  room  with  ala- 
crity to  prepare  for  the  short  journey,  and  on  the 
way  to  the  stables,  told  Colonel  Herbert  how 
opportunely  he  had  come  to  the  rescue,  and,  con- 
fiding to  him  Mary’s  state  of  depression,  asked 
him  to  entreat  Mrs.  Herbert  to  continue  to  find 
her  some  employment,  some  home  work — even 
after  the  present  cause  of  her  visit  was  past — as 
her  best  chance  of  recovery. 

“We  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  do  so,  for  her 
influence  with  the  children  is  so  pretty — more 
like  that  of  a grown-up  sister  than  anything  else. 

I shall  get  her  by  degrees  to  take  the  duty  which 
has  fallen  upon  me  lately — of  teaching  them  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  while  their 
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mother  is  busy  about  household  affairs.  1 can, 
of  course,  with  truth,  find  no  end  of  excuses  for 
shifting  my  work  upon  other  shoulders,  when 
there  is  someone  else  to  do  it — that  is,  if  I find 
her  willing.  In  her  ability  I feel  more  confidence 
than  I do  in  my  own.” 

And  so  it  was  that  Mary  soon  became  domes- 
ticated at  Mrs.  Herbert’s.  She  was  one  of  them 
in  every  way.  She  took  her  part  in  the  house- 
hold duties,  assisted  Mrs.  Herbert  in  teaching 
the  little  girls,  and  in  her  turn  was  taught  much 
by  their  more  highly-educated  mother.  Mary 
played  very  prettily,  but  Mrs.  Herbert  was  an 
accomplished  musician,  and  had  a lovely  voice, 
and  many  pleasant  morning  hours  were  spent  by 
the  two,  in  practising  those  duets  and  songs  with 
which  they  enlivened  the  evenings. 

Mary  had  also  learnt  drawing  as  most  young 
ladies  do  at  school,  but  Mrs.  Herbert  was  fond  of 
sketching  from  nature,  and  she  soon  instructed 
Mary  in  that  most  pleasant  of  all  modes  of 
whiling  away  the  time. 

Every  day  they  walked,  rode,  or  drove.  Colo- 
nel and  Mrs.  Herbert  were  very  fond  of  riding, 
and,  though  Mary  had  never  been  on  horseback 
in  her  life,  the  Colonel  was  determined  that  she 
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should  accompany  them,  and  in  a very  short  time 
there  was  no  more  daring  horsewoman  than  Man- 
on  the  place.  She  delighted  in  the  healthful, 
invigorating  exercise,  and  the  colour  in  her 
cheeks,  and  the  renewed  life  in  her  limbs,  testi- 
fied to  the  benefit  she  derived  from  it. 

“ Mary,”  said  the  Colonel  one  day  (they  all 
called  her  by  her  Christian  name  now),  “ do  you 
know  a Dr.  Fall  ? ” 

“I  think,”  replied  Mary,  “that  Mr.  Carr  said 
that  was  the  name  of  the  medical  man  that 
attended  me  at  the  Diamond  Fields  ; but  the 
Dutch  people  never  called  him  anything  but 
Doctor,  so  I am  not  quite  sure.” 

“No  doubt  it  is  the  same  man,  for  Carr  says 
he  is  an  old  friend  of  yours.  He  has  been  staying 
with  him  for  some  days  past,  and  he  talks  of 
bringing  him  over  to  see  you  to-morrow.” 

“ To  see  me  ! I don’t  want  a doctor,  do  I % 
thanks  to  you  and  Mrs.  Herbert.” 

“ I don’t  think  you  do  in  a professional  sense,” 
said  the  Colonel,  laughing  at  her  look  of  aston- 
ishment at  the  idea  of  having  a doctor’s  visit  in 
prospect ; “ but,  I suppose,  if  a doctor  is  a nice, 
gentlemanly  fellow,  and  inclined  to  make  himself 
agreeable,  you  can  enjoy  his  society  as  a friend, 
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without  expecting  him  to  feel  your  pulse  or 
thrust  his  pills  down  your  throat  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know  how  it  is,”  said  Mary,  “ but  T 
always  have  a lurking  idea  of  some  such  sinister 
intention  on  the  part  of  a medical  visitor,  though 
1 know  it  is  very  silly,  and  Dr.  Fall  was  a very 
pleasant,  as  well  as  a clever  man.” 

“ Six  months  ago,”  remarked  Mrs.  Herbert, 
“ he  might  have  claimed  you  as  a patient ; but 
nursing  wee  Mary  after  her  accident,  I think, 
cured  you.  However,  we  shall  all  be  pleased  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Fall,  and,  as  to 
Mr.  Carr,  he  knows  that  he  is  always  welcome.” 
Carr  had  lately  been  a rather  more  frequent 
visitor  at  the  Herberts’  than  during  the  first- 
three  or  four  months  of  Mary’s  stay  there.  His 
farm  was,  what  is  called  in  South  Africa,  “ three 
hours”  distant  from  theirs,  that  is,  three  hours’ 
ride,  or  about  eighteen  miles ; but  that  is  not 
much  to  a good  rider  in  an  open  country,  and 
nothing  to  Brandon  Carr,  with  the  prospect  of 
seeing  Mary  Ford  at  the  end  of  it ; for  he  loved 
Mary's  sweet  face  and  gentle  manner  more  than 
the  confirmed  bachelor  he  had  thought  himself, 
could  have  believed  possible.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
know  how  deeply  he  loved  her.  He  knew  that 
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to  see  her  face  light  up  with  a happy,  welcoming 
smile,  when  he  happened  to  meet  the  party  in 
their  afternoon  ride,  gave  him  a feeling  of  intense 
pleasure ; that  it  was  happiness  to  be  near  her, 
either  riding,  walking,  or  in  the  midst  of  the 
pleasant  home  circle  at  the  Herberts’,  and  that 
when  he  was  away  from  her,  a thousand  thoughts 
brought  her  ever  present  to  his  mind.  All  this 
he  felt,  but  he  had  never  dreamed  of  telling  her  ; 
and  even  if  the  idea  of  doing  so  had  entered  his 
head,  he  would  have  deemed  it  a profanation  to 
have  thrust  his  hopes  upon  her  at  so  early  a date. 

Her  husband  had  been  dead  just  eight  months, 
and  there  wrere  times  when  Mary’s  grief  was  as 
fresh,  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday  she  had 
been  made  a widow.  Carr  would  have  thought 
himself  selfish  indeed  had  he  dared  to  intrude 
on  that  sorrow  ; for  he  knew  she  grieved,  not- 
withstanding that  her  renewed  strength  and 
energy  enabled  her  to  shake  off  that  bitterness 
of  grief,  which  at  the  outset,  had  almost  jeopar- 
dised her  very  life.  Carr  respected  her  for  her 
sorrow ; she  would  not  have  been  to  him  the 
perfect,  gentle,  loving,  and  true  woman  she  was 
in  his  eyes,  had  she  been  able  to  throw  it  off  as 
she  would  a woru-out  glove. 
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He  had  not  even  thought  of  her  as  his  wife. 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  acquaintance  with 
her,  Mary  had  been  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
him  for  assistance,  and  he  had  come  to  look  upon 
it  as  a right,  that  he  should  be  the  one  asked  by 
her  to  do  anything  that  she  wanted  done. 

It  seemed  to  Carr  as  though  he  had  a sister 
* near  him  again,  only  that,  having  left  his  sister 
in  England,  while  she  was  still  but  a school-girl, 
he  naturally  considered  Mary  the  more  intelligent, 
as  well  as  the  more  companionable,  of  the 
two. 

Whatever  the  feeling  might  be  that  actuated 
him,  Carr  was  very  happy  in  his  friendship  for 
Mary,  and  would  not  have  thought  of  replacing 
it  by  a more  tender  intimacy,  had  it  not  been  for 
an  occurrence  which  took  place  about  this 
time. 

During  the  time  of  Mary’s  illness  at  the 
Diamond  Fields,  Carr  had  struck  up  a sort  of 
friendship  with  the  young  medical  man  who 
attended  her.  He  found  him  a good  sort  of 
fellow,  having  many  like  tastes  with  himself,  and 
being  also  somewhat  of  a geologist. 

Carr  had,  therefore,  told  him  of  the  different 
specimens  that  had  been  found  upon  his  farm 
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and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  invited  him,  when 
he  should  feel  so  inclined,  to  stay  a few  weeks  at 
his  house  for  the  purpose  of  “ prospecting  ” 

This  had  been  nearly  a year  ago,  and  Dr.  Fall 
although  in  his  letters  he  had  several  times 
alluded  to  the  invitation,  had  never  been  able  to 
avail  himseli  of  it.  At  last,  however,  he  came. 
Graham  was  at  once  invited  to  join  them,  and  * 
the  next  two  or  three  days  were  spent  by  the 
trio  m riding  about  armed  with  pickaxe  and 
hammer,  coming  home  morning  and  afternoon 
laden  with  precious  lumps  of  earths  and  ores  to 
he  tested,  much  to  the  disgust  of  poor  “ Old 
Trijne.  who  declared  that  it  was  no  use  trying 
to  keep  the  house  clean  while  they  would  bring 
in  so  much  rubbish  of  all  sorts  ; and,  as  to 
serving  the  dinner,  it  was  the  greatest  trouble  in 
the  world,  even  when  she  had  managed  to  clear 
the  table,  for  all  the  soup  plates  were  full  of 
mud  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  the  tumblers 
and  jugs  full  of  good-for-nothing  weeds  and  wild 
flowers  , even  her  tea-tray,  of  which  she  had 
always  been  so  proud,  putting  it  up  against  the 
wall  on  the  side  table  to  show  the  picture  upon 
it,  was  scratched  all  over  by  great  pieces  of 
shining  stone,  that  looked  well  enough  outside 
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in  the  sunshine  or  even  on  the  mantlepiece, 
though  that  was  full  enough  already — but  on 
the  best  tray  ! It  was  aggravating  ! 


CHAPTER  XX. 


TWO  LOVERS, 

“ TTAVE  you  done  well  with  your  claims  at  the 
^ Diamond  Fields?”  asked  Carr  of  Dr.  Fall, 
one  morning  at  breakfast  time. 

“ Hardly  what  you  would  call  well,  I suppose,” 
he  replied.  “ I have  been  working  them  for 
three  years,  and  I have  not  made  a fortune. 
They  paid  back  all  the  outlay,  and  I have  now 
sold  them  at  a high  premium  to  one  of  the  com- 
panies just  forming,  and  have  some  shares  into 
the  bargain ; but  the  fact  is,  I tried  to  do  two 
things  at  once,  which  does  not  answer.  I ought 
either  to  have  stuck  to  the  claims  or  to  the 
profession,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
latter  is  the  more  profitable  of  the  two.  As  it 
was,  1 pitched  my  tent  where  you  found  me,  on 
the  outskirts,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
practice.  Yet,  being  known  as  a medical  man,  1 
was  not  quite  free  from  it ; and  whenever  I was 
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called  away  and  had  to  leave  my  sorting-table  to 
a servant,  I felt  sure  that  the  illicit  diamond 
buyers  had  more  of  my  diamonds  than  I had.” 

“ And  now  that  you  have  sold  your  claims, 
what  do  you  intend  to  do  ? ” 

“ Settle  down  somewhere  in  South  Africa  as  a 
regular  practitioner,  for  a few  years  at  all  events. 
I might  go  home  and  purchase  a practice,  but  I 
like  this  climate,  and  do  not  care  to  return 
yet.” 

“ Shall  you  remain  at  Kimberley  ? I suppose 
you  would  have  a good  chance  there  ? ” 

“ I do  not  doubt  but  that  I should,  either  there 
or  at  Du  Toit’s  Pan,  but  I hardly  know  yet ; the 
fact  is,  that  besides  wishing  to  see  a little  more 
of  the  country,  there  are  one  or  two  other  things 
I should  like  to  do  before  settling  down  for  good. 
By-the-by,  how  is  that  very  nice  little  Mrs.  Ford  ? 
You  told  me  that  her  husband  was  dead.” 

“ She  is  very  well  now.  I was  going  to  pro- 
pose a ride  over  to  Colonel  Herbert’s  some  day 
soon  : you  would  then  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  your  patient  of  last  year.” 

“ I should  like  it  immensely.  Can  we  not  go 
to-morrow  ? ” 

The  morrow  was  fixed,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
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Carr  took  care  to  let  Mrs.  Herbert  know  of  their 
coming. 

They  went,  and  the  young  doctor  made  himself 
so  agreeable  that  the  Colonel  invited  him  to 
spend  a few  days  with  them. 

This  was  just  what  he  desired,  and  the  invita- 
tion was  accepted  for  the  following  week. 

Three  weeks  had  nearly  passed,  when,  one 
night,  after  all  had  retired  to  their  own  rooms, 
the  Colonel  said  to  his  wife,  “ Well,  my  dear,  you 
may  make  up  your  mind  to  lose  Mary  Ford  soon, 
I can  see  that.” 

“ What  do  you  mean,  James  ? I don’t  see  the 
slightest  indication  of  it  yet.  I thought  at  one 
time  Brandon  Carr  was  getting  very  fond  of 
coming  over  here,  but  lately  he  has  been  any- 
thing but  a frequent  visitor.” 

“ Why,  bless  my  soul  ! You  don’t  mean  to 
say  Carr  was  smitten  ? I never  thought  of  that. 
I hope  he  won’t  let  this  fellow  carry  her  oft' 
before  his  eyes  without  saying  a word.” 

“ Dr.  Fall?” 

“ Yes,”  replied  the  Colonel.  “ I assure  you 
he’s  far  gone ; and  in  fact  he  has  hinted  to  me 
that  his  principal  reason  for  visiting  this  part  of 
the  country  was  to  see  a certain  lady  before 
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settling  down  steadily  to  his  profession.  I had  no 
idea  that  Carr  was  on  the  same  tack.  Why  didn’t 
you  tell  me  ? I wouldn’t  have  asked  this  one 
here  to  oppose  him  on  any  account.” 

“ I thought  you  knew  it,  my  dear.  Mr.  Carr 
was  never  in  the  habit  of  coming  over  two  or 
three  times  a week  to  see  us  when  we  were  alone.” 

“ Of  course  he  wasn’t ! But  why  in  the  name 
of  goodness  did  he  not  speak  ? ” 

“ To  Mary,  do  you  mean  ? It  is  too  soon  ; he 
could  not  do  so  yet.” 

“Well,  mark  my  words,  Fall  won’t  think  it’s 
too  soon.” 

“ If  he  asks  her  now,”  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  “ she 
won’t  have  him.  Not  that  I think  she  would  at 
any  time.” 

“ I don’t  know.  Women  are  £ kittle  cattle,’ 
and  she  is  evidently  very  pleased  with  his  society.” 

“You  would  not  have  her  ungracious  to  your 
guest,  and  especially  to  one  to  whom  she  herself 
is  so  much  indebted  ? ” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know  about  all  that  sort  of  thing  ; 
but  I’m  awfully  sorry  for  Carr.  I’ve  a great  mind 
to  ride  over  in  the  morning  and  give  him  a hint 
of  what  is  going  on.” 

“ Depend  upon  it  he  requires  no  hint.  No 
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cloubt  that  is  why  he  has  kept  away  so  much 
lately.  You  had  better  know  nothing  about  it. 
The  least  said  the  soonest  mended  ; it  never  does 
to  meddle  in  other  people’s  love  affairs.” 

“You  are  a wise  little  woman,  my  dear,  and 
no  doubt  you  are  right.  As  for  Fall,  he’s  a nice 
enough  fellow,  and  I like  him  very  much  ; but, 
of  course,  I’d  rather  that  Mary  should  marry  Carr, 
as  he  is  a neighbour,  and  we  stand  a better  chance 
of  keeping  her  near  us.” 

The  next  day  the  Colonel  found  something  or 
other  to  talk  to  Fall  about,  or  in  which  to  interest 
Mary,  all  day  long — he  seemed  afraid  of  leaving 
them  together  for  a moment.  Mrs.  Herbert 
smiled  to  herself : she  knew  that  kind  of  super- 
vision could  not  be  kept  up  very  long.  Shortly 
before  sundown  he  was  going  up  to  one  of  the 
kraals  to  count  the  sheep  in,  and  had  carried 
Fall  off,  as  he  thought,  with  him,  when  all  at 
once,  while  he  was  speaking  to  one  of  the  herd- 
men,  Mary  was  seen  in  the  distance  making  her 
way  down  to  the  garden. 

With  a hurried  excuse  to  the  Colonel,  Fall  was 
off  like  a shot,  determined,  if  possible,  to  know 
his  fate. 

As  for  Mary,  she  had  been  pleased  enough  to 
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see  the  doctor  when  he  came  over  with  Carr — it 
was  pleasant  to  hear  them  talking  together,  and 
with  the  Colonel ; but  she  did  not  care  to  have 
his  society  all  to  herself.  She  could  not  feel  at 
home  with  him  as  she  invariably  did  with  Carr  ; 
and  of  late,  since  Carr  had  absented  himself,  she 
had  found  herself  involuntarily  drawing  compari- 
sons between  the  two,  and  the  comparison  had 
invariably  resulted  in  favour  of  Mr.  Carr. 

Mary  heard  the  footsteps  behind  her,  and 
waited  to  allow  Fall  to  join  her. 

“ I suppose,  by  your  coming  first,”  said  she, 
laughing,  “ that  Colonel  Herbert  could  not  keep 
the  secret  of  our  having  tea  under  the  palms  and 
fig  trees  : he  promised  that  it  should  be  a sur- 
prise to  you,  to  find  us  all  down  there.” 

“ And  so  it  would,  indeed,  have  been.  I had 
not  heard  anything  of  it.  That  was  not  the 
reason  of  my  coming.  I wanted  to  speak  to  you 
alone.” 

“To  me  1 What  is  it?  You  do  not  think 
Mrs.  Herbert  is  looking  ill  ? ” 

“ No,  oh,  no  ; it  is  not  of  Mrs.  Herbert,  but 
of  myself,  that  I would  speak.  Mrs.  Ford,  Mary, 
you  must  have  seen  that  I love  you — with  my 
whole  heart  I love  you  ; and  it  was  to  ask  you 
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to  be  my  wife,  that  I wanted  to  speak  to  you 
alone.” 

“ Stop  ! stop  ! Dr.  Fall,”  exclaimed  Mary, 
standing  almost  breathless  with  startled  surprise  ; 
“ you  must  not,  how  dare  you  say  this  to  me  ! 

You  surely  forget  ” 

“ I do  not  forget  that  I haVe  loved  you  from — 
from  the  moment  that  I heard  you  were  free  ; 
and  I dare,  and  will  dare,  to  say  it  a thousand 
times.  Dear  Mrs.  Ford,  do  hear  me.” 

“ I cannot,  I will  not  hear  you.  Oh,  it  is 
dreadful,  it  is  wicked  of  you,  to  tell  me  you — 
you  care  for  me  in  that  way.” 

“ If  it  is  wicked  to  love  you,  then  I fear  that 
I am  destined  to  be  wicked,  for  I shall  never 
cease  to  love  you  as  long  as  I live.  I have  cared 
for  others  in  my  time,  or  thought  T did,  but  I 
never  knew  what  love  really  was  until  now.” 

“ And  I have  never  loved  or  cared  but  for  one 
in  all  my  life,  and  never  shall,”  said  Mary  sadly, 
and  more  quietly.  “ I am  sorry  that  I spoke 
hastily  to  you,  Dr.  Fall  ; but  you  must  please 
leave  me,  and  think  no  more  about  me.” 

“ I cannot  promise  to  do  that,  dear  Mary.” 
“Dr.  Fall ! ” said  Mary,  again  drawing  herself 
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“ I beg  pardon,”  replied  he  ; “I  will  not  offend 
again  ; but  do  not  reject  my  suit  at  once.  Say 
you  will  take  time  to  consider  about  it.  I will 
wait  any  reasonable  time  if  you  will  but  give  me 
some  hope  that  at  a future  day  you  will  become 
my  wife.” 

“Indeed,  indeed,  Dr.  Fall,  I cannot;  my 
answer  would  be  then — months  or  years  hence 
what  it  is  now  ; I never  can  be  your  wife.” 

“ What  objection  have  you  to  me  ? ” 

“ Objection  co  you  ? None  ; you  have  been  a 
kind  friend  to  me,  doctor,  and  I thank  you  as  a 
friend  ; but  I could  never  look  upon  you  in  any 
other  light.  ’ 

“ Only  try,  dear  Mrs.  Ford  ; believe  me,  the 
liking  will  come.  I do  not  ask  you  to  give  me 
all  at  once  such  love  as  you  have  given,  but  be 

my  wife,  and , and  I shoujd  make  you  love 

me,  if  a life’s  devotion  could  do  it.” 

“Dr  Fall  ! This  must  end ! I have  told 
you,  and  I repeat  it  once  for  all,  I cannot  be 
your  wife.  1 thank  you  for  thinking  well  of  me, 
and  if  1 have  given  you  pain  I am  very  sorry. 
I did  not  know — I could  not  think — you  had 
any  such  idea  about  me.  I looked  upon  you  as 
a friend,” 
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“ And  let  us  be  friends  still,”  said  he  ; “ you 
will  not  deny  me  that  consolation  ? ” holding 
out  his  hand. 

She  placed  her  hand  in  his  for  a second,  and 
they  walked  on  towards  the  garden. 

“ I was  too  precipitate,  like  a fool  as  I am,” 
thought  the  doctor  to  himself.  “ I ought  to 
have  waited  till  her  year  of  widowhood  had 
passed  ; but  she  will  come  round  by  and  by.” 

Mrs.  Herbert  watched  Mary  anxiously  as  she 
moved  about  under  the  large  spreading  branches 
of  the  fig  tree,  which  they  had  chosen  as  the 
spot  for  their  al  fresco  meal.  There  was  a look 
of  sadness  on  her  countenance  that  had  not  been 
there  half  an  hour  before. 

Colonel  Herbert  soon  joined  them,  and  he,  of 
course,  had  guessed  the  reason  of  the  doctor’s 
sudden  flight  from  his  side,  when  on  the  way  to 
the  sheep  kraals.  He  consequently  felt  slightly 
out  of  temper,  being  somewhat  aggrieved  on  his 
friend  Brandon  Carr’s  account. 

He  had  come  direct  from  the  kraals  to  the 
garden,  without  again  entering  the  house,  or  he 
would  have  found  Carr  there. 

That  individual,  as  we  have  said,  had  lately 
kept  aloof  from  Mary’s  society.  He  soon  dis- 
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covered  what  had  been  Fall’s  reason  for  wishing 
to  pay  his  respects  to  his  quondam  patient,  and 
when  he  one  day,  with  a great  pang,  fancied  he 
saw  that  she  was  pleased  and  flattered  by  the 
doctor’s  attentions,  he  had  gone  home  a sad- 
dened, disappointed  man,  and  had  not  been  to 
see  them  since. 

He  had  been  absent  nearly  a fortnight,  when, 
on  the  morning  of  which  we  are  writing,  Walters 
had  brought  over  a large  parcel  of  letters  for  Dr. 
Fall,  addressed  to  his  care.  He  had  at  first  half 
determined  to  send  them  by  a coloured  man,  but 
subsequently  he  overcame  all  scruples,  and, 
anxious  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  how  matters  were 
going  on,  he  ordered  his  horse,  and  rode  over 
with  the  letters  in  his  saddle-bag. 

As  he  was  approaching  the  house  he  saw 
Colonel  Herbert  and  Fall  at  some  distance  on 
their  way  to  the  kraals,  and  with  a feeling  of 
relief  he  hastened  to  put  up  his  horse,  hoping  to 
find  Mrs  Herbert  and  Mary  together  in  their 
usual  sitting-room.  It  had  taken  him  some  time 
to  see  his  horse  attended  to,  and  then,  instead  of 
finding  them  where  he  had  hoped,  he  was 
directed  to  the  garden. 

The  way  thither  led  through  an  avenue  of 
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mimosas,  acacias,  and  blue  gums,  and,  as  he 
neared  the  garden,  a slight  bend  of  the  path 
revealed  to  him  Mary,  with  Fall  bending  down 
towards  her,  evidently  in  earnest  conversation. 
He  stopped  instantly,  not  wishing  to  overtake 
them,  and  at  that  moment  he  saw  Mary  place 
her  hand  in  that  of  Fall. 

With  a groan  as  though  he  had  been  suddenly 
stabbed  to  the  heart,  he  turned  and  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  house.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
mount  his  horse  at  once,  and  gallop  home  as  fast 
as  possible  ; but  “ a merciful  man  is  merciful  to 
his  beast”  and  as  his  horse  had  but  just  had  the 
saddle  lifted  from  his  back,  after  coming  eighteen 
miles  at  a brisk  pace,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  disappoint  the  poor  animal  of  his  rest  and 
refreshment,  more  especially  as  he  felt  quite 
certain  that  the  party  would  not  return  from  the 
garden  for  the  next  two  hours  at  least,  before 
which  time  he  should  be  able  to  re-saddle  his 
horse  without  compunction. 

He  went  into  Mrs.  Herbert’s  own  sitting-room. 
It  was  quite  dark,  for  the  Venetian  shutters 
which  had  been  closed  in  the  afternoon,  on 
account  of  the  sun,  had  not  been  reopened,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  usual  inmates.  He  went 
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at  once  to  Mary’s  favourite  seat,  on  a corner  of 
the  sofa,  and  there  gave  himself  up  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  happy  hours  he  had  spent  in  that 
room  only  such  a short  time  ago — happiness 
gone  from  him  for  ever.  He  had  never  cared 
for  anyone  as  he  had  for  Mary  ; he  had  not  even 
known  how  much  he  had  cared  for  her,  until 
now  that  he  deemed  her  lost  to  him. 

He  did  not,  as  some  men  would  have  done, 
curse  his  fate  that  she  had  crossed  his  path  at 
all.  No  ; he  cherished  the  thought  that  he  had 
loved  her,  as  a precious  memory.  For  one  thing 
he  was  thankful — she  knew  nothing  of  it.  He 
had  never  spoken  ; his  love  was  locked  up  in 
his  own  breast,  and  there  it  should  remain. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  have  seen,  Mrs.  Herbert 
soon  divined  that  something  was  wrong  with 
Mary  ; and,  inasmuch  as  she  and  Dr.  Fall  had 
entered  the  garden  together,  she  came  to  the 
right  conclusion  as  to  what  had  happened,  and 
soon  after,  when  Mary  seated  herself  close  to 
her,  she  said — 

“ You  have  a headache,  Mary  darling ; you 
had  better  try  and  slip  away,  and  let  old  Sara 
make  you  some  tea  up  at  the  house.” 

Mary  was  very  thankful  to  take  advantage  of 
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the  excuse  provided  for  her  ; and  so  it  was  that, 
while  Brandon  Carr  was  nursing  his  misery,  and 
thinking  that  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  he 
went  away  to  some  place  where  he  could  not  see 
her  at  all,  she  walked  into  the  darkened  sitting- 
room,  and  sinking  into  a large  armchair  close  to 
the  door,  burst  into  a passionate  fit  of  sobbing. 

So  unexpected  and  so  silent  had  been  her 
entrance,  that  Carr  had  no  time  to  speak,  before 
he  was  startled  by  her  sobs. 

“ Mrs.  Ford  ! What  is  it  ? What  can  I do 
for  you  ? ” said  he,  starting  up,  forgetful  of  every- 
thing, except  that  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
woman  he  loved  was  unhappy.  And,  oh,  how 
his  heart  leaped  at  the  thought ! 

“ Mr.  Carr ! I did  not  know  you  were  here,” 
said  Mary,  trying  to  repress  her  tears ; “ but  I 
am  so  glad.  I did  not  know  what  I should  do, 
but  you  will  manage  it,  I know.  Please  do  not 
ask  me  why,  but  will  you  try  and  get  Dr.  Fall  to 
go  away  with  you  to-night  ? ” 

“ Mrs.  Ford,  I will  not  ask  your  reason  for 
desiring  his  absence ; but  I think  I ought  to  tell 
you  that  I was  an  unwilling  spectator  of  what 
passed  between  you,  just  before  you  went  into 
the  garden.” 
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“ Were  you  ? Then  you  do  not  wonder  at  my 
feeling  angry  and  vexed  at  what  he  said.  Do 
you  not  think  it  was  wrong  of  him  ? So  soon 
after  poor  John’s  death,  too,”  and  she  again  burst 
into  tears.  “ Oh,  do  get  him  to  go  with  you.  I 
can’t  endure  the  sight  of  him  now.  He  asked 
me  to  be  his  friend  still,  and  he  was  talking  away 
as  if  he  meant  to  stay  for  weeks,  and  the  Colonel 
is  so  hospitable  that  he  will  never  tell  him  that 
we  do  not  want  him ; but  you  can  manage  it, 
can’t  you  ? Only  you  must  not  let  him  fancy 
that  I told  you  about  all  this ; indeed,  I would 
not  have  said  anything,  if  you  had  not  seen  and 
heard  for  yourself.” 

“ I heard  nothing  ; but  I was  just  going  down 
to  join  your  tea  party  in  the  garden,  when  1 
happened  to  see  you  both,  as  I thought,  in  earnest 
conversation,  and  I came  back,  as  I did  not  want 
to  be  an  eavesdropper.  As  to  his  going  with  me 
to-night,  you  may  be  quite  easy  about  that ; I 
shall  manage  it.  And  now,  don't  you  think  you 
could  let  old  Sara  make  me  a cup  of  tea  ? I 
found  it  very  hot  and  dusty  riding  over.” 

“ How  selfish  I am  not  to  have  thought  of 
that  before,”  exclaimed  Mary,  starting  up  to 
see  about  it.  “And  I,  too,  shall  be  glad  of 
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some,  for  I left  the  garden  before  theirs  was 
poured  out.” 

How  Carr  enjoyed  that  cosy  little  meal.  How 
happy  he  felt  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  not  he 
who  had  proposed  to  Mary  and  been  rejected ; 
and  though  he,  for  his  part,  could  not  see  that 
there  was  very  much  to  regret  in  the  loss  of  such 
a husband  as  John  Ford,  still,  no  doubt,  Mary 
thought  differently.  At  all  events,  he  would  not 
risk  a like  fate  to  that  of  Dr.  Fall  by  being  in  too 
great  a hurry — he  would  bide  his  time.  After 
the  dreariness  of  the  last  fortnight,  and  the  utter 
wretchedness  of  that  one  half-hour,  he  could 
afford  to  enjoy  the  present,  and  hope  for  a fuller 
development  of  happiness  in  the  future. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


A HAPPY  COUPLE. 

T)UT  we  must  now  look  in  upon  Graham,  and 
see  what  progress  he  has  made  at  Welge- 
legen. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  he  bought 
the  farm,  he  and  John  Ford  together  hired  a 
flock  of  one  thousand  sheep  from  Colonel  Herbert. 
This  they  had  taken  on  a lease  of  five  years,  and 
as  it  had  been  found  a most  profitable  investment, 
Graham  had  given  Mary  the  option  of  retaining 
her  interest  in  it,  and  the  Colonel  thought  it 
advisable  that  she  should  do  so,  for,  besides  the 
steady  increase  in  the  flock,  the  wool  yielded  a 
good  return. 

Edward  Graham  bade  fair  to  become  as  suc- 
cessful a farmer  as  Brandon  Carr.  His  flocks 
were  well  cared  for  ; his  lands  well  worked,  as 
far  as  he  was  able  to  work  them,  and  enclosed  in 
good  stone  fences  ; and  his  farm  was  much  im- 
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proved  by  the  different  dams  or  reservoirs  he  had 
made  in  various  parts,  some  still  being  let  to  the 
young  Dutchmen  mentioned  in  a former  chapter. 

He  had  also  planted  trees  to  a great  extent, 
and  it  was  his  intention  to  continue  this  practice 
every  year,  being  persuaded  that  the  greater  the 
tree  culture  in  the  country,  the  less  likelihood 
would  there  be  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  that 
scourge  of  Southern  Africa — a prolonged  drought. 
In  the  house  there  was  evidence  that  busy  hands 
had  been  at  work,  to  beautify  and  make  pleasant 
the  home  to  which  he  hoped  one  day  to  welcome 
his  affianced  bride.  He  was  quite  ready  now,  he 
said,  and  Fanny  would  have  been  only  too  willing 
to  join  him  ; but  her  aunt  had  been  ill,  and  she 
could  not  leave  her.  So  uncertain,  indeed,  did 
it  seem  as  to  when  she  would  be  able  to  do  so, 
that  Graham  had  serious  thoughts  of  taking  a 
run  to  England,  and  had  consulted  Brandon  Carr 
upon  the  feasibility  of  leaving  the  place  in  charge 
of  a young  Dutchman,  who  was  living  upon  one 
of  his  out-places.  Carr  had  promised  to  pay 
periodical  visits  to  the  farm,  and  to  report  pro- 
gress by  mail  at  least  once  a month. 

Arrangements  were  nearly  completed,  when 
intelligence  arrived  that  the  aunt  was  dead,  and 
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that  Fanny  intended  leaving  for  the  Cape  as  soon 
as  she  possibly  could  after  the  funeral.  She 
wrote  : — “ I shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  tell  you 
by  what  steamer  I leave,  for  there  are  so  many 
things  to  be  done,  and  it  partly  depends  upon  a 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinclair,  in  whose  company  I am 
to  travel  as  far  as  Cape  Town.” 

* “ Graham,”  said  Carr,  “ if  I were  you  I would 
go  down  to  Cape  Town,  and  be  married  there.” 
“You  must  have  been  reading  my  thoughts, 
Carr.  The  idea  has  been  in  my  mind  ever  since 
the  letter  came.  I hope  before  the  next  mail  she 
will  have  met  these  friends,  and  be  able  to  fix  the 
date  of  leaving  ; also  to  give  the  name  of  the 
ship  she  is  to  come  by.  It  would  be  awkward  if 
I didn’t  know  that.  I don’t  think  I have  much 
time  to  lose,  for  it  strikes  me  that  I shall  be  quite 
as  long  getting  from  here  to  Cape  Town,  as  she 
will  from  England  there.” 

“ Yes,  indeed  ! and  if  you  have  detentions  at 
Durban  and  Port  Elizabeth,  you  may  really  be 
longer.  If  we  drive  into  Pretoria  you  had  better 
be  all  ready  for  your  start ; and  I should  advise 
you,  when  you  get  to  Durban,  to  telegraph  to 
Cape  Town  that  you  are  coming.” 

When  Mary  was  told  the  news  contained  in 
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Fanny’s  letter,  the  name  of  Sinclair  struck  her  at 
once  as  that  of  the  friend  of  whom  she  had  fre- 
quently heard  John  speak  before  his  death. 

The  next  mail  brought  her  the  following 
letter  : — 

“ My  dear  Mary, — You  will  have  heard  from 
Edward  of  my  poor  aunt’s  death,  and  that  I am 
at  last  free  to  join  him  in  the  Transvaal ; and, 
indeed,  I shall  not  be  sorry  to  be  off  now,  for  it 
is  very  lonely  in  this  house.  I miss  my  aunt 
very  much,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  after  re- 
siding with  her  for  so  many  years.  We  were 
always  together  lately,  for  she  required  constant 
nursing  and  care,  and  never  seemed  happy  if  she 
thought  I wanted  to  leave  her.  Poor  dear  ! she 
suffered  so  intensely  that  I could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  doing  so,  even  to  go  to  Edward  ; and 
he  was  very  good  and  patient  in  writing,  so  as 
not  to  distress  her,  and  I know  she  appreciated 
his  thoughtfulness,  for  she  said,  when  speaking 
of  her  approaching  death, 

w * Edward  will  be  glad  to  be  able  to  write 
without  fear  of  vexing  me  ; but  you  will  go  to 
him,  my  child,  as  soon  as  you  can  ; he  has  been 
very  good  to  leave  you  with  me  all  this  time.’ 

“ She  lingered  a few  days  after  this,  and  then 
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came  the  sad  end.  She  had  always  been  a dear 
good  aunt  to  me,  and  I loved  her  dearly,  and 
feel  her  loss  severely. 

“ I have  been  to  London  for  a few  days  on 
business,  and  while  I was  there  and  my  uncle 
was  making  inquiries  concerning  my  passage  to 
Natal,  he  was  introduced  to  a Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sinclair,  who  are  going  out  to  the  Diamond 
Fields.  They  both  of  them  kindly  came  to  see 
me,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  I found 
out,  dear  Mary,  that  Mr.  Sinclair  had  known 
your  husband  very  well  at  the  Diamond  Fields. 
He  spoke  of  him  in  most  affectionate  terms,  and 
said  that  he  owed  much  to  him.  He  has  a black 
servant  with  him,  who,  in  some  way  or  other, 
saved  his  life,  and  he  also  knew  Mr.  Ford.  I am 
to  go  in  their  company  as  far  as  Cape  Town, 
which  is,  I believe,  within  three  or  four  days  of 
Natal.  We  start  in  about  a fortnight’s  time,  and 
I will  therefore  leave  all  the  rest  of  my  news 
until  we  meet. 

“ Your  affectionate  friend, 

“ Fanny  Smith.” 

Graham  had  a letter  by  the  same  mail,  de- 
finitely fixing  the  date  of  the  vessel’s  sailing. 
He  was,  therefore,  soon  on  the  way  to  Cape 
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Town,  which  he  reached  more  than  a week  before 
the  arrival  of  the  steamer. 

Fanny’s  voyage  had  been  a very  pleasant  one 
with  these  new  friends.  There  is  no  place  like 
an  ocean  steamer  for  finding  out  what  people  are 
made  of,  and  notwithstanding  the  delight  in- 
separable from  the  feeling  that  the  voyage  was 
safely  over,  both  Fanny  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  could 
not  help  being  sorry  that  here,  under  this  grand 
old  Table  Mountain,  their  short  friendship  came 
to  an  end,  at  least  for  a time. 

As  the  vessel  steamed  into  Table  Bay,  and  they 
stood  together  on  the  upper  deck,  admiring — as 
who  could  help  doing  ? — the  magnificent  moun- 
tain so  singularly  clear,  with  the  white  houses  of 
Cape  Town  clustering  at  its  base,  the  mail  boats 
put  off,  and  a pretty  little  sailing  vessel  was  seen 
tacking  about  to  reach  the  ship.  As  it  neared 
them,  they  observed  a knot  of  gentlemen,  each 
with  a great  pair  of  field  glasses  before  his  face, 
seeking  among  those  on  board  the  one  familiar 
face  he  came  to  meet. 

“ They  must  do  all  the  recognising,  at  all 
events,”  said  Mr.  Sinclair,  joining  the  two  ladies. 
“ Did  you  ever  see  anything  more  comical  than 
eight  or  ten  of  them  all  alike  ? ” 
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“ Look  ! ” said  his  wife  ; “ there  is  one  who  has 
just  put  down  his  glass,  and  is  waving  his  hat. 
[ wonder  whose  friend  he  is  ? I see  no  one 
answering  him  from  here.  Just  look,  what  a 
handsome  fellow  he  is,  too  ! ” 

Fanny  did  look,  and  in  a moment  her  handker- 
chief was  vigorously  answering  that  salute. 

“ It  is  Mr.  Graham.  I never  dreamt  of  his 
coming  all  this  way  to  meet  me,”  said  she. 

“ It  is  very  nice  that  he  should  do  so,”  remarked 
her  friend,  “ if  he  were  able  ; and  I am  very  glad 
that  you  won’t  have  the  rest  of  the  voyage  alone.” 
“ Oh,  come  ! I say,  this  is  jolly,”  said  Mr.  Sin- 
clair. “Miss  Smith,  I congratulate  you.”  Then, 
noticing  the  nervous  quiver  of  her  lip,  added, 
“ Stay  here — no  one  will  be  looking  this  way — 
and  I will  bring  Mr.  Graham  out  of  the  crowd.” 

“ Mr.  Graham,  we  are  very  glad  to  see  you,” 
said  he,  the  moment  the  other  set  foot  upon  the 
deck. 

“ You  are  Mr.  Sinclair  ? I am  in  your  debt 
for  a great  kindness.” 

“ You  are  not,  indeed  ; the  pleasure  has  been 
ours.  My  wife  is  coming  from  behind  the  wheel ; 
I will  introduce  you  to  her  by-and-bye.” 

Graham  and  Fanny  had  their  meeting  all  to 
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themselves,  and  it  is  not  our  intention  to  intrude 
upon  them 

The  next  morning  a happy  bridal  party  met  at 
St.  George’s  Cathedral,  where  Graham  received 
his  bride  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  while 
Mrs.  Sinclair  took  the  place  of  bridesmaid.  The 
captain  and  several  of  their  fellow-passengers 
were  also  present  to  offer  their  congratulations 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony. 

After  a fortnight  spent  in  Wynberg,  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  beautiful  villages  in  the  environs 
of  Cape  Town,  they  went  on  by  the  next  steamer 
of  the  same  line  which  had  brought  Fanny  out, 
and  a few  days  sufficed  them  to  reach  Durban. 
Then  came  the  long  inland  journey  to  Welgelegen. 

There  was  so  much  to  see  that  was  new  in  this 
strange  country,  and  so  many  plans  to  talk  over 
in  regard  to  the  new  home  to  which  she  was 
going,  that  Fanny  did  not  find  the  journey  at  all 
too  long  ; and  when  at  the  end  she  found  Mary, 
the  friend  of  her  girlhood,  to  welcome  her,  and 
everything  looking  as  bright  and  homelike  as  the 
combined  efforts  of  Graham  and  Mary  could  make 
it,  she  felt  that  she  had  but  exchanged  her  Eng- 
lish home  for  one  as  happy,  if  not  more  so,  in 
this  far-off  land. 
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But  there  were  many  things  to  which  she 
found  it  not  very  easy  to  adapt  herself — the 
houses  so  differently  arranged  to  those  in  England, 
the  Dutch  neighbours,  above  all,  the  coloured 
servants,  something  new  and  something  fresh  at 
every  turn  ; but  with  good  will  and  tact  she  set 
about  to  try,  and  Edward  was  always  at  hand  to 
help,  so  that  she  did  not  find  it  so  very  difficult, 
after  all,  to  become  a tolerably  clever  South 
African  housewife. 

Fanny  found  that  one  great  secret  of  success 
in  colonial  house-keeping  was,  to  be  able  to  show 
her  coloured  servants  that  she,  at  all  events, 
knew  how  things  were  to  be  done,  even  if  it  were 
not  necessary  that  she  should  do  them  herself. 
After  having  acquired  the  knowledge  that  enabled 
her  to  do  this,  she  soon  gained  their  confidence 
and  esteem. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


A STORM  BREWING. 

TT  was  just  about  this  time  that  a great  political 
L difficulty  arose  in  the  Transvaal.  In  times 
past  there  had  been  wars  over  and  over  again 
between  the  Dutch  farmers  and  the  natives,  and 
these  had  generally  ended  victoriously  for  the 
former.  They  had  arms  and  ammunition,  good 
horses,  and  were  well  fed.  The  naked  savage 
had  his  cunning,  but  with  a handful  of  assegais 
or  a bundle  of  arrows  was  no  match  for  the  white 
man,  who  not  only  took  possession  of  his  pasture 
lands  and  hunting  grounds,  but  continually  made 
raids  upon  his  kraals  for  the  sake  of  providing 
himself  with  herdsmen  for  his  flocks,  and  domestic 
serving-women  for  his  households.  These  raids, 
never  submitted  to  very  tamely,  became  more 
irksome  to,  and  were  more  bitterly  resented  by, 
the  native,  as,  in  course  of  time,  he  also  was  able 
to  arm  himself  with  the  rifle.  This  had  been 
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accomplished  more  rapidly  of  late  by  working  at 
the  gold  fields  of  Leydenberg  or  the  diamond 
fields  of  Kimberley,  where  large  bodies  of  men 
were  induced  to  labour  in  order  to  obtain  the 
one  coveted  reward  of  a gun.  Chiefs  even  sent 
hundreds  of  their  followers  to  these  distant  places, 
with  the  promise  of  certain  privileges  according 
as  they  returned  armed  with  one  or  two  rifles. 
Added  to  this  the  natives  bordering  on  the 
Portuguese  settlements  of  Lorenzo- Marquez  at 
Delagoa  Bay  had  been  supplied  with  guns  and 
ammunition  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
traders  there.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  when 
the  Boers  levied  a large  commando  and  went  out 
against  Secocoeni,  to  punish  him  for  refusing  to 
pay  a certain  hut  tax  imposed  by  them  upon  his 
tribe,  they  found,  instead  of  the  unarmed  savage 
to  whom  they  had  been  accustomed,  an  army 
well  equipped,  and  ready  not  only  to  resist 
oppression  in  every  form,  but  to  avenge  them- 
selves upon  the  men  who  had  so  ruthlessly  carried 
off  their  young  people  and  children,  and  trans- 
ported them  to  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
where,  under  the  specious  name  of  “ inbooking  ” 
(a  form  of  apprenticeship),  they  were  virtually 
made  slaves  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years. 
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The  result  of  this  campaign  was  defeat  to  the 
Boers.  In  vain  did  their  leaders  try  to  rally  the 
disorganised  commando.  As  there  was  no  stand- 
ing army,  each  man  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
off  to  his  own  home  when  he  chose  to  do  so  ; nor 
would  they,  although  willing  enough  that  the 
natives  should  be  taxed,  submit  to  anything  of 
the  sort  themselves,  in  order  to  defray  the  neces- 
sary expense  of  carrying  on  the  war.  The 
Exchequer  was  empty ; even  the  salaries  of  the 
Government  officials  were  unpaid.  Their  Presi- 
dent was  in  despair.  He  had  worked  hard,  with 
the  noble  aspiration  of  gaining  for  his  country  a 
fair  position  among  the  sister  States  of  South 
Africa ; but  the  Boers,  as  a body,  were  not  with 
him — his  ideas  were  too  lofty  and  too  ambitious 
for  their  comprehension. 

Meanwhile,  among  the  Zulus  and  the  great 
masses  of  the  surrounding  tribes  generally,  there 
arose  a smothered  spirit  of  rebellion  against 
Dutch  rule.  The  Transvaal  was  threatened,  and 
would  assuredly  have  been  overrun  by  the  vast 
hordes  of  Cetewayo’s  warriors,  had  not  the 
British  Government  at  that  moment  stepped  in, 
and,  by  the  annexation  of  the  country,  taken  it 
under  its  protection. 
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This  policy,  although  animated  by  the  best  of 
motives,  was  doubtless  hasty,  and  the  annexation 
carried  through  without  the  due  precaution  of 
taking  the  general  voice  of  the  people.  Still,  so 
great  was  the  state  of  confusion  and  danger  at 
the  time,  that  with  the  exception  of  a very  faint 
protest  at  the  outset,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
better  class  of  people  seemed  to  acquiesce  in, 
and  accept  the  assumption  of  authority  by  the 
English  with  satisfaction. 

English  money  flowed  freely,  the  country 
improved  rapidly  in  a financial  point  of  view, 
old  debts  were  paid,  native  risings  quelled,  and 
civil  institutions  began  to  flourish.  Three  years 
passed,  and  it  was  not  till  then — when  the 
Boers  felt  strong  enough  to  hold  their  own 
again — that  the  irreconcilables  among  them, 
worked  upon  by  a few  unscrupulous  agitators, 
began  to  clamour  for  their  “ independence 

It  was  about  this  time  that  one  day,  when 
Graham  and  Carr  were  riding  together  from  one 
stock  place  to  another,  inspecting  the  different 
flocks,  they  came  upon  a party  of  Dutchmen  on 
the  homestead  of  one  of  the  small  farms,  which 
Graham  had  let  with  a reservoir  or  dam  of 
water. 
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“ What’s  up  here  ? ” said  Carr,  as  he  and 
Graham  shook  hands  with  several  of  the  young 
Boers.  “ Have  you  got  a ‘ bruilofft  ’ (a  wedding), 
or  something  of  that  kind  on,  that  you  have 
mustered  in  such  force  ? ” 

“ No,  no,  Mynheer,”  said  one,  acting  as 
spokesman.  “We  were  talking  of  you  two 
gentlemen,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  see  you 
together.” 

And  then  the  Dutchman  told  them  that  there 
was  a certain  party  among  the  Boers,  who,  being 
discontented  at  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal 
by  the  English,  had  determined  to  agitate  for  its 
restoration  to  the  Dutch. 

“ Well,  I’ll  acknowledge  that  there  has  been  a 
muddle,  said  Carr.  “ At  the  same  time,  it’s 
too  late  to  think  of  that  now.  They  ought  to 
have  opposed  the  thing  at  the  time.  I,  for  my 
part,  thought  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
Boers  were  glad  to  have  things  as  they  now  are. 
Do  you  really  consider  that  there  is  anything 
serious  to  apprehend  ? ” 

“ I do,  indeed,”  replied  the  Dutchman  ; “ and 
that  is  what  we  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about. 
You  were  among  us  long  before  the  annexation, 
and  you  know  that  we  Boers  would  rather  be 
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left  to  ourselves,  without  any  government  at  all. 
That  was  what  we  treked  out  here  into  the  wilds 
for,  and  though  many  of  us  are  quite  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  where  the  English  are,  there 
we  have  better  markets  for  our  produce,  we  shall 
be  content  to  take  our  goods  to  Natal  or  to  the 
Diamond  Fields,  so  long  as  we  can  keep  the 
Transvaal  for  ourselves.” 

“You  must  have  some  government : it  is  not 
possible  for  any  community  to  live  without,” 
said  Carr. 

“ We  shall  have  our  own  President,  though 
for  the  matter  of  that,  we  had  none  when  we 
first  came  here  ; and  the  less  the  better.  We 
did  well  enough  then.  Each  man  governed  his 
own  family.  Governments  have  to  be  kept  up, 
and  they  are  always  finding  out  something  that 
they  require  money  for,  and  that  means  taxes  ; 
and  if  there  is  one  thing  that  a Dutchman  hates 
above  another,  it  is  being  taxed.  All  this  has 
been  talked  over,  and  we  wanted  to  tell  you  that 
there  will  be  trouble  in  the  country,  but  no  one 
will  interfere  with  the  English  farmers.  The 
country  is  wide  enough,  and  you  have  bought 
your  farms  of  Dutchmen.  We  are  glad  to  have 
English  farmers  and  English  storekeepers  too. 
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but  not  English  government ; but  what  we  wish 
to  say  is,  that  if  you  will  live  quietly  on  your 
own  farms,  we  will  take  care  that  no  one  shall 
molest  you.” 

“ But  you  must  understand,”  said  Carr,  “ that 
as  Englishmen  we  are  bound  to  assist  our  own 
countrymen  should  our  help  be  at  any  time  re- 
quired, and  we  would  certainly  not  take  part  or 
rebel  against  our  own  Government.” 

Graham  fully  endorsed  this  sentiment. 

“ You  have  warned  the  authorities  generally  oi 
the  feeling  among  your  countrymen,  I suppose  ? ” 
said  Carr.  “ Or  have  I your  permission  to  report 
this  conversation  ? ” 

“ Certainly  you  have,”  replied  the  Dutchman, 
“ although  several  deputations  have  been  sent  in 
with  warnings,  and  the  Government  people  know 
all  about  it.” 

“Well,  I hope  the  Boers  will  all  think  better 
of  it,”  said  Carr,  “ and  not  resort  to  any  hostile 
measures.  Why  cannot  we  live  amicably  toge- 
ther ? The  country  is  improving  rapidly  under 
British  rule,  and  I think  even  if  you  could  induce 
the  British  to  withdraw,  you  would  soon  be  sorry 
for  it.” 

“ Possibly,”  was  the  reply ; “ but,  anyhow,  we 
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are  resolved  to  try,  so  take  this  warning  as  it  is 
meant.” 

“ What  do  you  think  of  it  all  ? ” said  Graham, 
as  the  two  rode  away  from  the  Boers. 

“Well,  perhaps  they  have  something  on  their 
side.  They  came  up  here  and  thought  they  did 
a grand  thing  in  taking  this  country  from  the 
natives  ; and  so,  no  doubt,  they  consider  they 
have  a right  to  it.  But  they  could  not  then 
keep  it  without  assistance  from  us,  nor  will  they 
again,  unless  they  can  manage  to  control  the 
natives.  But  I don’t  think  this  will  come  to 
much.  It’s  all  bounce,  and  of  course  it’s  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  the  English  Government  will 
tamely  give  up  possession  now  ! I expect  the 
agitation  will  all  blow  over  ; however,  we  will 
ride  across  and  tell  Colonel  Herbert  about  this 
warning,  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say.” 

“ Do  you  think,  in  the  event  of  any  rising,  that 
it  will  be  safe  for  Mrs.  Graham  to  stay  on  the 
farm?” 

“ Yes,  quite  safe,  after  the  assurance  that  we 
have  had.  At  any  rate,  I would  rather  be  out 
here  than  locked  up  in  a town.  But  there  is  one 
thing  we  must  do  at  once — that  is,  lay  in  a good 
stock  of  provisions,  for  it  is  certain  that  if  it  does 
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come  to  anything,  there  will  be  no  travelling 
about  with  bullock  waggons.  You  would  stand 
a chance  of  having  them  requisitioned  by  one 
party  or  the  other.  We  must  see  Walters,  too ; 
he  knows  all  these  people,  and,  no  doubt,  he  will 
be  prepared  for  whatever  may  happen.” 

They  found  Walters  in  a great  state  of  excite- 
ment at  what  he  called  the  wilful  stupidity  of 
the  Boers. 

“ Here,”  said  he,  “ we  have  already  made 
their  country  five  times  as  valuable  as  it  was, 
and  yet  they  are  not  satisfied.  The  fact  is,  a 
great  many  of  them  always  hated  the  English  ; 
and  the  feeling  is  much  worse  now  that  we  have 
taken  over  this  country,  into  which  they  have 
treked  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  English  laws  and 
English  taxes.  One  little  fellow  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  * I hate  the  English,  because  they 
hunt  us  all  over  the  world  Of  course,  the  child 
only  repeated  what  he  had  heard  his  father  say.” 

“ Have  you  known  of  this  feeling  of  dis- 
affection for  any  time  ? ” asked  Carr. 

“ Yes,  it  is  quite  six  months  ago  since  I 
warned  the  authorities  that  we  were  likely  to 
have  trouble  in  the  land : but  I was  only  pooh- 
poohed  for  my  pains.  However,  about  a week 
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since,  I went  to  them  again,  and  found  them 
more  alive  to  the  matter,  although  they  profess 
not  to  apprehend  any  serious  trouble.  Still, 
they  have  quietly  laid  in  a stock  of  ammunition 
and  various  stores.” 

“ A piece  of  foresight  that  we  must  copy,” 
remarked  Carr,  “if  we  wish  to  stay  on  our 
farms.” 

“ As  far  as  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  &c.,  yes,” 
said  Walters  ; “ but  as  to  the  ammunition,  it 
will  be  wiser  to  be  able  truthfully  to  say  from 
the  first,  that  you  have  none.  I for  one  don’t 
want  to  shoot  any  of  my  old  neighbours,  and 
I’m  sure  I wouldn’t  give  them  the  chance  of 
using  it  against  any  of  our  people  ; so  I shall 
not  have  any  gunpowder  or  lead  on  my  place. 
A lot  of  these  young  Dutchmen  have  ridden 
transport  in  company  with  me  from  time  to  time, 
so  they  know  that  when  I say  a thing,  I say 
what  is  true.” 

“ And  you  mean,  in  the  event  of  a rising,  to 
stay  out  here  ? ” 

“ Yes  ‘ they  won’t  interfere  with  me  ; they 
don’t  want  to  get  rid  of  us,  who  live  like  them- 
selves. It’s  only  the  Government  they  want  to 
get  rid  of,  though  they  don’t,  half  of  them,  know 
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their  own  minds.  I lived  here  under  Pretorius 
and  under  Burgers,  and  so  have  you,  Mr.  Carr  ; 
and  you  and  I have  heard  them  grumble  at  their 
administration,  almost  as  much  as  they  do  now 
at  the  English,  though  it  is  not  the  better  class 
of  Dutch  who  have  set  up  this  agitation,  but  the 
ignorant,  irreconcilable,  and  non -progressive 
Boers,  who  cannot  understand  the  advantage 
they  would  gain  by  being  English  subjects,  and 
so  allow  themselves  to  be  talked  into  rebellion 
by  a few  designing  men,  who  are  working  for 
their  own  ends.” 

As  they  rode  on  towards  Colonel  Herbert’s, 
they  met  a messenger  begging  them  to  come 
over  at  once.  The  Colonel  had  had  private 
intimation  from  Pretoria  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  civilians  having  to  be  banded  together  for 
the  protection  of  the  place,  his  services  as  an 
officer  would  be  required.  To  this  he  had  at 
once  loyally  responded,  that  he  held  himself  in 
readiness  to  do  his  duty  towards  his  Queen  and 
his  country,  in  whatever  capacity  he  might  be 
called  upon. 

The  Colonel,  however,  was  very  anxious  that 
his  wife  and  the  two  little  girls  should  at  once 
go  to  a place  of  safety ; and  as  their  boy  was  at 
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school  in  Maritzburg,  he  wished  them  to  make 
that  place  their  home  until  matters  were  more 
settled.  Not  that  he  anticipated  any  serious 
outbreak  on  the  part  of  people  with  whom  they 
had  been  living  on  friendly  terms  so  long,  but 
they  had,  he  said,  for  some  time  been  aware  that 
a feeling  of  rebellion  was  fast  spreading,  and  he 
might  very  often  have  to  be  absent  from  home, 
in  which  case  his  family  would  lack  his  pro- 
tection. 

But  Mrs.  Herbert  was  not  to  be  persuaded  to 
leave  her  husband.  “ If  you  have  to  go  into 
Pretoria,  dear  husband,  I will  go  with  you,”  said 
she  ; “ but  I will  not  go  to  Natal,  and  leave  you 
in  the  Transvaal.” 

Carr  watched  Mary.  He  knew  that  if  Mrs. 
Herbert  went  she  would  go  too,  and  the  thought 
of  losing  her  seemed  to  darken  his  existence. 
She  looked  up,  and  their  eyes  met. 

“ Colonel,”  said  Carr,  “ do  you  think  you 
would  be  called  upon  to  act  in  opposition  to 
these  people  ? They  will  not  interfere  with  us 
individually.  We  were  living  here  before 
English  rule  was  introduced  in  the  land  ; and, 
from  what  I can  understand,  they  have  no  wish 
to  get  rid  of  us,  as  long  as  they  are  allowed 
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to  have  a voice  in  the  management  of  the 
country.” 

“ I don’t  understand  anything  about  their 
political  aspirations.  I never  could  speak  a 
word  of  Dutch  in  my  life,  so  I cannot  talk  to 
them  ; but  this  I know,  that  if  anyone  gets  up  a 
rebellion  against  the  Queen’s  authority,  I am 
bound  to  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to  aid  in 
quelling  it.” 

“ I think  they  are  an  ungrateful  lot  of  people,” 
exclaimed  Graham,  “ willing  enough  to  get  our 
help  to  put  their  enemies  down,  and  our  money 
to  pay  their  old  debts.  At  the  time  of  the 
annexation  they  were  regularly  bankrupt,  and 
they  have  been  able  to  endure  British  rule  until 
that  state  of  affairs  has  been  remedied,  appearing 
perfectly  content  while  we  were  doing  their 
work,  but  all  the  while,  as  it  would  now  seem, 
plotting  in  secret  to  throw  us  over  when  they 
had  got  what  they  wanted.” 

“ They  would  consider  themselves  warranted 
in  ‘ spoiling  the  Egyptians,’  replied  Carr  ; “ and 
I must  say  I cannot  help  sympathising  with  them 
in  a great  measure.  They  have  their  side  of  the 
question,  as  well  as  we  ours.  More  than  forty 
years  ago  they  migrated  from  what  had  been 
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their  own  country — the  Cape  Colony — because 
they  could  not  agree  with  the  new  rulers  in 
regard  to  their  treatment  of  the  natives  ; and  I 
know  they  had  some  just  grievances.  For 
months  and  months  they  wandered  on,  far  into 
what  was  then  a desert.  After  many  a battle 
with  the  Zulus,  they  reached  Natal,  of  which 
country  they  took  possession,  only  to  be  driven 
out  again  by  the  English.  They  recrossed  the 
Drakensberg  Mountains,  and  took  possession  of 
the  country  this  side  the  Vaal.  Much  toil  and 
privation  have  they  gone  through  before  they 
made  it  even  what  it  is  ; but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  rest  without  the  interference  of  our 
Government.  At  last,  after  twenty  years  of 
uncertainty  and  trouble,  the  Sand  River  Con- 
vention gave  them  what  they  had  so  long 
wanted — freedom  to  govern  themselves.  I will 
not  discuss  all  the  different  points  that  led  up  to 
the  annexation  of  their  country  by  us  ; but  I 
can  well  understand  that  many  of  them,  thinking 
only  of  the  past,  must  indeed  feel,  with  the  little 
child  that  Walters  told  us  about,  as  if  the 
Englishmen  wanted  to  hunt  them  all  over  the 
world.” 

“ Well,”  replied  the  Colonel,  “ they  may  have 
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their  grievances  or  fancied  grievances.  As  I 
said  before,  I don’t  know  much  about  it ; but 
this  annexation  is  a fact  now,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  undone,  so  they  must  make  the  best  of  it.” 
“ I only  wish  they  would,”  said  Carr.  “ I 
am  quite  sure  that  in  the  long  run  it  would  be 
the  best  for  them,  and,  indeed,  I believe  that 
there  is  a large  party  among  them  who  are  of 
that  opinion ; but,  from  what  those  young 
Dutchmen  told  us  this  morning,  it  seems  that 
the  adverse  party  is  just  now  in  the  ascendant, 
and  may  give  us  some  trouble.” 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


LEFT  BY  THE  ROADSIDE. 

IAROM  the  day  that  the  young  Dutch  Boers  had 
warned  Graham  and  Carr  of  coming  troubles 
in  the  land,  the  authorities  had  become  alive  to 
the  situation,  but,  notwithstanding  various  pre- 
cautions taken  by  them,  large  meetings  continued 
to  be  held  by  the  malcontent  Boers,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  their  voice  against  the  annexa- 
tion, until  it  became  evident  that  the  leaders  of 
the  agitation  had  succeeded  in  so  working  upon 
the  people,  that  what  had  commenced  as  mere 
discontent,  had  budded  into  defiance  of  the  law, 
and  blossomed  into  open  rebellion,  with  the 
prospect  of  the  bitter,  bitter  fruits  of  war  and 
bloodshed. 

But,  like  the  rumbling  noises  of  the  volcano, 
heard  long  before  the  outburst  of  fire  and  lava, 
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bringing  ruin  and  desolation  in  its  flow — warn- 
ings, which  from  their  very  frequency,  are  dis- 
regarded by  the  doloe  far  niente  loving  inhabi- 
tants of  the  surrounding  villages — the  loyal 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  Transvaal  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  murmurings  of  the 
disaffected  Boers,  that  they  had  almost  ceased 
to  regard  them  with  any  amount  of  really  grave 
apprehension;  added  to  which  there  was,  through- 
out the  English  community  generally,  a mis- 
chievous contempt  for  the  courage  of  the  Boers, 
and  an  idea  that  their  threatened  resistance 
would  end  after  all  in  talk  and  bluster. 

But  all  were  not  of  this  opinion.  Those  who 
had  studied  the  condition  of  affairs  with  serious- 
ness, knew  that  the  certain  warning  given  from 
time  to  time  by  the  young  Boers  to  those  English 
farmers  here  and  there,  whom  they  had  learned 
to  look  up  to,  on  account  of  their  superior  attain- 
ments, was  not  to  be  dismissed  as  unworthy  of 
notice.  Matters  were  deferred,  but  it  was  only 
the  lull  before  the  storm.  Brandon  Carr  knew 
well  that  sooner  or  later  the  trouble  would  come. 
He  had  seen  that  within  the  past  twelve  months, 
what  had  at  first  been  but  a small  minority  had 
gradually  but  surely  become  augmented,  until 
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it  had  grown  into  a large  majority  adverse  to 
British  rule. 

This  view  he  had  succeeded  in  causing  Colonel 
Herbert  to  take,  and  although  the  Colonel  did 
not  think  it  expedient  that  Mrs.  Herbert  and 
the  family  should  leave  the  farm  until  it  was 
absolutely  necessary,  he  had  taken  a cottage  in 
Pretoria,  and  by  degrees  had  sent  in  furniture 
and  other  necessaries,  in  case  of  a sudden  call 
upon  his  services,  or  should  he  consider  it  ad- 
visable for  their  safety  that  they  should  reside  in 
the  town.  There  were  still  very  many  of  the 
English  who  considered  that  matters  would  never 
reach  such  a crisis  as  to  make  this  necessary  ; but 
suddenly  the  crash  came,  and  all  those  who 
wished  to  go  into  Pretoria  were  advised  to  do  so 
without  delay. 

Carr  had  been  at  the  Colonel’s  only  the  day 
before  this  message  arrived,  and  was,  therefore, 
not  expected  for  another  day  or  two. 

“ Mary,”  said  the  Colonel,  “ do  you  think  Mr. 
Carr  is  likely  to  be  here  to-day  ? ” 

“ No,  indeed,  I do  not,”  replied  she,  blushing. 
“ He  said  something  about  the  day  after  to- 
morrow.” 

“Too  late,  too  late  ! we  must  get  in  to-day.  I 
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had  so  much  to  tell  him,  for  he  has  promised  to 
ride  over  occasionally  to  see  after  things  on  the 
farm.  I don’t  know  what  to  do.” 

“ He  will  most  likely  come  in  to  Pretoria  to 
visit  us  now  and  then ; besides  which,  you  can 
write  to  him,”  said  Mary. 

“ Much  you  know  about  it,  child,”  said  the 
Colonel,  almost  irritably.  “ Do  you  suppose 
people  are  to  be  allowed  to  come  and  go  as  they 
like  in  a time  of  war  ? And  that’s  another  thing 
I must  manage  to  warn  him  of.  For  if  he  comes 
riding  in  unsuspectingly,  ten  to  one  he  will  be 
kept  in,  and  not  allowed  to  leave  the  place,  ex- 
cept on  duty,  until  the  termination  of  the  war,  so 
that  he  had  better  not  attempt  to  come  in  at  all.” 
Poor  Mary  grew  pale,  for  though  no  word  of 
love  had  ever  yet  been  spoken  between  herself 
and  Brandon  Carr,  she  knew  that  he  loved  her, 
and  she  knew  now  that  she  loved  him,  and  a cold 
fear  seemed  all  at  once  to  seize  her  lest  she  should 
now  for  ever  be  separated  from  him  by  this  horrid 
war.  She  had  never  realised  that  he  would  be 
shut  out  from  coming  into  the  town.  Although 
she  had  not  thought  of  seeing  him  often,  still,  to 
see  him  no  more  until  after  the  war,  and  not  even 
to  have  allowed  him  to  tell  her  of  his  love,  and 
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so  to  have  given  him  the  privilege  of  writing 
whenever  he  had  the  opportunity  ! She  remem- 
bered, with  a feeling  of  desolation,  how  often  she 
had  thwarted  him,  when  she  felt  instinctively 
that  he  would  have  spoken  of  love  ; and  now 
who  could  tell  whether  they  might  ever  meet 
again  ? In  a moment  she  conjured  up  to  her 
mind’s  eye  all  the  horrors  of  war  that  she  had 
heard  or  read  of.  The  young  Boers  who  knew 
him  had  assured  him  of  safety  ; but  if  there  really 
were  to  be  war,  there  would  be  great  bodies  of 
men  moving  about,  who  would  not  know  him, 
and  he  would  be  riding  from  one  farm  to  another, 
constantly  exposed  to  their  rifle-shots  ; and  all 
the  while  she  was  to  be  shut  up  in  safety.  She 
hated  the  thought.  She  would  rather  share  the 
peril — if  peril  there  were  to  be — with  him.  How 
she  wished  now  that  she  had  accepted  Fanny 
Graham’s  invitation  to  stay  with  her.  And  then, 
and  not  till  then,  did  she  begin  to  wonder  how 
it  would  fare  with  her  friend  ; and  again  she 
blushed  to  think,  how  even  the  friend  of  her 
girlhood,  and  the  man  who  had  been  even  more 
than  a friend  to  “ Poor  John  ” had  been  forgotten, 
in  her  anxiety  concerning  one  of  whom  she  had 

not  even  the  right  to  think  as  a lover. 
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All  this  passed  through  Mary’s  mind  more 
rapidly  than  it  has  been  written.  Meanwhile, 
she  was  busily  doing  her  part  in  putting  up  the 
things  that  were  to  go  in  the  bullock-waggon, 
which  was  to  start  at  once  with  herself,  the  two 
little  girls,  and  the  women  servants.  The  Colonel 
would  fain  have  persuaded  Mrs.  Herbert  also  to 
go  in  the  waggon,  leaving  him  to  follow  in  the 
Cape  cart,  but  she  would  not  hear  of  it.  The 
children  would  be  quite  safe  with  Mary ; but  for 
herself, — well,  she  also  had  one  or  two  little 
things  to  see  to,  and  she  would  follow  in  the 
Cape  cart  with  him ; and,  as  they  would  travel 
with  four  good  horses,  they  would  overtake 
the  waggon  before  it  reached  its  destination, 
although  they  intended  leaving  the  farm  some 
hours  later. 

Mary  and  her  party  were  soon  on  their  way. 
The  scenery  through  which  they  had  to  travel, 
being  in  what  is  termed  the  Terrace  Country, 
was  beautifully  picturesque  ; but  the  lofty  peaks 
towering  above  the  well-wooded  mountain  sides, 
seemed  to  Mary’s  morbid  imagination  to  be 
looking  down  upon  them  with  a dull,  heavy  fore- 
boding of  evil.  The  lovely  ferns  and  beautiful 
flowers  that  grew  in  profusion  wherever  a moun- 
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tain  kloof  or  gorge  crossed  the  road,  were  passed 
unnoticed.  In  vain  the  maiden -hair  waved  its 
delicate  lacework  fronds,  and  the  lotus  invitingly 
tendered  its  cerulean  cup — there  were  no  beauties 
for  Mary  that  day.  She  sat  on  the  kartel,  or 
hanging  couch  in  the  middle  of  the  waggon,  her 
face  turned  towards  the  road  over  which  they 
had  just  travelled,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  farthest 
point  in  view,  evidently  expecting  that  someone 
would  be  coming  that  way.  Someone,  she  felt 
sure,  that  would  be  trying  to  overtake  the  waggon 
before  it  reached  Pretoria. 

Suddenly  she  started  : a man  on  horseback 
appeared  above  the  rise.  Yes  ! he  was  coming- 
straight  down  the  road  : it  must  be  Mr.  Carr. 

“ I knew  he  would  come  1 ” exclaimed  Mary  to 
herself,  as,  with  a smile  upon  her  face  and  a 
flutter  at  her  heart,  she  watched  the  distant 
figure. 

At  that  moment  the  horseman  was  joined  by 
another,  and,  to  Mary’s  intense  disappointment 
and  chagrin,  she  perceived  that  the  figure  she 
had  mistaken  for  Carr  was  that  of  a Dutchman. 
Soon  they  overtook  the  waggon,  looked  in,  said 
“ Good  morning  ” to  her  and  the  children,  and 
then  passed  on.  She  watched  them  riding  away 
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almost,  as  in  a dream,  and  soon  she  saw  them 
leave  the  high  road,  and  gallop  off  to  a farm- 
house that  stood  nestling  among  some  tall  trees 
about  a hundred  yards  to  the  right. 

“ There  comes  papa,”  said  one  of  the  children, 
and  there  sure  enough  was  the  cart,  with  its  four 
horses  and  a Hottentot  after-rider  or  groom,  a 
good  way  down  the  very  road  Mary  had  been 
watching  so  intently  for  the  past  three  or  four 
hours. 

The  day  had  been  an  intensely  hot  one,  and 
the  cattle  had  been  outspanned  for  a short  time 
during  the  hottest  part  of  it,  but  even  now,  ah 
though  a cool  breeze  had  sprung  up,  their  pace 
was  of  the  very  slowest  compatible  with  making 
any  way  at  all,  so  that  it  was  no  wonder  they 
were  soon  overtaken  by  the  cart. 

“ I expected  to  find  you  much  nearer  to  Pre- 
toria than  this,**  said  the  Colonel,  “ for  I have 
been  detained  waiting  for  Carr.  I cannot  think 
what  can  have  kept  him.  I sent  the  man  off 
early  enough  to  tell  him  we  were  going.” 

Mary  mentioned  the  passing  visit  of  the  two 
Dutchmen,  but  she  said,  “ They  were  very  civil ; 
they  came  up  to  the  waggon  and  spoke  to  us. 
They  both  carried  guns,  and  had,  I think,  been 
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hunting,  as  one  of  them  had  a springbok  slung 
across  his  horse  behind  the  saddle.” 

“ Oh,  no  doubt ! They  would  kill  every  head 
of  game  in  the  country  to  make  their  biltong  " 
for  campaigning  rations  if  they  really  mean  war,” 
said  the  Colonel.  “ But,  of  course,  they’d  be 
civil  to  you  ; even  the  Kaffirs  don’t  make  war 
upon  women — besides  which,  war  is  not  pro- 
claimed yet,  you  know.  And  now  would  you 
like  one  of  the  children  to  come  with  us  ? We 
can  make  room,  though  not  for  all  of  you,  I am 
afraid.” 

“ Take  wee  Mary.  I think  she  is  getting  very 
tired  of  the  waggon,  and  Nellie  will  not  mind 
staying  with  me.” 

Of  course  wee  Mary,  who  had  received  the 
addition  of  “ wee  ” to  her  name  ever  since  the 
advent  of  Mary  the  elder  into  their  family  circle, 
protested  that  she  was  not  tired  of  the  waggon, 
if  only  the  oxen  would  walk  faster,  at  the  same 
time,  with  very  great  alacrity,  jumping  down 
from  the  back  of  the  waggon  for  the  purpose  of 
being  lifted  into  the  Cape  cart. 

* Biltong  consists  of  strips  of  flesh  slightly  salted  and 
baked  in  the  broiling  sun.  Game  is  sometimes  dried  with- 
out the  salt. 
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“You  will  be  in  town,  I should  think,  by 
half-past  six  or  seven,  Mary  dear,”  said  Mrs. 
Herbert ; “ and  I will  have  the  tea  all  ready  for 
you.” 

And  then  they  drove  on,  and  were  soon  out  of 
sight. 

What  could  have  become  of  Brandon  Carr  ? 
Mary  asked  herself  a dozen  times.  The  messenger 
sent  was  a trustworthy  man,  and  he  had  not 
returned : the  groom  had  told  the  driver  of  the 
waggon  so,  and  that  they  were  afraid  something 
had  happened  to  him.  Mary  puzzled  over  it  in 
vain  ; but  beyond  glancing  now  and  then  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  was  just  possible  Carr  might 
appear,  she  set  to  work  with  all  the  unselfishness 
of  her  nature  to  amuse  Nellie,  who  had  now  lost 
her  companion.  They  were  deep  in  a story 
concerning  a sketch  in  Mary’s  sketch-book,  with, 
as  we  have  said,  their  faces  in  the  direction  from 
which  they  had  come,  when  the  Hottentot  driver, 
who  had  been  walking,  long  bamboo  whip  in 
hand,  by  the  side  of  the  oxen,  jumped  up  to  his 
seat  on  the  front  box. 

“ Has  Missis  seen  this  commando  of  Boers  ? ” 
asked  the  man. 

“ A commando,  Jephtha,  what’s  that  ? ” said 
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Mary,  who  did  not  quite  understand  what  he 
was  talking  about. 

“Look,  Missis,”  said  Jephtha,  pointing  with 
his  whip.  “ Lots  of  Boers  : all  got  guns,  going 
to  take  Kaffir’s  kraal.” 

“ Or  else  going  to  begin  the  war  with  the 
English,”  said  Mary,  turning  pale  at  the  sight  of 
about  twenty  armed  men. 

They  were  coming  across  the  country  towards 
the  waggon,  the  sun  gleaming  on  their  rifles. 

“ Very  likely  it  is  a hunting  party,”  said 
Mary. 

“ No,  Missis,  they  ain’t  got  no  bucks,”  said 
Jephtha.  “ No,  they  are  up  to  some  mischief. 
Alamagtic  ! Mij  Heere  ! ! ” 

This  exclamation  was  uttered  in  consequence 
of  the  foremost  of  the  Boers  leaving  the  ranks, 
galloping  up  to  the  waggon,  and  calling  out  to 
Jephtha  to  halt. 

“ Oh  ! Sieur  ! As  you  bleef  (please),”  said 
the  man  ; “ don’t  keep  us  back.  I have  two 
young  ladies  in  the  waggon,  and  I must  get  in 
to  the  town  before  dark.” 

“ Oh ! I know  all  about  it,”  replied  the 
burgher.  “ Your  master’s  gone  in  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  Dutch,  and  I am  only  sorry 
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that  I was  not  in  time  to  ease  him  of  the  five 
beautiful  horses  he  has  taken  with  him.  I got 
one  of  his  this  morning,  and  the  Hottentot,  too  ; 
and  now  I mean  to  have  the  waggon  and  oxen 
and  you,  too  ! ” 

“ Maar,  Sieur,”  remonstrated  the  man  ; “ Sieur 
forgets  that  I told  him  there  were  two  young 
ladies  in  the  waggon.  Surely  Sieur  isn’t  going 
to  take  the  ladies  with  the  waggon.” 

“ No  ! no  ! We  don’t  want  the  young  noies 
(ladies),  or  any  of  their  things,  with  us  on  com- 
mando. We’ll  pack  them  all  up  here  on  the 
roadside  ; someone  will  soon  come  and  take  them 
in,  I dare  say.” 

“ Nay,  but  Baas ” 

“ You  verdomnde  black  schepsel,  don’t  begin 
to  reason  with  me ! I’m  not  an  Englishman, 
that  I should  listen  to  what  a black  has  to  say. 
Set  to  this  moment,  and  unload  the  waggon.” 

“ Oh  1 Baas,  Baas,  the  young  English  ladies 
will  die  of  fright  if  they  are  left  alone  in  the 
Yeldt ; they  are  frightened  of  the  wolves  and 
the  snakes.” 

“ Who  wanted  them  among  our  wolves  and 
snakes  ? They  were  welcome  to  stay  in  England. 

I would  drive  every  Englishman  back  into  the 
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sea  if  I could.  Come  ! Do  as  I tell  you  ; unload 
the  waggon.  Tell  your  young  ladies  to  get 
down.” 

“ Master  can  do  that  himself,”  said  Jephtha. 
“ I cannot.” 

“We  shall  see  about  that,"  said  the  Boer, 
cocking  his  gun  and  pointing  it  at  the  man. 
“ Do  as  I bid  you,  you  black  scoundrel,  or  I will 
shoot  you.” 

“ Shoot,  Baas,”  said  Jephtha,  looking  up 
defiantly.  “ I will  not  tell  my  master’s  children 
to  get  out  of  the  waggon,  and  I will  not  unload.” 

The  Dutchman  was  by  this  time  livid  with 
rage.  To  be  spoken  to  by  a black  creature — a 
thing — in  that  manner  ! It  was  time,  indeed,  to 
get  rid  of  the  Englishmen  out  of  the  land,  when 
they  taught  the  folk  to  be  as  disobedient  as  that. 
He  would  have  shot  him  at  once,  thinking, 
doubtless,  that  he  should  be  doing  a righteous 
act,  by  ridding  the  earth  of  a black  creature  who 
could  dare  to  reason  with  Christe  Menschen  as 
he  had  done  ; but  two  or  three  of  the  commando 
rode  up,  exclaiming,  “ Don’t  shoot  him.  Com- 
mandant. We  shall  want  the  fellow  for  a driver. 
Never  fear,  we’ll  make  him  work.” 

“ I’m  not  afraid  of  work,  Baasijs,”  snid  Jeph- 
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tha,  turning  to  the  younger  Boers  ; “ but  you 
wouldn’t  like  your  own  young  sisters  to  be 
turned  out  on  the  roadside  like  this.  Oh, 
Baasijs,  don’t  let  him  do  it ! ” 

Just  at  that  moment,  Mary,  who  had  been 
wondering  at  the  delay,  and  not  understanding 
the  Dutch  language  sufficiently  to  comprehend 
what  the  parley  was  about,  mustered  up  courage, 
and  came  to  the  front  of  the  waggon  to  inquire. 

“ Mij  Heere  ! No,  it  does  not  seem  quite  the 
thing  to  do,”  said  a young  Boer,  struck  by  the 
quiet  beauty  of  Mary’s  face. 

“ Back  to  your  place,  Jacobus  ! ” cried  the 
Commandant,  in  a rage.  “ What  have  you  to 
do  with  it  ? Any  pretty  face  can  make  a fool 
of  you.” 

“ Oom  Piet,”  said  the  young  man,  “ I have 
promised  to  obey  you  during  this  war  in  what 
you  call  a righteous  cause,  but  I did  not  put 
myself  under  you  to  fight  against  women  and 
children  ; and  what’s  more,  I won’t  do  it.” 

111  Nor  I,  nor  I,”  cried  two  or  three  other 
young  Boers.  “ ’Cobus  is  right.” 

“ I have  a great  mind  to  leave  you  all  to  your- 
selves, and  go  back  to  my  vrouw,”  exclaimed 
the  irate  and  indignant  captain. 
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“ No,  no,”  cried  a dozen  voices.  “ Jacobus 
and  the  others  will  think  better  of  it.  Come, 
we  will  soon  unload  the  waggon  ; and  as  to  that 
black  fellow,  we’ll  teach  him  that  under  the 
Republican  flag  creatures  of  his  colour  must  do 
what  they  are  told  without  question.” 

And  at  once,  as  if  by  bugle  note,  a dozen 
stalwart  Boers  dismounted,  piled  their  arms, 
and,  doffing  their  moleskin  jackets,  prepared  to 
work. 

One  of  the  party  stepped  up  to  the  back  of 
the  waggon,  and  said,  in  English  : “ Lady,  will 
ye  please  come  down,  an’  we’ll  make  you  com- 
fortable here  on  the  grass  ? ” 

“ I do  not  understand  what  you  are  going  to 
do,”  replied  Mary  ; “ but  I must  protest  against 
being  detained  in  this  manner. 

“ Protesting  is  no  manner  of  use,  lady,  as  we 
Boers  have  found  to  our  cost.  We  protested 
against  the  rule  of  the  English  ; now  we  are 
obligated  to  use  force.  Lady,  our  Commandant 
requires  your  waggon  and  oxen  to  carry  stores 
and  ammunition  for  the  use  of  his  commando, 
and  he  will  have  it ; but  he  neither  requires  you, 
nor  any  of  your  goods,  and  therefore  I ask  you 
to  come  down  out  of  the  waggon,  unless  you 
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would  rather  be  carried  off  and  made  prisoners 
of  war  ; but,  remember,”  said  the  man.  in  a still 
more  gentle  tone,  “ that  here  you  are  not  far 
from  Pretoria,  and  the  Colonel  will  be  sure  to 
send,  or  come  out  to  see  what  is  keeping  you, 
when  darkness  is  coming  on.” 

“ Ah  ! ” said  Mary,  “ you  know  all  about  us, 
and  yet ” 

“And  yet  I cannot  help  you,”  said  he  ; “ but 
do  not  fear,  you  will  be  cared  for.” 

As  Mary,  with  Nellie  clinging  to  her,  alighted, 
the  young  Boer  Jacobus  rode  close  up,  and  said 
in  English — 

“ Do  not  be  afraid  ; I will  return  when  they 
are  all  gone.” 

“ We  will  try  and  get  another  waggon,”  said 
the  English-speaking  Boer. 

“ If  you  can,”  said  Mary,  “ I shall  be  grateful, 
and  I can  pay  any  hire  you  agree  to.  I am. 
indeed,  thankful  to  find  friends  among  you.” 

“ What  are  you  doing  there  ? and  where  are 
you  going  to  ? ” yelled  the  Captain,  as  he  saw 
Jacobus  about  to  ride  off. 

“ I will  be  in  laager  before  sunrise  to-morrow 
morning,”  said  Jacobus  ; “we  are  not  due  till 
then,”  With  that  he  galloped  off. 
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“ Well  !”  said  the  old  Commandant,  “ this  is 
discipline  ! How  am  I to  manage  such  troops  ? ” 

“ Bedad  ! He  shouldn’t  set  us  to  such  mane 
work,  then,”  said  the  one  who  had  been  speaking 
to  Mary. 

Mary  looked  up  at  him  sharply  and  inquiringly. 

“ I know  what  you’re  thinking,  lady  ; but  I’m 
a Dutch  Boer  by  marriage,  anyhow,  seeing  that 
I’m  the  Captain’s  brother-in-law.” 

Meantime  the  two  women  servants,  who  had 
in  their  fright  crept  under  the  kartel,  were 
called  out  and  set  to  work  to  help  in  getting  all 
the  bedding  and  cooking  utensils  out  of  the 
waggon  and  making  a heap  of  them  on  the  road- 
side. 

As  for  Jephtha,  who  had  persisted  in  his 
refusal  to  be  a party  to  the  desertion  of  those 
entrusted  to  his  care,  he  was  bound  with  reims 
(thongs  of  bullock’s  hide)  and  put  up  into  the 
empty  waggon,  while  one  of  the  Boers  took  the 
long  whip. 

Jacob,  the  bvj  who  led  the  front  oxen,  had 
disappeared.  He  had  been  forgotten  at  the  first, 
and  when  they  were  ready  to  start  was  nowhere 
to  be  found  : a party  of  Boers  on  horseback 
galloped  about  looking  behind  every  bush  and 
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into  every  visible  hiding-place,  but  he  was  not 
discovered. 

The  word  “ Trek  ” was  uttered ; the  patient 
bullocks  moved  on.  The  Boers  had  already 
mounted  their  horses,  and  they  also  moved  on. 
Mary  stood  mechanically  looking  to  see  which 
way  they  went,  till  Nellie,  putting  her  arms 
round  her,  attracted  her  attention  ; then  she 
knelt  down,  kissed  the  little  quivering  lips,  and 
said — 

“ Nellie,  darling,  let  us  not  be  afraid  ; God 
will  help  us,”  and,  taking  the  child  into  her 
arms,  sat  down  in  that  lonely  spot. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


A TRANSVAAL  THUNDERSTORM. 

rpHE  day,  as  we  have  said,  was  hot  and  sultry. 

Carr  had  eaten  his  early  dinner,  and  old 
Trijne,  after  removing  the  cloth,  had  closed  the 
jalousies  in  order  to  darken  the  room,  thus  making 
it  as  cool  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
Too  hot  for  out-of-doors,  this  was  generally  a 
time  of  quiet  enjoyment  to  Brandon  Carr.  All 
nature  was  still ; even  the  everlasting  sing  of  the 
cicala  seemed  to  flag,  and  become  fainter  and 
fainter  for  a few  moments  now  and  then.  The 
only  noise  in  the  room  was  made  by  the  youngest 
of  his  three  canine  companions.  Mabel  was  never 
quiet  long  together ; as  soon  as  she  thought  she 
had  made  one  place  on  the  floor  rather  warm,  she 
would  get  up,  and,  with  a snap  at  a fly  and  a 
shake  of  her  tail,  flop  down  puffing  and  panting 
in  another ; while  old  May,  lying  at  her  master’s 
feet,  would  merely  cast  up  the  whites  of  her  eyes 
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and  sigh,  as  much  as  to  say  : “ Did  you  ever 
know  such  a perpetual  fidget  as  this  child  of 
mine  ? ” Carr,  having  become  accustomed  to  the 
dim  light,  had  taken  up  his  book,  and,  lying  back 
in  his  chair,  was,  with  the  aid  of  his  pipe,  getting 
a good  amount  of  enjoyment  out  of  it,  when  May 
gave  a rumbling  little  growl.  He  looked  at  her 
without  moving ; one  ear  went  up,  another  little 
growl,  though  not  an  angry  one,  then  one  leg 
after  another  was  stretched  out,  and,  looking  up 
at  her  master,  she  said,  as  plainly  as  dogs’  eyes 
can  speak,  “ It’s  very  provoking  ; but  we  shall 
be  expected  to  move  out  of  our  comfortable 
positions  directly 

A horseman  rode  up  to  the  stoep,  or  verandah. 
Mabel  barked  loudly  to  let  everyone  know  that 
she  at  all  events  was  on  the  watch,  while  May 
and  Belle  walked  quietly  and  slowly  to  the  door, 
stretching  out  their  legs  behind  them  as  they 
went,  Carr  following  in  their  wake. 

“ Off  saddle,  and  come  ben,  Mynheer,”  said  he 
to  a young  Dutchman,  who  stood  on  the  stoep. 
“You  are  welcome.” 

“ Ya,  thank  you,  Mr.  Carr.  My  horse  will  be 
glad  to  roll  himself  in  the  sand,  for  we  have  ridden 
far.  I bring  what  you  will  think  bad  news. 
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War  is  proclaimed,  and  parties  of  our  men  are 
out  in  every  direction  commandeering  men, 
horses,  waggons,  and  oxen  ; and  look,”  said  the 
young  man,  holding  out  a letter,  “ they  took  a 
horse  of  Mynheer  Herbert’s  this  morning,  and 
compelled  the  Hottentot  who  was  bringing  this 
letter  for  you  to  go  with  them  as  after-rider  to 
mind  their  horses.  I met  the  party,  and  the 
fellow  recognised  me  and  managed  to  give  me 
the  letter.  He  said  all  the  family  were  going 
into  Pretoria  to-day,  and  he  thought  they 
wanted  to  see  the  master  very  much  before 
they  went,  for  the  two  ladies  told  him  to 
ride  quickly.  I have,  therefore,  brought  it  on 
at  once,  though  I heard  on  the  way  that  all 
had  left  the  farm — the  waggon  in  the  morning, 
and  the  cart  after  midday.  It  is  to  be  hoped,” 
continued  the  young  Boer,  “that  they  will 
get  in  without  having  their  waggon  comman- 
deered.” 

“ It’s  very  good  of  you,  Klaas  Boy,  to  come 
round  and  tell  me.  I must  saddle  up  and  be  off 
at  once.  Old  Trijne  is  bringing  in  the  coffee, 
but  1 know  you  will  not  mind  my  leaving  you. 
Make  yourself  at  home.  I will  try  and  overtake 
some  of  them.” 
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“ And  if  the  commandeering  party  takes  your 
horse  ? ” 

“ I must  risk  it,”  replied  Carr. 

“Say ” 

“ Thank  you,  Klaas.  We  are  not  enemies, 
but  friends  ; remember  that.  Come,  May  ; Belle 
and  Mabel,  stay  here.” 

Carr  was  well  mounted,  and  rode  across  country 
so  as  to  get  into  the  Pretoria  road  by  a short  cut. 
War  was  proclaimed!  He  had  had  no  time  to 
make  inquiries,  but,  of  course,  it  was  by  the  mal- 
content Boers,  and  this  requisitioning  party — he 
wished  they  had  been  anywhere  before  they  had 
stopped  the  messenger.  But  that  Klaas  Roy  was 
a good  fellow  ; they  were  not  all  bad,  these  Boers. 
A plague  on  all  the  quarrels  and  dissensions ! And 
as  to  Herbert,  why  couldn’t  he  have  stayed  on 
his  own  place,  and  left  the  town  to  be  defended 
by  the  troops  and  the  residents  ? All  very  well 
for  timid  people  to  run  to  shelter.  Well,  perhaps 
Mary  would  be  safer,  though  he  did  not  think  so. 
Oh,  if  he  could  but  have  had  her  by  his  own 
side  ! Why  had  he  not  asked  her  to  be  his  wife  ? 
She  had  told  the  messenger  to  ride  quickly  ; then 
she  had  wished  to  see  him,  and  now  in  all  proba- 
bility he  would  be  too  late  ! All  these  thoughts, 
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and  many  more  in  their  train,  passed  through 
his  mind  as  he  rode. 

May  had  put  up  game  more  than  once,  but 
there  was  no  time  for  chasing  game.  Again  May 
barked.  This  time  a large  snake  glided  across 
the  road  ; but  on  they  went — there  was  no  time 
for  killing  snakes.  Then  for  a couple  of  miles 
they  saw  not  a living  thing — not  even  a tortoise. 
“ A thunderstorm  is  coming,”  thought  Carr,  “ and 
it  will  be  a heavy  one.”  The  storms  in  the 
Transvaal  are  proverbial  for  their  severity.  As 
far  as  he  could  see,  there  was  still  no  sign  of 
either  waggon  or  cart.  Whirlwinds  of  dust,  like 
tall  columns,  were  stalking  across  the  plain  ; then 
a distant  roaring  noise,  almost  like  the  sound  of 
the  sea  rolling  up  in  heavy  surf  upon  the  shore, 
was  heard.  This  was  the  sound  of  hail.  On  it 
came,  like  driving  clouds  of  white  foam,  sweeping 
in  masses  along  the  ground  ; while  above  and 
around  the  thunder  and  lightning  were  awful  in 
the  extreme.  The  hail  fortunately  soon  turned 
to  rain,  but  that  came  down  in  such  torrents  that 
it  seemed  to  Carr  as  though  a waterspout  had 
burst  over  his  devoted  head.  He  bent  down 
over  the  saddle-bow  and  rode  on  as  fast  as  his 
horse  could  carry  him,  thinking  only  of  the  one 
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he  hoped  to  overtake.  Not  one  thought  of  an 
enemy  who  might  possibly  seek  to  stay  his 
progress  entered  his  mind,  when  suddenly  he 
thought  he  saw  May  turn  away  from  the  road ; 
and  a few  seconds  after,  even  above  the  tempest’s 
din,  came  the  sharp  pinge  of  a rifle-shot,  twice 
in  quick  succession. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

FRIENDS  IN  NEED. 

TT  was,  indeed,  a lonely  spot  at  which  Mary 
* and  her  charge  had  been  turned  out  of  the 
bullock-waggon  by  the  Boers.  Not  a house  was 
in  sight,  and,  if  there  had  been,  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  stay  where  she  was,  close  to  the 
roadside,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
it  was  not  without  great  fear  and  trepidation, 
lest  nightfall  might  come  on  before  anyone 
arrived  to  fetch  them  ; and,  after  all,  there  was 
but  the  uncertain  hope  that  the  young  Dutchman 
would  be  able  to  find  someone  who  would  let 
him  have  a waggon. 

“ I wonder  where  little  Yacob  has  hidden 
himself,”  she  said  to  one  of  the  women. 

“ Just  as  Catchij  and  me  was  creeping  out  of 
the  waggon,  Missis,  Yacob  was  running  up  that 
road  going  to  Pretoria.  I didn’t  tell  the  Boers 
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when  they  were  looking  for  him,  and  then,  just 
as  they  were  going  away,  I saw  him  again  on 
the  hill  beyond.  He  was  standing  still  and 
looking  at  them  ; but  they  never  thought  of 
looking  so  far  off.  He’ll  get  into  Pretoria  sooner 
than  the  waggon  would  have  done.” 

“ That’s  our  first  bit  of  comfort,  Nellie  dear. 
Yacob  will  go  and  tell  papa,  and  then  he  will 
come  with  a lot  of  people  to  fetch  us.” 

“ Ah  ! but  Mary,  the  wolves  and  the  jackals, 
and  all  sorts  of  horrible  things,  will  come  out 
before  they  can  come,”  said  the  child,  shivering 
in  fearful  anticipation. 

“ Nellie , darling  ! ” but  the  little  lecture 
remained  unsaid,  for  at  that  moment  three  or 
four  large  drops  of  rain  fell  upon  them,  and 
Mary,  who  had  been  too  preoccupied  to  notice 
the  signs  of  the  sky,  perceived  that  a thunder- 
storm was  coming  on.  In  a moment  she  was  up 
and  thinking  how  they  could  best  contrive  some 
sort  of  shelter.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
All  the  beds  and  bedding  of  the  household,  too, 
were  there  : they  had  been  thrown  from  the 
waggon  on  to  the  bare  ground,  and  her  house- 
wifely instincts  prompted  her  in  the  endeavour 
to  keep  them  dry,  if  possible.  There  was  a large 
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carpet,  if  they  could  but  get  that  dragged  over 
the  bush — but  Catchij  assured  her  they  could 
not  do  it  without  the  aid  of  men.  However,  she 
was  determined  to  try,  but  meanwhile  threw 
what  rugs  and  mats  she  could  find  over  the  heap 
of  things.  Suddenly  a flash  of  forked  lightning 
seemed  to  envelop  them  in  a sheet  of  flame. 
The  blaze  of  the  electric  fluid,  and  the  simul- 
taneous crack  and  crash  of  the  thunder,  together 
with  Nellie’s  shriek  of  fright,  made  poor  Mary 
think  their  last  hour  was  come.  In  a moment 
the  rain  began  spurting  down  in  torrents  : the 
storm-gust  blew  with  such  terrific  force  that, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  that  had  some 
weight  upon  them,  the  rugs  and  mats  were 
scattered  in  every  direction.  She  turned  to 
Nellie  : the  child  was  on  her  knees,  with  her 
face  buried  in  the  bedding.  The  roar  of  the 
tempest  prevented  Mary  from  speaking  to  her  ; 
but  she  hastily  stroked  the  child’s  hair,  and  drew 
the  corner  of  a large  skin  kaross  over  her.  The 
two  Hottentot  women  had  fallen  flat  upon  the 
ground  with  that  first  crash,  and  Mary  thought 
they  had  both  been  struck  by  the  lightning, 
until,  as  she  was  stumbling  towards  them  iu  a 
dazed  way,  she  saw  one  of  them  stretch  out  her 
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hand,  and  receive  something  from  the  other  ; 
then  she  turned  again  to  Nellie’s  side,  and  began 
absently  trying  to  unroll  the  carpet.  All  this 
time  the  flashes  of  lightning  seemed  to  be  closing 
in  around  her,  and  tearing  up  the  very  ground 
within  a few  feet  of  where  she  stood.  Suddenly, 
some  one,  although  she  could  not  tell  how  he 
knew  what  she  wanted  done,  had  unrolled  the 
carpet,  drawn  it  completely  over  to  the  windward 
side  of  the  low  mimosa  bush,  pushed  the  bedding 
under  the  shelter,  and  had  seated  Mary  and 
Nellie  together  on  the  top  of  it.  She  saw  that 
it  was  the  young  Dutchman,  Jacobus,  and,  as 
she  pressed  Nellie  to  her  side,  thanked  God  for 
the  strong  hand  and  willing  heart  that  He  had 
sent  to  her  aid. 

Jacobus  left  them  for  a few  seconds,  and  re- 
turned with  his  gun  and  saddle.  These  he 
placed  within  the  carpet  tent,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  two  Hottentot  women  crawled  in 
behind,  having  been  motioned  to  do  so  by  Jaco- 
bus, when  he  was  outside.  The  fury  of  the 
storm  was  still  unabated  : it  was  of  no  use  to 
speak,  but  Mary  held  out  her  hand  to  the  young 
Boer,  and  he  well  understood  her  mute  expres- 
sions of  gratitude.  Nellie,  in  her  turn,  clinging 
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to  Mary  and  still  trembling  with  fright,  also 
placed  her  little  hand  in  his,  when  at  that 
moment  a dog  ran  in,  looked  at  them,  whined, 
and  then  dashed  out  again. 

“ It’s  May  ! May  ! ” shrieked  Nellie. 

“ Mr.  Carr  ! ” cried  Mary,  starting  forward. 
“ Look  ! make  haste  ! ” 

Jacobus  was  out  in  a second,  gun  in  hand,  for 
he  scarcely  knew  what  he  had  to  expect. 

He  was  in  time  to  see  a horseman  tearing- 
past,  with  head  bent  down  to  the  storm,  and 
evidently  altogether  unaware  of  the  party  by  the 
roadside. 

Jacobus  shouted,  but  his  shouts  were  of  no 
avail : they  were  lost  in  the  moanings  of  the 
storm. 

He  caught  sight  of  Mary’s  pale  face  of  dis- 
appointment, as  she  saw  the  rider  heedlessly 
dashing  onward,  and  comprehended  at  once  that 
he  must  be  stopped.  As  quick  as  thought  he 
fired  two  shots  rapidly  in  succession,  a signal 
generally  understood  among  colonists. 

Through  the  roar  of  the  elements  Carr  heard  the 
sharp,  clear  sounds,  and  wheeling  his  horse  round 
towards  the  side  whence  the  shots  had  come, 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Jacobus  De  Smidt. 
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“ Hullo ! ’Cobus ; who’d  have  thought  of 
seeing  you  here  ? ” 

Jacobus  smiled,  and  for  answer  lifted  just 
enough  of  the  carpet  to  disclose  the  two  pale 
faces  beneath  its  shelter. 

Carr  took  it  all  in  at  a glance — the  waggon 
commandeer'd  by  the  Boers,  and  these  two  left 
to  the  fury  of  the  storm  ! 

He  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  as  he 
met  the  tearful  though  trustful  gaze  of  Mary,  all 
thought  of  reserve  was  forgotten. 

“ My  poor  darling,  how  could  they  do  this 
thing  ? ” said  he,  placing  his  arm  round  her,  and 
soothing  her  as  though  she  had  been  a child. 
She  was  sobbing  on  his  shoulder — she,  who  had 
kept  up  so  bravely  when  alone,  now  quite  broke 
down.  He  let  her  rest  there,  with  his  strong 
arm  about  her  still,  while  he  talked  to  Nellie. 

Jacobus  meanwhile  had  off-saddled  Carr’s 
horse  : the  storm  was  over,  the  rain  leaving  off 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  Mary  rose,  not 
like  a blushing  maiden  from  the  first  pressure  of 
a lover’s  arm,  but  very  pale  and  quiet.  The 
fear  and  excitement  of  the  last  few  hours  had 
told  severely  upon  her  nerves  ; and  it  was  no  idle 
fear,  for  the  summer  thunderstorms  in  the  Trans- 
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vaal  are  of  so  violent  a nature  that  scarcely  a 
week  passes  without  the  record  of  some  dreadful 
catastrophe. 

“ ’Cobus  de  Smidt,”  said  Carr,  with  feeling, 
clasping  the  young  Boer’s  hand,  “ I can  see  that 
I have  much  to  thank  you  for.” 

“He  came  back  from  the  party,”  said  Mary. 
“ I do  not  know  what  we  should  have  done  if  he 
had  not.” 

“ I could  not  do  otherwise,”  said  Jacobus.  “It 
was  a barbarous  thing  to  leave  you  here  alone. 
I tried  hard  to  get  a waggon  and  oxen,  but  only 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a small  thing  with  two 
horses  ; but  I had  some  extra  harness  put  uj), 
thinking  to  put  my  own  horse  in  for  as  far  as  I 
can  go.  They  promised  to  start  as  soon  as  the 
storm  abated  ; and  here  they  come.” 

The  young  men  soon  packed  the  bedding, 
boxes,  &c.,  into  the  small  waggon,  the  living 
freight  having  but  little  space  in  which  to  sit. 
The  two  riding-horses  were  harnessed  and  put  to 
the  waggon  with  the  others  ; and  Carr  taking 
the  reins,  and  Jacobus  the  whip,  they  were  once 
more  on  their  way  to  Pretoria. 

“ It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shan’t  meet  any 
more  commandeering  parties,”  said  Mary,  still 
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somewhat  timidly  scanning  the  country  as  they 
drove  along. 

“ I have  a pass,”  said  Jacobus  ; “ but  I do  not 
think  it  likely  that  anyone  will  trouble  us.” 

“ Dear  Mr.  ’Cobus,”  said  Nellie,  after  they  had 
all  been  chatting  and  laughing  together  some 
time — “dear  Mr.  ’Cobus,  you  won’t  go  with  all 
those  men  again,  will  you?  You  talk  English, 
and  you  are  not  at  all  like  those  Boers  who  tied 
Jephtha  fast.  You  don’t  want  to  be  with  them, 
do  you  ? ” 

“ That’s  true,  little  Miss  Nellie ; I don't  want 
to  be  with  them.  I have  been  so  long  in  an 
English  school,  and  have  so  many  English  friends, 
that  I feel  as  if  I would  rather  stay  as  we  are 
than  have  all  these  differences  in  the  land.  But 
while  I am  under  the  rule  of  my  parents  I must 
do  as  they  tell  me  to  do  ; therefore  I have  to  join 
the  camp  to-morrow  morning.” 

We  last  saw  Yacob  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
watching  the  Boers  as  they  took  away  the 
waggon. 

Yacob  had  a history,  though  he  remembered 
it  in  a very  fragmentary  way.  He  was  generally 
looked  upon  as  little*  more  than  a child,  and  called 
Little  Yacob,  or  The  Boy ; but  he  was  a man  in 
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age,  though,  being  a Bushman,  only  a child  in 
stature,  but  he  knew  nothing  about  his  age. 

He  remembered  that  a very  long  time  ago — 
he  did  not  know  how  long — a large  commando  of 
Boers  had  shot  an  elephant,  and  when  they  had 
taken  the  tusks  they  gave  the  meat  to  the  Bush- 
men, who  ate  it ; and  then  the  Boers — he  did 
not  know  why — killed  some  of  the  Bushmen,  and 
took  all  the  children,  some  of  the  women,  and 
the  rest  of  the  men  home  with  them,  and  made 
servants  of  them.  When  they  were  in  a wild 
state  they  seldom  had  anything  but  roots  to  eat, 
except  what  game  they  could  kill  with  their 
poisoned  arrows,  or  when  a swarm  of  locusts 
happened  to  come  past,  and  they  could  dry  and 
pound  some  of  them  up  to  make  cakes  of.  The 
Boers  gave  them  plenty  of  food,  but  the  Bush- 
men did  not  like  to  stay  with  them,  and  always 
ran  away,  and  took  their  women  too,  when  they 
could.  Only  the  children  used  to  be  left ; so  it 
was  that  afterwards  only  the  children  were  carried 
off  when  a commando  went  against  the  Bushmen. 

Then  there  was  a law  made  that  the  children 
should  only  be  bound  to  their  masters  till  they 
were  old  enough  to  have  wages  and  go  into 
service  where  they  liked ; but  nobody  ever  told 
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them  when  they  were  old  enough  for  that,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  stayed  on  till  they  were 
quite  old  men  and  women,  and  yet  they  were 
always  called  children,  and  being  so  little,  they 
looked  as  though  they  were. 

Yacob  had  heard  that  some  of  the  Boers  were 
very  kind  to  their  “ Folk,”  and  then  they  didn’t 
mind  staying  with  them  ; but  his  master  had 
always  been  bad  and  cruel — used  to  beat  him  for 
nothing  at  all,  and  at  last,  after  a great  many 
years  of  it,  he  ran  away,  and  had  since  then  lived 
with  his  present  master.  But  judge  of  his  terror, 
when  the  commando  came  up  that  morning,  to 
find  in  the  Commandant  his  old  master.  At  the 
sound  of  his  well-known  and  still  hated  voice, 
his  first  thought  was  to  run  away,  but  he  knew 
that  he  must  observe  caution  while  within  sight. 
He  knew  the  old  school  “ Meester,”  too — the  one 
we  have  called  the  English-speaking  Boer.  He 
had  heard  it  said  that  he  had  been  a deserter 
from  the  soldiers  in  the  old  colony,  but  he  had 
always  been  very  kind  to  him,  and  when  he  was 
talking  to  the  mistress  at  the  back  of  the  waggon, 
and  the  others  looking  on,  he  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity and  slipped  behind  a bush,  and  so  made 
his  escape  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  whence  he 
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watched  them  turn  everyone  and  everything  out 
of  the  waggon,  and  then  trek  away.  He  saw 
which  way  they  went,  but  when  he  was  on  the 
next  hill  he  noticed  that  the  commando  was 
going  on,  while  the  waggon  had  turned,  and, 
with  only  two  men,  was  travelling  on  in  the 
direction  of  Pretoria.  He  ran  on  ahead,  still 
keeping  watch  as  to  where  it  went,  thinking  he 
would  go  into  the  town  and  tell  his  master.  He 
saw  the  waggon  turned  off  the  road  towards  a 
farm-house  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  which  he 
knew  was  the  only  one  in  that  direction  ; then 
he  went  on,  satisfied  that  it  would  take  them  still 
some  time  to  reach  the  house,  and  that  then  they 
would  outspan  the  oxen. 

Then  came  that  dreadful  storm,  but  Yacob 
ran  on  : he  met  no  one,  neither  did  anyone 
overtake  him.  He  was  very  frightened,  but  his 
only  idea  was  to  tell  Colonel  Herbert  of  what 
had  occurred,  so  that  if  possible  a waggon  might 
be  sent  back  for  all  those  left  behind. 

The  hail,  rain  and  lightning  blinded  him  so 
that  he  could  see  nothing  ; mechanically  he  still 
kept  on.  A terrific  flash — he  stumbled  and  fell. 
Yacob  had  seen  cattle  struck  dead  in  the  kraals 
by  lightning,  and  had  once  been  close  to  a Kaffir 
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woman  whose  arms  were  covered  with  brass 
rings,  who  had  also  been  killed  by  lightning  ; he 
lay  still  and  wondered  if  he  were  dead. 

In  a few  moments  he  felt  himself  lifted  by  a 
powerful  arm.  He  had  thought  himself  alone, 
and  he  shrieked  aloud  from  fear  of  he  knew  not 
what. 

“ Oh  ! you’re  not  dead  then,  it  seems  ; don’t 
be  frightened,  you  poor  little  wretch,  I’m  not 
going  to  hurt  you.” 

Yacob  could  not  hear  much,  but  quite  enough 
through  the  howling  of  the  storm  to  recognise 
that  it  was  English,  and  not  the  language  spoken 
by  his  first  master.  This  reassured  him  at  once, 
and  when,  on  being  placed  down  on  the  ground, 
he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a patrol  of 
“ mounted  police,”  who  had  dismounted  and  off- 
saddled  their  horses  on  account  of  the  storm, 
he  managed  by  degrees  to  tell  them  his  story, 
and  describe  the  present  whereabouts  of  the 
waggon. 

They  waited  until  the  storm  was  beginning  to 
abate,  and  then  saddled  up  their  horses,  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  recover  the  waggon. 

They  knew  the  farm : it  belonged  to  “ one  of 
the  biggest  rebels  in  the  country,”  the  Sergeant 
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said ; so,  placing  Yacob  on  a led  horse,  they 
started  on  their  expedition.  When  near  the 
place  one  or  two  of  the  men  went  forward  to 
reconnoitre.  The  oxen  must  have  been  loosened 
from  the  yoke,  for  they  were  now  being  inspanned. 
A coloured  man,  who  seemed  to  have  his  hands 
tied  behind  him,  was  fastened  to  the  tail  of  the 
waggon  in  such  a manner  that  he  must  either  go 
with  it  or  be  dragged. 

“ That’s  Jephtha,  our  driver,”  said  Yacob. 

“ I expect  the  brutes  mean  to  flog  him,”  said 
a policeman. 

“The  old  Boer  used  to  tie  me  to  the  waggon 
wheel  and  flog  me,”  said  Yacob. 

“ Well,  we’ll  stop  their  little  game  this  time,” 
replied  the  other. 

They  were  approaching  from  the  side  of  the 
mountain  that  looked  down  upon  the  gable  end 
of  the  house  ; and,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  bush 
and  shrub  surrounding  the  place,  they  had,  as 
yet,  evidently  remained  unseen. 

“ Now,  then,”  said  the  Sergeant ; “ be  down 
upon  them  directly  I give  the  word.  We’ll  let 
them  finish  inspanning  first,  as  it  will  save  us 
the  trouble.  You,  Brown  and  Smith,  be  ready 
with  your  knives  to  release  the  driver,  and  tell 
20 
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him  to  get  on  to  the  box  and  drive  off  as  fast  as 
he  can.” 

The  inspanning  was  soon  finished,  and  then 
the  Boers  disappeared  into  the  house. 

“ Gone  in  to  get  their  guns,  and,  maybe,  the 
big  after-ox  sjambok  to  flog  the  man  with,”  re- 
marked the  Sergeant.  “ Now’s  the  time.  I will 
go  to  the  back  door  and  inquire  whether  they 
have  any  horses  for  sale,  as  I require  some  for 
the  force.  Only  two  of  you  come  with  me,  while 
the  remainder  will  go  and  quietly  take  possession 
of  the  waggon ; but,  remember,  we  must  have  no 
fighting.  You,  little  Bushman,  jump  down  and 
be  ready  to  take  the  leading  rope  of  the  front 
oxen  directly  you  have  the  chance.” 

“ Horses  ? You  want  to  buy  horses  ? ” said  the 
master  of  the  house,  who  readily  came  to  the 
back  door,  accompanied  by  the  two  Boers  who 
had  charge  of  the  waggon.  “ I have  some  for 
sale,  but  at  present  they  are  grazing  up  in  the 
mountains.” 

Here  followed  a description  of  the  different 
animals  and  their  prices.  This  took  some  time, 
and  as  they  were  leaving  the  Boers  accompanied 
them  to  the  front  of  the  house  ; there  stood, 
ranged  in  good  order,  the  body  of  police,  while 
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the  waggon  was  just  disappearing  over  the  brow 
of  the  rise  at  some  little  distance. 

Pointing  to  it,  the  Sergeant  said,  “ You  bor- 
rowed a waggon  this  morning  from  us.  I will 
spare  you  the  trouble  of  returning  it.” 

“You  verdomnde  Englishman  !”  exclaimed  all 
the  Boers  in  a breath ; but  swearing  was  of  no 
avail.  The  waggon  was  gone,  and,  in  the  face  of 
such  a force,  past  recovery. 

The  Sergeant,  urged  by  Jephtha  and  little 
Yacob,  turned  the  waggon  in  the  direction  of  the 
place  where  Mary  and  Nellie  had  been  left ; but 
it  took  them  an  hour  or  more  to  get  into  the 
main  road,  and,  when  they  reached  it,  they  saw 
at  once  the  track  of  wheels  that  had  passed  on 
the  way  to  Pretoria  since  the  storm. 

“ They  have  gone  in  already,”  exclaimed 
Jephtha.  “ Young  ’Cobus  Smidt  said  he  would 
get  a waggon,  and  go  back  and  take  them  in. 
He  was  angry  with  the  old  Commandant  for 
leaving  the  young  Missises  there.” 

“ It’s  just  like  the  old  brute,”  said  one  of  the 
men.  “ I know  him,  and  I expect  he’ll  get  paid 
out  for  that  sort  of  thing  one  of  these  days.  It’s 
a wonder  he  can  get  such  young  fellows  as  ’Cobus 
Smidt  to  serve  under  him.” 
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Part  of  the  patrol  was  sent  on  to  Pretoria  to 
report  the  recovery  of  the  waggon,  and  the  re- 
mainder followed  with  it  in  due  time,  and  found, 
as  they  had  anticipated  from  the  fresh  appearance 
of  the  spoor,  that  the  party  had  arrived  but  a 
short  time  before  them. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


bronker’s  spruit. 

"IT ARY  had  not  forgotten  to  tell  Carr  of  Colonel 
Herbert’s  caution  against  going  into  Pre- 
toria, for  fear  of  being  kept  there  on  duty,  but 
he  knew  that,  considering  all  the  circumstances, 
neither  he  nor  the  young  Dutchman  would  find 
any  difficulty  in  leaving  again  that  night. 

We  do  not  mean  to  intrude  upon  the  few 
moments  when  Carr  and  Mary  found  themselves 
together  in  the  garden  of  orange  trees  and  myrtles 
attached  to  the  cottage  in  which  she  was  to  take 
up  her  abode  with  the  Herberts,  for  how  long 
neither  of  them  could  tell. 

“ I could  almost  have  wished  now,”  said  Carr, 
“ that  I had  made  up  my  mind  to  stay  on  in 
Pretoria.  I feel  sure,  from  something  young  De 
Smidt  said  to-day,  that  the  Dutch  mean  to  invest 
the  place,  which  will  make  the  town  authorities 
doubly  cautious  whom  they  admit.  Of  course, 
in  what  Jacobus  said,  he  betrayed  no  confidences, 
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but  he  urged  me  so  strongly  to  go  out  again 
to-night,  that  I have  a suspicion  that  such  is 
the  plan  they  mean  to  adopt.  Then,  again, 
this  commandeering  of  waggons  seems  to  de- 
note immediate  action,  for  their  mode  of  making 
camps,  or  laagers,  as  they  call  them,  is  by 
drawing  up  a number  of  waggons  in  a circle. 
These  are  their  tents,  and  when  they  want  to 
shift  their  quarters,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  inspan  the  bullocks  and  move  on ; meanwhile, 
the  waggons  form  as  strong  a defence  as  an  en- 
trenchment, for  they  can  fight  from  behind  them. 
The  Boers  are  splendid  marksmen.  They  need 
but  a second  or  two  to  take  aim  and  shoot,  but 
then  they  want  a cover  immediately.  So  strong 
is  their  instinct  in  this  respect  that  when  a com- 
mando is  attacked,  or  has  to  attack  on  the  plains, 
they  use  their  horses  as  shields.  But  what  I 
particularly  wanted  to  say  wras  this : You  know 
that  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham’s  account  I cannot 
stay  here,  as  I have  arranged  for  them  to  come 
to  my  place  if  they  are  alarmed,  and,  although  it 
may  not  be  possible  for  me  to  get  into  Pretoria, 
I may  still  be  able  to  get  a message  in,  some 
way  or  other,  and  you  may  in  emergency,  be  able 
to  get  one  out  through  your  Dutch  friends  to 
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Jacobus  de  Smidt,  wlio  would  give  it  to  Klaas 
Roy,  the  young  Boer  on  Graham’s  place.  I have 
always  been  good  friends  with  all  my  Dutch 
neighbours,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  scruple  to  give  me  a message,  if  they  can 
do  so  without  compromising  themselves.  That 
they  will  keep  up  communication  with  each  other 
inside  and  outside  of  the  place,  I have  no  doubt.” 

Meantime  Jacobus  was  utilising  the  two  or 
three  hours  he  had  in  Pretoria,  by  spending  them 
with  our  old  Dutch  friends  from  the  Diamond 
Fields. 

Having  retired  from  the  farm  in  favour  of  the 
two  married  sons,  they  had  come  to  live  in  Pre- 
toria, where  the  sister  of  the  Jevrouw  and  some 
other  members  of  the  family  lived,  and  had  with 
them  one  young  daughter  about  sixteen  years  of 
age. 

Johanna  van  Aarde  was  a beautiful  girl  of  the 
rich  brunette  type — hair  as  black  as  jet,  and  an 
immense  profusion  of  it ; eyes  of  a rich  brown, 
with  a dreamy  look  in  them  like  those  of  an 
ostrich  or  a gazelle,  but  lighting  up  at  a moment’s 
notice,  and  brimming  over  with  merriment  when 
there  was  any  fun  going  on. 

Poor  Johanna  did  not  look  very  merry  at 
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present,  for  her  cousin  ’Cobus  had  just  told  her 
he  must  go  out  on  commando  with  the  Boers. 
Before  her  parents  came  to  stay  in  Pretoria,  she 
had  lived  there  with  her  aunt,  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  school.  Jacobus  had  resided  with  his 
master  at  the  College ; but  still  the  cousins  had 
often  met,  and  had  been  wont  to  look  upon  each 
other  as  brother  and  sister. 

Jacobus  had  soon  told  his  aunt  of  his  adven- 
ture that  day,  and  of  its  being  the  same  lady  she 
had  so  kindly  nursed  through  her  long  illness. 

“ I did  not,  of  course,  remember  that,”  said  he, 
“ until  Mr.  Carr  came  up,  and  then  it  struck  me 
it  was  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Herbert  who  came  to  see 
and  thank  Tanta.” 

“ Ach ! the  good  Mr.  Carr.  I should  like  to 
see  him  again,  and  Mrs.  Ford,  too.” 

“ Here  I am,  Jevrouw ; glad  to  hear  that  you 
would  like  to  see  those  who  are  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  Jevrouw  and  Mynheer 
again,”  said  Carr,  walking  into  the  voorhuis ; 
“and  Mrs.  Ford  will  come  very  soon  to  see  her 
kind,  good  friend.  She  has  been  very  much  tried 
to-day  ; indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  ’Cobus,  she 
and  poor  little  Nellie  might  still  have  been  sitting 
by  the  roadside.” 
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“ Ya,  Mynheer ; Jacobus  has  told  me  all  about 
it,  and  it  makes  me  heart-sore  to  think  that 
’Cobus  should  have  to  go  back  and  serve  under 
such  a Commandant.” 

“We  want  ’Cobus  to  take  care  of  us  in  the 
town,  don’t  we,  mother?”  said  Johanna,  putting 
her  arms  round  his  neck.  “ Why  should  he  go 
back  to  that  horrid  man  ? ” 

“ Maar  Hannij,  my  cousin,  you  do  not  under- 
stand it.  It  is  not  that  I want  to  go,  but  I am 
made  to  do  so  on  my  father’s  account.  He  would 
have  to  serve,  did  I not,  and  it  could  not  be  said 
that  I allowed  that — even  you,  dear,  would  not 
like  it.  And  now  we  must  go.  Think  of  me, 
H&nnij,  and  if  I can  let  Tanta  know  how  we  all 
are,  I will.” 

Carr  and  Jacobus  were  driving  along  in  the 
bright  moonlight  that  night.  They  had  nearly 
arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  waggon  had  been 
taken,  and  were  just  turning  off  to  the  farm  in 
order  to  return  the  one  they  were  in,  when,  all 
at  once,  the  horse  belonging  to  De  Smidt  fell 
lame. 

He  got  down  and  examined  the  foot,  but  could 
distinguish  no  cause  for  the  lameness.  They 
walked  the  horses  gently,  hoping  that  it  would 
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soon  pass  off ; but,  instead  of  that,  it  was  soon 
swollen  to  an  immense  size,  and  then  they  knew 
that  it  had  been  bitten  by  the  small  but  venomous 
night-adder,  and  that  the  poor  animal,  if  it  did 
not  die,  would  at  all  events  not  be  fit  for  work 
for  several  weeks. 

“ That’s  unfortunate,”  said  Jacobus,  “ for  I 
promised  to  be  in  laager  at  sunrise,  and  it  is  past 
midnight  now.” 

“ If  I can  get  you  a good  horse  here  at  the  farm 
I will,”  said  Carr ; “ if  not,  you  shall  take  mine, 
for  I would  not  have  you  forfeit  your  word  on 
our  account.  I expect  you’ll  have  to  undergo 
some  sort  of  lecturing  as  it  is,  for  helping  us.” 

“ If  I only  had  time  I could  get  another  horse 
from  home,”  said  the  young  Boer. 

“ Don’t  trouble  about  it,  ’Cobus  ; send  mine 
back  when  you  get  your  fresh  ones.  As  for  me, 
I shall  tramp  it  home,  or,  at  all  events,  as  far  as 
Walters’  place.” 

They  left  the  maimed  horse  in  the  Yeldt,  after 
bathing  the  swollen  foot  well  in  a hole  of  the  rain 
water  left  by  the  afternoon’s  storm  : it  was  a 
good  spot  in  which  to  leave  the  poor  brute,  as 
there  was  a shady  tree  growing  near  the  water, 
and  grass  in  abundance. 
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“ I will  send  a man  to  look  after  him  to- 
morrow,” said  Carr,  “ unless  the  people  here  will 
undertake  it.” 

“They  will  do  that,  I am  sure,”  replied  ’Cobus; 
“ they  know  me  well  enough.” 

Just  before  arriving  at  the  farm  they  were 
overtaken  by  a single  horseman. 

“ Who  comes  there  ? ” cried  Jacobus. 

“ All  right,  ’Cobus,  me  boy ; it’s  me,  sure 
enough.” 

“ Why,  Meester,  what’s  bringing  you  back  in 
such  haste  ? I thought  you  meant  to  stay  with 
Oom  Piet  for  the  next  six  weeks  or  more.  Is 
there  anything  the  matter  ? ” 

“ Oh,  ’Cobus,  me  son,  an’  I was  glad  to  hear 
your  voice.  D’ye  call  it  in  haste  I am  ? An’  I 
seem  to  have  lived  a life  a’most  since  I saw  ye. 
Oh,  an’  I’m  sick  of  the  business  entirely  1 ” 

“ Come,  Meester,  and  take  a sip  out  of  my  tin 
fatje.*  The  lady  filled  it  up  with  strong  tea,  and 
it  will  do  you  good.  Get  up  into  the  waggon, 
and  I’ll  hook  your  horse  on  behind ; he’ll  follow, 
and  you  can  tell  us  what  you’ve  been  doing.” 

As  soon  as  they  were  moving  on,  O’Grady 

* Tin  fatje — small  canteen  slung  across  the  shoulders. 
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said — “ You  know  we  heard  that  before  a while 
there’d  be  something  to  the  fore  at  Bronker’s 
Spruit.  It’s  been  on  to-day — a regular  murderin’ 
affair  of  a lot  of  poor  fellows,  who  never  even 
had  so  much  time  as  to  say  ‘ By  your  leave,’  or, 
‘ The  Lord  have  mercy  on  our  souls  ’.  ’Twas  a 
shocking  sight ; I’ve  been  a soldier  meself,  but 
faith,  I never  saw  men  shot  down  all  lyin’  in 
column  as  they  marched,  the  band  at  their  head, 
that  never  had  a bit  of  a gun  to  defend  themselves 
with — only  their  musical  instruments.  The  un- 
offending creatures,  about  a dozen  of  them  lie 
there  with  the  rest.  ’Twas  all  over  before  we 
came  up ; they  say  it  didn’t  take  half  an  hour, 
and  all  the  principal  officers  were  potted  by  the 
first  volley,  before  they  knew  they  were  being 
fired  at.  I was  looking  about  among  them,  an’ 
one  poor  countryman  of  me  own  begged  a drop 
o’  water  for  the  love  of  heaven.  An’  sure  I for- 
got altogether  that  I was  to  talk  in  Dutch,  and  I 
began  talking  to  him  in  the  ould  tongue,  an’  if 
he  didn’t  up  an’  curse  me  for  fighting  against  my 
own  countrymen.  God  forgive  me  ! I told  him 
I wasn’t  in  it  at  all,  at  all ; and  then  he  gave  me 
some  messages  for  his  mother,  an’  she  an 
O’Grady  too — the  same  name  as  my  own  } An’ 
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thin  the  poor  fellow  just  groan’d  and  died.  I 
couldn’t  help  it,  ’Cobus ; it  may  be  that  it  was 
one  of  me  own  brother’s  or  cousin’s  boys  that 
died  there,  without  time  to  tell  me  all  about  him- 
self ; an’  I felt  as  if  I couldn’t  stay  fightin’  against 
my  own  people  like  that,  and  so  I told  Zwaarger  * 
Piet  he  might  say  what  he  liked.  I’d  come  home 
and  mind  the  farm,  but  fight  I wouldn’t.” 

“ I don’t  wonder  at  your  feeling  so,”  said 
’Cobus.  “ I have  relatives,  many,  as  you  know, 
among  the  Loyals,  and  would  be  on  that  side 
myself  if  I could.” 

“ Keep  your  ideas  on  that  point  locked  up  in 
your  own  breast,  my  dear  boy,  though  they’re 
safe  with  me.” 

“ Mr.  O’Grady ’s  advice  is  good,”  remarked 
Carr.  “ It  must  be  confessed  that  this  war  will 
often  border  on  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  war- 
fare— that  is  civil  war.  But,”  turning  to  the 
Meester,  “ this  attack  upon  the  soldiers  you  speak 
of,  what  does  it  mean  ? That  war  has  actually 
begun  ? ” 

“ Indeed,  an’  it  is.  An’  there’s  a lot  of  poor 
fellows — officers,  horses  and  men,  dead  or  dyin’, 


* Brother-in-law. 
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all  lyin’  together  on  the  ground  ; though  they 
have  got  up  some  tents  now,  and  the  doctors  are 
attending  to  the  wounded  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
got  in.  There’s  a lady  among  them  with  two 
babies : her  hat’s  got  a bullet-hole  through  the 
rim,  and  she  was  wounded  too,  but  she’s  helping 
the  doctor.  The  Boers  have  taken  off  all  their 
waggons  and  oxen,  and  all  the  men  that  were  not 
wounded  are  being  sent  to  Heidelberg  as  prisoners 
of  war.  But  there’s  one  thing  will  become  scarce 
in  the  country  if  the  Boers  always  do  as  that 
commando  did  to-day,  and  that’s  horses — there’s 
close  upon  sixty  fine  animals  lyin’  dead,  that 
were  used  as  a ‘ living  barricade  ’ by  the  Dutch- 
men, let  alone  everyone  of  those  that  belonged 
to  the  English  officers,  about  a dozen  more.  But, 
there,  don’t  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it.  What 
are  you  goin’  to  do,  ’Cobus  ? Are  you  goin’  to 
the  laager  ? ” 

“ Most  certainly,  if  I can,”  replied  Cobus,  and 
then  followed  the  relation  of  the  accident  to  his 
horse,  and  his  having  to  take  Mr.  Carr’s. 

“ I’d  offer  you  mine,  ’Cobus,”  said  O’Grady, 
“ but  the  poor  wretch  is  dead  beat.” 

At  the  farm  Carr  was  able  to  borrow  a horse 
for  himself,  to  be  returned  in  a day  or  two ; and, 
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after  a short  rest  and  a cup  of  coffee,  which  the 
friendly  farmer  thought  it  but  slight  trouble  to 
get  up  and  make  for  them,  he  and  ’Cobus,  parting 
with  mutual  assurances  of  friendship,  and  expres- 
sions of  willingness  to  render  each  other  aid 
should  necessity  arise,  started  on  their  separate 
ways — Carr  to  his  quiet  home  to  watch  and  wait, 
’Cobus  to  the  laager  to  fight  if  called  upon,  in  a 
cause  against  which  his  feelings  rebelled. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


the  bushmen’s  cave. 

“ rpHIS  is  an  unexpected  pleasure  ! A delight- 
ful  surprise,  indeed.  Welcome,  thrice 
welcome  to  Welgelegen.” 

The  speakers,  for  two  were  speaking  at  once, 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham,  and  those  to  whom 
such  a hearty  welcome  was  being  accorded  were 
our  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinclair,  with  whom,  it 
will  be  remembered,  Fanny  Graham  had  taken 
the  voyage  from  England  just  before  her 
marriage. 

“ Have  you  not  had  our  letters  ? ” asked  Mr. 
Sinclair.  “We  thought  you  would  be  expecting 
us.” 

“ We  get  no  letters  now  from  anywhere,”  said 
Graham.  “ Since  this  Boer  war  has  been  going 
on,  we  seem  to  be  shut  out  more  entirely  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  than  ever  we  were.  Your 
visit  therefore  comes  as  a double  treat  to  us.  I 
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am  glad  you  have  arrived  without  having  your 
waggon  and  oxen  taken,  as  some  have  had.” 

Fanny  had  carried  Mrs.  Sinclair  off  to  the  best 
spare  room,  delighted  once  more  to  have  a female 
friend  to  whom  she  could  talk,  for  Mary,  whom 
she  used  to  see  pretty  often,  had  been  gone  now 
nearly  a month,  and,  although  Fanny  was  never 
dull  with  Edward,  still  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
when  he  had  to  be  out  and  about  the  farm,  she 
often  longed  for  someone  besides  old  Sara  to 
speak  to,  and  many  a time  had  she  thought  of 
the  promised  visit  of  the  Sinclairs,  and  wondered 
if  they  were  ever  coming. 

They  had  brought  a young  lady  also  with 
them — a Miss  de  Villiers — whose  acquaintance 
Mrs.  Sinclair  had  made  at  Cape  Town,  and  subse- 
quently renewed  at  the  Diamond  Fields,  where 
her  father,  a barrister,  was  residing.  She  left 
home  in  company  with  the  Sinclairs,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  a visit  to  some  relatives  in 
Pretoria.  They  had  been  a long  while  on  the 
road,  picnicing  here  and  there,  wherever  they 
found  a pretty  place  to  outspan,  and  had  never 
even  heard  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  into 
Pretoria  until  a day  or  two  before  their  arrival 
at  the  Grahams’. 
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“ The  fact  is,”  said  Mr.  Sinclair  to  Graham, 
when  the  ladies  left  them,  “ that  Mrs.  Sinclair 
has  not  been  at  all  well  at  the  Fields,  and  her 
medical  attendant  advised  our  taking  a waggon 
and  travelling  leisurely  up  country  in  this  direc- 
tion. I mentioned  your  name  to  Dr.  Fall,  and 
he  knew  you  : it  appears  he  had  been  visiting  in 
your  neighbourhood.  Do  you  remember  him  ? ” 
“ Oh,  yes,  we  know  him  well.  1 am  glad  his 
advice  brought  you  here.” 

“ I rather  fancy  he  is  a little  sweet  on  Miss  de 
Villiers.  She  belongs  to  one  of  the  best  old 
Dutch  families  at  the  Cape — that  is,  Dutch  so- 
called — but  they  are  of  French  extraction,  as  so 
many  of  the  old  families  are.  She  is  a nice  girl, 
and,  I suppose,  fairly  well  off,  but,  like  all  those 
girls  of  the  better  class  among  the  Dutch,  as 
proud  as  Lucifer.” 

“Small  blame  to  them,”  said  Graham,  laughing, 
“ especially  when  they  are  as  good-looking  as  she 
is.” 

The  party  were  soon  seated  together  in  the 
large  voorhuis  or  entrance  sitting-room,  drinking 
the  never-failing  tea  that,  according  to  South 
African  custom,  is  always  served  immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  visitors. 
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“ I can’t  understand  how  it  is  that  you  seem 
to  have  heard  nothing  about  this  war  until  a day 
or  two  ago,”  remarked  Graham. 

“ I don’t  know  that  you  will  be  astonished  at 
that,”  said  Mr.  Sinclair,  “ when  I tell  you  we 
have  been  travelling  about,  bivouacking  with 
waggon  and  tent,  for  nearly  two  months. 
Certainly,  when  we  left  Kimberley,  there  was 
nothing  more  than  mere  talk  of  meetings  of 
malcontent  Boers,  such  as  I believe  there  has 
been  over  and  over  again,  without  coming  to 
anything.  Besides  which,  the  Kimberley  people 
were  so  perfectly  mad  upon  diamond  mining 
companies,  revolutionising  the  whole  system  of 
diamond  digging,  that  they  had  no  time  to  think 
of  their  neighbours.  Every  town  in  the  Trans- 
vaal might  be  in  a state  of  siege,  and  still  they 
would  talk  of  share  and  scrip,  and  little  else ; so 
that  we  had  no  fear.  We  now  and  then  met  a 
few  Dutchmen,  to  whom  I believe  David  always 
confided  the  intelligence  that  the  daughter  of  the 
Mynheer  de  Villiers  was  in  the  waggon  ; but  we 
could  none  of  us  talk  to  them  in  their  own 
language.” 

“ Of  course,”  said  Miss  de  Villiers,  “ I speak 
Dutch  at  home ; but  I suppose  my  Cape  Town 
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Dutch  is  too  high  for  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal, 
as  they  did  not  seem  to  understand  it,  and  I 
could  make  little  or  nothing  of  what  they  said  to 
me.” 

“ Then,”  continued  Sinclair,  “ we  purposely 
avoided  the  towns  as  much  as  possible.  We 
were  ordered  to  camp  out,  and  we  did  so,  regard- 
less of  storms,  although  we  have  had  some  very 
severe  ones.  David  has  managed  to  purchase 
supplies  from  the  farms,  and  my  gun  has  been 
tolerably  successful  among  the  game.  Upon  the 
whole,  I think  we  have  enjoyed  our  long  picnic 
very  much.” 

“ Then  you  have  not  come  here  by  any  of  the 
direct  routes  from  the  Diamond  Fields,  merely 
tarrying  on  the  way  ? ” 

“ By  no  means.  We  have  done  a fair  amount 
of  travelling.  We  crossed  the  Vaal  at  Barkly, 
and  kept  near  the  river,  moving  from  point  to 
point,  for  a fortnight  at  least.  We  found  it  very 
interesting,  and  the  scenery  here  and  there  very 
picturesque,  especially  when  we  went  a good  deal 
out  of  the  beaten  track,  where  the  trees  had  not 
been  cut  down  or  robbed  of  their  branches  for 
firewood,  by  travellers  on  the  way  to  and  from 
the  Diamond  Fields,” 
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“ If  they  would  but  take  only  the  very  thorny 
plants,  and  leave  the  trees ! ” said  Mrs.  Sinclair. 
“ Though  I was  very  glad  to  have  seen  the 
grapple-thorn  of  which  I had  heard  so  much,  I 
could  very  well  have  dispensed  with  the  annoy- 
ance and  trouble  it  gave  us  in  our  walks.” 

“I  do  not  know  the  grapple-thorn,”  said  Fanny. 

“It  reminds  one  more  than  anything  of  a large 
grey  tarantula,”  replied  Mrs.  Sinclair,  “ only 
supposing  each  leg  to  be  a collection  of  barbed 
thorns.  I shall  never  forget  the  first  evening 
we  met  with  them — both  Miss  de  Villiers  and  I 
were  made  prisoners.  They  are  the  seed  pods  of 
a creeping-plant,  and  our  dresses  just  touching 
the  ground,  were  caught  by  the  barbed  hooks. 
In  stooping  to  disengage  ourselves,  other  parts  of 
the  dress  were  laid  hold  of,  even  to  the  sleeves 
and  the  scarf,  and  there  we  had  to  remain, 
doubled  up  like  trussed  fowls,  until  extricated 
by  my  husband.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Sinclair,  “I  never  saw  two  women 
in  such  a fix  in  my  life.” 

“ Did  you  do  any  prospecting  on  the  way,” 
asked  Graham. 

“ Not  much,  though  I believe  that,  for  some 
distance  up  the  Vaal,  the  ground  has  been  pro- 
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spected  for  diamonds,  and  that  fine  stones  have 
been  found  all  the  way  to  within  fifty  miles  of 
Potchefstrom,  so  that  no  doubt  there  are  still 
diamond  mines  to  be  discovered ; but  I was 
alone,  and  acknowledge  to  having  been  indolent. 
If  I had  had  a companion  it  would  have  been 
different ; but  the  ladies  did  not  care  to  shoulder 
pickaxe  and  shovel  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up 
little  private  diggings.” 

“You  never  asked  us,”  exclaimed  Miss  de 
Villiers.  “ Women  will  do  many  things  when 
there’s  a prospect  of  finding  diamonds.” 

“ Yes ; and  grumble  all  the  time  at  the  hard 
work  of  walking  over  rough  ground.” 

“ And  the  disappointment  it  would  have  been 
to  find  nothing  after  all  ! ” added  Mrs.  Sinclair. 

“We  intended  visiting  Potchefstrom,  or  the 
‘Beautiful  River’  village,”  continued  Mr.  Sinclair; 
“ but  for  some  reason  or  other  David  proposed 
that  we  should  branch  off  at  Klerksdorp,  and 
from  there  we  took  a tremendous  round,  getting 
out  of  the  Transvaal,  and  among  the  Bechuanas. 
While  there  we  had  some  interesting  excursions 
among  the  mountains.  We  engaged  two  or  three 
of  the  natives  as  guides.  They  took  us  into  one 
of  their  curious  caves — though  I think  cave  is 
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hardly  the  proper  name  ; it  is  more  like  an 
enormous  fissure  in  the  rocks,  with  small  caves 
and  shelves  in  the  precipitous  sides.  It  was  a 
wonderful  place,  capable  of  being  garrisoned  and 
provisioned  in  time  of  war,  and,  one  would  think, 
rendered  impregnable.” 

“ How  about  water  ? ” asked  Graham.  “ Had 
they  a supply  in  the  cave  ? ” 

“ They  had,  and  a very  plentiful  supply  too  ! 
We  entered  the  place  through  a narrow  zigzag 
opening  in  the  rocks,  which  almost  gave  you  the 
idea  that  you  were  going  into  some  tunnel  that 
had  fallen  in.  All  at  once  we  found  ourselves  in 
a beautiful  open  space,  where  there  were  some 
cattle  feeding  upon  grass  growing  luxuriantly  on 
either  side  of  a clear  stream  of  water  that  ran 
the  whole  length  of  the  chasm.  We  walked 
along  its  banks  for  a long  way,  admiring  the 
vegetation,  which  was  different  from  any  wc  had 
seen  outside.  Beautiful  little  hairy  ferns  and 
maidenhair  grew  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
making  a pretty  lace  trimming,  as  it  were, 
between  the  lines  of  strata,  each  side  matching 
so  exactly,  both  in  strata  and  fernwork,  as  to 
denote  in  a wonderful  manner  the  suddenness 
with  which  the  mountain  must  have  been  reft  in 
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twain.  And  in  that  clear,  dry  climate  the  rocks 
looked  as  bright  and  newly  broken,  as  if  this 
cataclasm  had  taken  place  but  yesterday. 
Gradually  we  heard  more  and  more  distinctly  a 
roaring  noise,  that  we  understood  to  come  from 
a fall  of  water.  The  rocks  had  hitherto  been 
open  to  the  sky,  although  much  nearer  to  each 
other  at  the  top  than  below  ; but  at  last  they 
closed  entirely,  and  we  were  in  a dark  passage. 
Here  were  rooms,  or  holes,  for  the  stores  of  grain, 
and  hiding-places  for  their  women  and  children. 
At  the  end  of  this  tunnel  we  came  upon  a cas- 
cade, falling  sheer  from  the  mountain  summit 
through  a large  round  opening  into  the  basin 
below.  A mass  of  rock  jutting  out  at  one  side, 
just  within  the  fall,  intercepted  the  water,  and 
sent  it  dancing  wildly  in  a thousand  fantastic 
jets  of  spray,  to  be  sobered  down  as  they  mingled 
with  the  long  steady  stream  of  falling  water. 
There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  honey  in  these 
caves,  and  the  people  collect  it  from  the  honey 
nests  in  the  interstices  of  the  rock,  letting  each 
other  down  from  above  by  means  of  thongs,  or 
more  generally  by  climbing  and  clinging  among 
the  monkey-rope  that  grows  luxuriantly  in  parts. 
Our  guides  also  pointed  out  some  curious  rock- 
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paintings,  the  work  of  the  early  Bushman  in- 
habitants.” 

“ What  a wonderful  place  ! ” exclaimed  all  the 
listeners.  “ It  reminds  one  of  the  ‘ Arabian 
Nights  ’ or  some  of  Jules  Verne’s  romances,”  said 
Fanny. 

“ The  natives  must  be  quite  secure  from  the 
Boers  when  they  can  get  into  such  a place  as 
that,”  remarked  Graham. 

“Taking  it  altogether,”  said  Mrs.  Sinclair,  “I 
think  it  was  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  our 
experiences.  Some  were  disagreeable,  and,  in- 
deed, I am  not  sorry  to  be  in  a house  again. 
People  talk  of  the  charms  of  ‘roughing  it,’  but 
I think  that  sort  of  life  may  be  all  very  well  for 
Gipsies  and  Zulus,  but  it  soon  loses  its  charm  for 
civilised  people  like  ourselves.” 

“ Ungrateful  little  woman  ! ” exclaimed  her 
husband ; “if  this  sort  of  travelling  has  lost  its 
charms  for  you,  it  has  helped  you  to  regain  your 
charms  for  others,  for  a greater  contrast  to  the 
white-faced  little  wife  I lifted  into  the  waggon 
at  the  beginning  of  the  journey,  it  would  be  hard 
to  find.” 

“{She  quite  frightened  me  then,”  said  Miss  de 
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Villiers ; “ but  now  she  can  spring  in  and  out  of 
the  waggon  as  quickly  as  any  of  us.” 

“ Especially  when  there  are  snakes  in  the  way,” 
laughed  Sinclair. 

“ I acknowledge  my  sins.  It  was  wrong  to 
say  I was  tirecl  even  if  I felt  so ; but  the  snakes, 
John,  dear,  you  didn’t  like  those  yourself,  did 
you  ? ” 

“ Poor  things  ! they  didn’t  hurt  you,  after  all.” 

“ No ; but  they  might,  and  that’s  nearly  as 
bad.” 

“ What  snakes  did  you  meet  with  ? ” asked 
Fanny. 

“ Oh  ! we  had  several  snake  adventures,”  re- 
plied Mrs.  Sinclair.  “ One  day  we  had  out- 
spanned  at  a very  pretty  spot,  under  a large 
camel-thorn,  near  a river.  We  had  had  our 
dinner,  and  were  amusing  ourselves  in  various 
fashions : John  was  reading  a novel,  Miss  de 
Villiers  was  making  a sketch  of  the  waggon  and 
its  surroundings,  and  I was  darning  John’s 
socks ” 

“ Good  little  thing  ! ” said  her  husband. 

“Don’t  interrupt  me,  John.  Well,  all  at  once 
came  two  big  drops  of  rain.  We  knew  what 
that  meant — the  storms  don’t  give  you  much 
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warning  ; so  up  we  two  got  into  the  waggon, 
while  John  stayed  to  help  David  pick  up  the 
cushions  and  karosses.  They  had  thrown  some 
of  them  into  the  waggon,  when,  catching  up  the 
rug  upon  which  we  had  been  sitting,  a tremendous 
cobra  was  exposed  to  view.  The  creature  had 
been  comfortable  enough  just  between  Miss  de 
Villiers  and  me,  and  did  not  like  to  be  disturbed. 
He  reared  up,  hissing  and  swelling  himself  out 
tremendously,  and  made  a sudden  spring  at 
David,  the  black  man ; but  John  was  as  quick  as 
he,  and  threw  the  rug  in  between  them,  just 
catching  the  wretch’s  head.  He  was  out  again 
in  a second,  and  running  on  his  tail  at  David, 
who  threw  cushions  at  him,  and,  of  course,  did  his 
best  to  keep  him  off.  Meanwhile  Miss  de  Villiers 
handed  John  his  gun  from  the  waggon,  and  he 
shot  the  creature  dead ; but  it  was  a regular 
battle  while  it  lasted,  fast  and  furious — in  the 
midst  of  the  storm,  too ; thunder,  lightning, 
hail,  and  rain— it  was  dreadfully  exciting.  I 
don’t  like  snakes.” 

“ The  next  incident  in  connection  with  the 
reptiles,”  said  Miss  de  Villiers,  “was  seeing  one 
about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  hanging,  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles,  exactly  over  our  heads. 
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“ I think  that  one,”  remarked  Sinclair,  “ had 
regularly  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  large  tree, 
a kind  of  banyan,  under  which  we  had  out- 
spanned.  He  dined  daintily  every  day  off  the 
birds  of  the  air  that  lodged  in  its  branches,  and 
at  night  slept  in  a snug  hollow  between  the  great 
boughs.  But,  as  David  said  he  was  not  a 
venomous  beast,  and  only  helped  to  keep  down 
the  over-population  of  the  tree,  I did  not  kill 
him.” 

“Have  you  left  your  claims  at  the  Diamond 
Fields  under  anyone’s  charge  ? ” asked  Graham. 

“ No  ; I have  sold  them  to  one  of  the  mining 
companies  which  have  been  floated  lately,  and  I 
have  done  extremely  well  with  them.  On  my 
return  from  England,  I had  an  opportunity  of 
investing  in  several  half-worked  claims,  and  I 
had  not  owned  them  long  when  this  mania  arose, 
and  I was  offered  a round  sum  of  25,000/.  for 
each  claim — half  to  be  in  shares,  the  other  half 
in  cash.  I took  the  offer  and  very  soon  disposed 
of  all  shares  without  any  difficulty,  as  there  was 
an  immense  demand  for  them.  By-the-by,  one 
of  those  claims  I bought  with  money  I consider 
belonged  to  John  Ford.  He  certainly  had  not 
drawn  the  full  amount  of  his  share  when  work- 
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iug  my  claim,  so  that  his  widow  will  have  the 
advantage  of  my  little  speculation.” 

“ Very  nice  for  her,”  exclaimed  the  Grahams. 

“ I have  invested  a good  deal  of  my  own  in 
Cape  Government  Bonds  ; but,  of  course,  I have 
left  Mrs.  Ford’s  in  the  bank,  on  deposit.” 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


CIVIL  WAR. 


HE  days  passed  quickly  at  Welgelegen,  and 


pleasantly  enough  among  the  friends,  but 
rather  too  quietly  for  some  of  them.  The  farm 
was  not  far  from  the  main  road  between  Kim- 
berley and  Leydenberg,  but  it  seemed  as  if  all 
traffic  had  stopped,  so  few  and  far  between  were 
the  travellers.  Brandon  Carr,  of  course,  came 
over  from  his  place  now  and  then,  but  he  was 
nearly  their  only  visitor. 

Robert  Walters  and  his  wife  were  afraid  to 
leave  home,  for  they  were  not  only  quite  upon 
the  main  road,  but  also  upon  one  of  the  principal 
“ outspanning  places  ” for  travellers ; and,  since 
Walters  had  given  up  transport -riding,  and 
before  the  commencement  of  this  Boer  war,  he 
had  opened  a sort  of  general  store,  and  had  been 
doing  a good  business,  both  with  Boers  and 
English  farmers — taking  their  farm  produce, 
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principally  wool,  goat- skins,  and  Boers’  soap, 
dried  fruits,  &c.,  and  supplying  in  return  coffee, 
tea,  sugar,  and  calicoes,  moleskin  for  the  men’s 
wear,  and  baftas  and  voerscliitz  (prints)  for  the 
women. 

True  to  his  principles,  he,  at  the  present  time, 
kept  nothing  whatever  in  the  way  of  ammu- 
nition. But  there  had  been  two  or  three  parties 
of  Boers  from  distant  parts,  who  affected  not  to 
believe  his  statement,  and  would  have  instituted 
a search  had  it  not  been  for  the  letter  of  safety 
given  to  him  by  the  Commandant  of  the  Dutch- 
men in  his  neighbourhood.  This  letter  might, 
of  course,  be  of  value  to  others,  and  could  not 
therefore  be  left  about,  so  that,  in  reality,  if  he 
did  not  wish  to  have  looting,  and  perhaps 
murder,  on  his  place,  he  had  to  remain  a prisoner 
at  home.  That  this  fear  was  by  no  means  an 
imaginary  one,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
following  incident,  which  had  occurred  but  a 
week  or  two  before. 

A young  farmer,  who  also  had  a store  of  the 
same  description  as  that  of  Walters,  had  ridden 
into  Pretoria  just  at  the  time  it  was  closed  to 
the  outer  world,  and,  contrary  to  his  intention, 
had  been  kept  there  to  serve  with  the  defence 
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force  of  the  town.  His  partner  had  remained  at 
the  farm,  together  with  another  white  man,  an 
assistant  in  the  business.  One  evening  a party 
of  foraging  Boers  arrived,  broke  open  every  place 
in  the  store  in  their  search  for  ammunition  or 
what  they  required,  and,  when  remonstrated  with 
by  the  assistant,  had  most  cruelly  murdered  him. 
The  partner,  in  trying  to  help  his  friend,  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  same  fate,  and  that  only  by 
taking  to  the  dense  bush  that  fringed  the  river- 
side, where  he  was  hidden  in  the  darkness  till 
early  dawn,  when  the  party  left,  and  he  returned 
to  find  the  murdered  man  thrown  out  on  to  the 
stoep,  or  verandah,  their  faithful  dog  shot,  and 
the  store  looted  of  everything  that  could  be  of 
any  use  to  the  marauders. 

Brandon  Carr  had  risked  much  to  find  out 
how  they  were  getting  on  in  Pretoria,  and  had 
actually  one  night  eluded  all  guards,  got 
through  the  river  where  there  was  no  drift, 
thence  to  the  garden  of  Colonel  Herbert’s  cot- 
tage— to  find  the  whole  place  deserted  ! Pre- 
toria lay  still  and  beautiful  in  the  bright  starlight, 
but  its  inhabitants  were  not  there  to  enjoy  its 
freshness  and  loveliness.  In  camp,  a consider- 
able distance  off,  some  in  tents  or  huts  hastily 
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thrown  up,  others  in  waggons,  with  fly-tent  at 
the  side,  lived  these  people  for  three  months, 
during  which  time  the  place  was  invested  by  the 
Boers. 

Carr,  in  returning,  narrowly  escaped  being 
challenged  more  than  once  by  the  English  senti- 
nels, which,  as  he  had  not  the  countersign,  would 
have  been  a great  risk.  However,  at  last  he  was 
past  them.  The  country  was  wide,  and  he  knew 
every  part  of  it  so  intimately  that  he  had  no  fear 
but  that  with  ordinary  prudence  he  should  be 
able  to  get  through  the  rather  widely-posted 
cordon  of  Boer  pickets.  He  had  hidden  his 
pony  in  a secure  nook  in  the  veldt ; this  he  soon 
recovered,  and  was  riding  along  across  country, 
when  suddenly  he  heard  footsteps.  It  was  quite 
dark,  so,  as  he  could  not  tell  who  was  approach- 
ing, he  deemed  it  advisable  to  keep  perfectly 
still.  It  proved  to  be  a Kaffir,  and,  fortunately, 
one  who  had  formerly  been  in  his  employ. 

“ Hush ! Master,”  said  the  man ; “ come 
quietly  this  way,”  leading  him  towards  a clump 
of  trees  at  a short  distance  from  the  road.  “ 1 
] >assed  a commando  of  Boers  as  they  came  along, 
and  they  are  riding  this  way.” 

They  had  not  been  many  moments  in  the 
22 
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deep  shadow  of  the  trees,  when  Carr  heard  the 
champing  of  the  horses’  bits,  and  the  whispered 
conversation  of  the  party  as  they  slowly  rode 
past,  no  doubt  on  their  way  to  strengthen  one  of 
the  laagers  investing  Pretoria. 

The  Kaffir  turned  out  to  be  a member  of  the 
“ Intelligence  Department,”  as  a number  of 
native  spies  employed  by  the  Executive  in 
Pretoria  were  termed.  These  men  managed  to 
pass  where  few  white  men  could.  The  news 
they  took  in  was  not  generally  remarkable  for 
its  reliability,  and  it  was  even  thought  by  many 
that,  through  their  means,  the  Boers  knew  much 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  camp.  One  thing 
was  certain,  they  seldom  returned  to  the  camp 
empty-handed — now  a watermelon,  then  a fine 
pumpkin,  with  very  generally  a pair  of  fowls  to 
boot.  Whether  these  had  been  obtained  by 
foray  upon  a farm  en  route,  or  as  payment  for 
pretended  “intelligence”  given,  remained  among 
the  things  unknown.  The  Kaffir  whom  Can- 
had  encountered  knew  Colonel  Herbert  very 
well,  also  the  “young  lady,”  Mrs.  Ford,  and 
readily  undertook  to  convey  a message  to  them. 
He  explained  the  manner  in  which  the  waggons 
and  tents  were  arranged  to  form  their  dwellings, 
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and  glad  indeed  did  Carr  feel,  that  the  Colonel’s 
waffffon  had  been  retaken  from  the  Boers, 
knowing  that  it  would  form  a more  comfortable 
place  of  residence  than  any  of  the  small  bell 
tents  supplied  by  the  military. 

The  Kaffir  went  his  way,  and  Carr  was  soon 
beyond  the  line  of  all  patrols,  and  as  the  day 
was  beo-inning  to  dawn  he  rode  without  that 
sense  of  the  need  of  vigilance  that  had  been  such 
a strain  upon  him  during  the  still  hours  of  the 
moonless  night.  All  at  once  his  horse  shied, 
swerving  so  considerably  as  almost  to  dismount 
him.  He  looked  for  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
start,  and  saw  two  Boers  lying  side  by  side, 
wrapped  in  their  blankets,  with  their  rifles  by 
their  sides.  They  were  fast  asleep,  as  evinced 
by  their  loud  snoring — tired,  doubtless,  by  a 
long  night’s  patrol — their  horses  being  tied  to  a 
tree  hard  by.  Carr  had  no  wish  to  disturb 
either  man  or  beast,  and  passed  on  his  way,  only 
too  glad  that  the  shying  of  his  horse  had  not 
awakened  them  from  their  deep  slumber. 

He  reached  Robert  Walters’  place  just  as  the 
early  morning  coffee  was  being  prepared.  The 
scent  of  the  steaming  kettle  was  delicious,  and 
never  did  he  feel  more  grateful  for  the  retention 
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of  the  good  old  Cape  custom  of  having  that 
fragrant  beverage,  with  its  accompaniment  of 
moss  biscuits,  served  at  that  very  early  hour, 
than  he  did  then. 

He  found  Walters  rather  troubled  and  anxious 
that  morning.  A near  relative  of  his  wife’s,  who 
had  been  shut  up  in  one  of  the  beleaguered 
towns,  had,  with  his  large  family,  managed  to 
make  his  escape  from  it,  and  had  come  to  him, 
hoping  and  intending  to  make  his  way  to 
Leydenberg. 

Walters  had  not  room  for  the  accommodation 
of  so  many  visitors,  and,  as  he  knew  Leydenberg 
also  to  be  in  a state  of  siege,  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  them  to  go  there. 

While  they  sat  drinking  their  coffee,  Klaas 
Roy,  the  young  Dutchman  who,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  had  told  Carr  of  Colonel  Herbert’s 
having  gone  into  Pretoria,  rode  up  to  the  stoep. 

“ Good  morning,  Klaas,”  said  Walters.  “ Off- 
saddle,  and  come  in.  Will  you  take  coffee  ? ” 

“ As  you  bieef,  Mynheer,  if  you  please  ; but  I 
will  not  off-saddle,  for  I am  rather  in  a hurry,  as 
I want  to  find  Mr.  Carr.  I know  he  went  last 
night  towards  Pretoria.” 

“ You  need  not  go  far  to  meet  him,”  said 
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Walters.  “ Here  he  is  ; if  you  come  in,  you  will 
see  him.” 

“ What  is  it,  friend  Klaas  V’  said  Carr,  joining 
the  young  Dutchman  on  the  stoep. 

“ What  I have  to  say  is  for  you  alone,  Mr. 
Carr.  You  must  not  speak  of  it  generally  ; 
though,  if  you  are  able,  it  will  be  well  to  act 
upon  it  in  one  case.  There  is  a resolution 
among  the  Boers  to  take  possession  of  all  farms 
they  find  deserted  by  their  English  owners  : they 
will,  especially  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  in  arms 
against  them,  consider  the  whole  of  his  property 
confiscated  to  their  use.  It  is  not  the  Boers  of 
this  part  who  talk  of  doing  so,  but  those  from  a 
distance.  We  do  not  wish  to  sanction  such  a 
proceeding,  but  we  shall  be  powerless  to  prevent 
it,  if,  as  in  the  case  of  your  friend  Colonel 
Herbert,  the  house  is  found  to  be  quite  un- 
occupied.” 

“ Thank  you,  Klaas  Roy.  I will  have  the 
house  occupied  at  once,  and  you  may  rely  upon 
me  for  not  abusing  your  confidence.  I hope 
some  day  that  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  do  as 
good  a turn  for  you.” 

“ You  have  done  that  often,  Mr.  Carr.  No 
man  could  have  been  a kinder  neighbour  to 
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me.  Oh,  this  war!  this  war!  When  will  it 
be  over  ? ” 

“ It  is  not  of  our  making,  Klaas,  and  we  will 
not  allow  it  to  interfere  with  us  individually.” 

“ Now,  Walters,”  said  Carr,  returning  into 
the  house,  “ here  is  the  very  opportunity  for 
your  friends.”  Upon  which  he  told  him  of  the 
necessity  of  immediately  putting  some  family 
into  the  Colonel’s  house.  “ There  are,  of  course, 
servants  to  look  after  the  stock,  besides  the  old 
gardener,  who  has  the  garden  well  stocked  with 
vegetables  and  fruit,  which  he  had  hoped  to 
have  been  able  to  send  to  his  mistress  in 
Pretoria.  Of  course,  your  friends  will  be  wel- 
come to  anything  of  that  sort ; and,  indeed,  to 
their  mutton  and  breadstuffs,  too,  if  they  will 
but  look  after  things  about  the  homestead.” 

“ Which  they  will  only  be  too  thankful  to  do,” 
replied  Walters. 

And  so  it  was  arranged,  and  Carr  escorted 
them  to  the  Colonel’s  farm  that  very  morning. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


BELEAGUERED. 


OLONEL  Herbert  and  his  party  found  that  so 


far  from  Pretoria  being  in  quite  the  unpre- 
pared state  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  places  had 
been  fortified  in  every  direction — some  having 
been  loopholed  and  provisioned  as  refuges  for  the 
women  and  children  in  case  of  attack  by  the 
Boers.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  still  among 
those  in  command  a feeling  that,  although  all 
these  precautions  were  being  taken,  they  were 
perfectly  unnecessary.  “ The  Boers  would  never 
fight ; and,  if  they  did,  they  could  not  possibly 
stand  against  the  ‘ military 

In  vain  was  it  pointed  out  that  the  Boers, 
accustomed  to  springbok  hunting,  and — shall  we 
say,  occasionally  Bushmen  and  Zulu  hunting — 
were  some  of  the  finest  marksmen  in  the  world, 
and  had  fought  their  way  through  the  continent 
to  the  Transvaal. 

“ They  may  be  able  to  shoot  down  Bushmen 
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and  springboks,”  argued  the  dwellers  in  Govern- 
ment House,  “ but  depend  upon  it  our  soldiers 
will  be  able  to  hold  their  own.  The  Boers  will 
not  stand  for  a moment  against  the  red  jackets.” 

How  soon  this  flattering  illusion  was  dispelled 
we  all,  unfortunately,  know.  The  news  came 
in  all  too  soon  of  the  cruel  way  in  which  the 
soldiers  of  the  94th  Regiment  had  been  cut  down 
in  the  Bronker’s  Spruit  affair. 

At  once  amazement,  indignation,  and  sorrow 
were  written  upon  the  faces  of  those  who  had 
believed  such  a thing  impossible.  The  time  for 
action  had,  indeed,  arrived,  and  the  supineness 
hitherto  so  apparent  on  the  part  of  some  of  these 
men  gave  way  to  energy  and  determination. 
Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  everyone  who 
could  shoulder  a rifle  was  called  upon  to  serve 
as  a defender  of  the  town,  which  was  rapidly 
being  invested  by  the  Boers. 

Having  before  them  the  difficulty  of  defending 
a scattered  area  like  Pretoria,  with  such  a limited 
number  of  troops,  the  Engineers  proposed  that 
all  the  inhabitants  should  be  moved  to  the  camp, 
further  defence  works  made,  and  forts  built  to 
cover  the  deserted  town,  in  case  the  Boers  should 
eudeavour  to  take  possession  of  it. 
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Mrs.  Herbert  and  Mary  had  been  working  very 
busily  in  the  house  to  get  everything  in  order 
for  the  time  they  might  have  to  remain  in  the 
town,  when  the  Colonel  came  in  and  told  them 
of  the  alteration  in  the  general  plan. 

This  was  a sad  disappointment.  The  cottage 
had  already  acquired  a homelike  appearance,  and 
to  be  obliged  to  leave  it,  with  its  garden  full  of 
fruit,  and  live  under  canvas  in  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year,  was  anything  but  a tempting  pro- 
spect. 

But  at  such  a time  it  is  the  duty  of  everyone 
cheerfully  to  obey  orders  issued  for  the  public 
weal,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  was  the  wife  of  a soldier, 
and,  knowing  her  duty,  did  it. 

In  a short  time  the  large  bullock-waggon  was 
furnished  with  bedding,  provisions,  and  other 
necessaries.  This  was  soon  on  its  way  to  the 
camp,  where,  with  an  arrangement  of  tarpaulin 
stretched  across  from  the  waggon  to  a marquee, 
with  the  covered  Cape-cart  at  one  end,  they 
managed  to  be  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
would  allow.  The  waggon  was  lengthened  out 
into  what  is  usually  called  a buck-waggon,  with 
a tent  covering  the  whole  ; a heavy  curtain  hung 
across  the  middle,  transforming  it  into  two  capital 
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sleeping  apartments — keeping  the  occupants  and 
the  bedding  well  oft'  the  ground  in  case  of  rain, 
of  which  arrangement  they  very  soon  found  tbe 
benefit.  For  on  December  24,  just  as  they  were 
beginning  to  settle  down  pretty  comfortably,  one 
of  those  storms  of  rain,  hail,  and  lightning,  that 
so  often  in  the  summer  visit  the  Transvaal,  and 
of  which  we  have  already  given  a description, 
came  down  upon  the  camp,  literally  deluging  the 
place.  Hundreds  of  people  had  made  up  their 
beds  that  Christmas  Eve  on  the  ground  in  tents, 
round  which  the  proper  trenches  had  not  yet 
been  dug ; and  the  scene  of  discomfort  and  con- 
fusion disclosed  when  the  sun  rose  on  that  any- 
thing but  Merry  Christmas  morn,  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  Happy,  indeed,  weie 
those  who  possessed  a large  bullock- waggon, 
with  a good  waterproof  covering.  Mary  and 
Mrs.  Herbert,  with  the  assistance  of  the  women, 
had  soon  made  that  part  of  their  camp-habita- 
tion quite  presentable.  The  central  curtain  was 
taken  dowu,  the  bedding  on  the  kartel  made 
level,  and  a large  coloured  kombaase,  or  coverlid, 
spread  over  it,  while  the  mattresses  used  by 
Mary  and  the  two  little  girls  in  the  hinder  part 
of  the  long  waggon  were  rolled  up  in  canvas, 
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covered  with  karosses,  and  disposed  in  the  form 
of  seats.  Breakfast  was  spread,  the  milk- 
woman’s  bell  was  heard,  and  one  family,  at  all 
events,  felt  thankful  that  they  were  bivouacking 
with  the  addition  of  a Cape-waggon  instead  of 
only  military  tents,  and  blessed  little  Yacob 
and  the  Mounted  Police,  who  had  been  the  means 
of  restoring  it  to  them  after  it  had  been  so  rudely 
requisitioned  by  the  Boers. 

A great  part  of  the  camp  was  formed  of 
waggons.  In  one  place  they  were  arranged  in  a 
large  circle  or  laager,  with  tents  in  the  enclosure. 
In  other  places  rows  of  waggons,  almost  forming 
streets,  ran  parallel  with  each  other.  Not  very 
far  from  the  encampment  of  the  Herberts,  Mary 
was  pleased  to  find  her  old  Dutch  friends,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Van  Aardt  and  their  daughter  Johanna. 

This  young  girl  thought  camp  life  great  fun, 
if  only  there  would  be  no  fighting.  So  many  of 
the  Boers  outside  were  relatives  or  friends,  while 
here  in  the  camp  there  were  such  a lot  of  nice 
young  fellows,  much  too  good  to  be  sent  out  to 
be  shot  at ; and  it  seemed  to  Johanna,  from  all 
she  could  hear,  that  the  Carabineers  and  Nourse’s 
Horse  did  all  the  work,  while  the  precious  foot 
soldiers  scarcely  had  to  fire  a shot.  Johanna 
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thought,  from  what  some  of  the  young  Cara- 
bineers had  told  her,  that  the  most  important 
duty  the  Infantry  had  to  perform  was  to  take 
great  care  of  themselves ! But  they  certainly 
knew  how  to  make  themselves  agreeable,  Johanna 
thought,  with  a smile,  as  she  remembered  the 
compliments  she  was  always  receiving  from  some 
of  them. 

As  for  the  Jevrouw,  Johanna’s  mother,  she  did 
not  mind  living  in  a waggon  at  all.  She  had 
done  so  for  months  together,  when  she  was 
young  ; but  then  it  had  been  in  the  veldt,  when 
they  were  out  with  the  sheep.  She  did  not  like 
all  these  men  and  officers  about,  laughing  and 
talking  with  Johanna.  It  was  not  good  for  the 
child,  she  was  sure  of  that ; and  yet  she  could 
not  shut  her  up  in  the  waggon.  She  was  very 
glad,  indeed,  when  Mrs.  Ford  found  them  out. 
Johanna  liked  Mrs.  Ford,  and  always  behaved 
well  when  she  was  there.  In  this  way  talked 
Jevrouw  Van  Aardt ; and  no  doubt  there  were 
many  temptations  to  poor,  pretty  little  Johanna 
to  flirt,  where  there  were  so  many  good-looking 
“young  fellows”  about,  who,  when  they  were 
not  on  duty,  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
admire  her  beautiful  brown  eyes,  and  raise  on 
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her  face  the  look  of  bright  merriment  that  usually 
ended  in  a peal  of  child-like  laughter.  Her 
mother  consoled  herself  with  the  thought  that, 
as  long  as  she  could  laugh  with  everyone  alike 
in  that  way,  there  was  no  harm  done.  She 
must  be  heart  whole.  But  she  thought  with  a 
sigh  of  the  future,  when  her  child  would  miss 
all  this  excitement  among  these  young  English- 
men, and  be  utterly  spoilt  for  the  quiet  life  she 
must  look  forward  to,  when  she  was  again  with 
her  own  countrymen,  the  Boers. 

After  two  or  three  weeks,  people  began  to  feel 
rather  more  secure  from  the  fear  of  sudden 
attack  than  at  first.  The  signalling  between  the 
forts  and  the  camp  was  kept  up  with  such 
rapidity  and  precision,  by  means  of  the  helio- 
graph, that  as  soon  as  any  Boers  appeared  in 
sight,  it  was  known  in  camp.  This  feeling  of 
security  enabled  Mary  and  others  often  to  go 
into  the  town  of  Pretoria,  taking  with  her  one  of 
the  servants,  and  sometimes  Nellie  and  Johanna, 
They  generally  drove  in,  either  in  the  Cape  cart, 
or  in  a sort  of  omnibus  horse-waggon,  that  went 
to  and  fro  several  times  a day,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  parties  wishing  to  visit  their  houses. 
They  enjoyed  these  little  trips,  which  gave  them 
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an  opportunity  of  spending  part  of  the  day  in 
the  house,  and  enabled  them  to  take  back  with 
them  a supply  of  figs,  apricots,  and  plums  from 
the  garden.  One  day  Mary  was  walking  in  one 
of  the  deserted  streets,  going  towards  the  Market 
Square,  the  starting-place  of  the  waggon  by 
which  she  was  to  return  to  camp,  when  she  met 
our  old  acquaintance,  Dr.  Fall.  Their  last  part- 
ing was  forgotten  in  the  pleasure  of  meeting  an 
old  friend  at  such  a time.  He,  with  one  or  two 
others,  had  just  arrived  under  escort  of  a party 
who  had  come  by  way  of  the  Diamond  Fields 
with  a message  from  Natal  for  Sir  Oweu 
Lanyon. 

“ Are  your  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham,  with 
you  in  camp  ? ” inquired  the  doctor.  “ And 
Mr.  Carr  ? — I suppose  he  is  serving  among  the 
volunteers  ? ” 

“ No,  indeed,”  replied  Mary  ; “ they  are  still 
on  their  farms — at  least,  I hope  so.  We  have 
had  no  communication  with  the  outer  world  since 
Christmas  time.” 

“ But  you  have,  at  all  events,  seen  Mr.  Carr 
since  then  ? for  I met  a man  yesterday  who  said 
he  was  at  Walters’  place  when  Mr  Carr  came 
there  on  his  way  from  Pretoria — that  he  had 
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only  just  come  out  with  Colonel  Herbert  and 
his  family,  who  had  gone  back  to  their  farm.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  object  that  man  could 
have  had  in  concocting  such  a story,”  replied 
Mary.  “ But  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  have 
neither  seen  Mr.  Carr,  nor  have  Colonel  Herbert 
and  his  family  left  the  camp.  I do  not  suppose 
they  could  do  so,  if  they  wished  it.” 

“ It  is  very  strange.  The  fellow  seemed  so 
certain  about  it  all,  and  told  the  tale  in  such  a 
straightforward  sort  of  way.  He  said  that  the 
Colonel  and  his  party  had  come  out,  and  that  he 
had  seen  Mr.  Carr  himself,  and  heard  him  speak 
of  having  left  Pretoria  in  the  night ; and  he 
afterwards  saw  him  riding  up  to  the  Colonel’s 
farm  by  the  side  of  the  waggon.” 

“ It  is  a mystery  that  only  time  will  clear  up,” 
said  Mary,  laughing. 

“ I suppose,  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  are  not 
in  camp,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  are  not  either  ? 
They  left  the  Diamond  Fields  to  visit  the 
Grahams,”  said  Dr.  Fall. 

“ Oh,  no  ; they  arc  not  here,”  replied  Mary. 
“ I hope  they  are  with  Mrs.  Graham.  They 
were  so  kind  to  her  on  board  the  ship,  and  she 
will  be  very  glad  to  have  them.” 
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“ Mrs.  Sinclair  is  a patient  of  mine,  and  I must 
pay  her  a visit  some  day,  if  I can.  Indeed,  I 
suppose  I must  go  soon,  or  I shall  have  no 
reasonable  excuse  for  a pass  out.” 

They  walked  on,  not  waiting  for  the  waggon, 
and  were  soon  overtaken  by  another  of  the  fresh 
arrivals. 

Mary  knew  that  the  Colonel  would  be  glad  to 
hear  the  latest  intelligence  from  the  front,  and 
any  home  news  the  doctor  might  be  able  to  give 
him,  .and  so  she  invited  Dr.  Fall  and  the  new 
comer,  who  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Davies,  to 
accompany  her  to  their  quarters. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


A RENEGADE. 

1ITR  DAVIES,  who  had  in  this  manner  joined 
Dr.  Fall  and  Mary,  was  in  appearance 
rather  a handsome,  gentlemanly  fellow,  but  Dr. 
Fall  took  care  to  tell  Mary,  as  well  as  the  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Herbert,  that  he  was  a perfect  strange) 
to  the  rest  of  the  party,  having  merely  asked  t< 
be  allowed  to  come  in  under  their  escort.  The 
Doctor  considered  this  caution  necessary,  knowing 
there  were  a good  many  suspicious  characters 
loafing  about  the  Transvaal.  Moreover,  he  had  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  he  had  seen  this  man 
before,  and  under  unpleasant  circumstances. 
He  tried  again  and  again  to  recall  these  circum- 
stances, in  vain  : still  the  shadowy  recollection 
haunted  him,  and  at  last  it  flashed  upon  him 
suddenly  that  it  must  have  been  at  the  Diamond 

Fields  that  he  had  seen  this  ipan,  and  that  he 
23 
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had  been  pointed  out  to  him  as  one  of  the  most 
constant  habitues  at  G.’s  ; but  beyond  this  he 
could  remember  nothing,  and  thought  his  memory 
must  certainly  have  played  him  false.  At  all 
events,  he  had  nothing  definite  to  say  against 
him. 

But  Dr.  Fall’s  memory  was  not  at  fault,  for 
Davies  was  too  well  known  at  the  Diamond 
Fields,  as  a gambler  and  generally  disreputable 
character.  His  doings  there  had,  in  fact,  obliged 
him  to  seek  “ fresh  fields  and  pastures  new 
He  had,  therefore,  left  Kimberley  for  Leydenburg, 
after  Dr.  Fall  had  seen  him,  hoping  to  find  less 
difficulty  in  meeting  with  dupes  in  a place  where 
he  was  a stranger ; but  neither  at  Pilgrim’s  Best, 
nor  at  Mac-Mac,  did  he  find  much  scope  for  his 
peculiar  genius.  At  the  latter  place  the 
community  was  small,  and  consisted  of  hard- 
working diggers,  none  of  whom  had  yet  found 
nuggets  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  willing  if 
they  had  the  time,  to  risk  them  at  play.  A 
certain  amount  of  play  there  might  have  been, 
but  not  of  the  kind  that  would  pay  Davies ; he 
had,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  “soon  worked  out 
those  diggings 

After  this,  for  many  months,  he  lived  among 
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the  Boers.  He  had  met  with  an  accident  while 
hunting  springboks,  and  had  been  carried  to  one 
of  their  large  farms,  where  he  was  tended  with 
great  kindness.  There  were  several  houses  on 
the  verft  or  homestead,  each  inhabited  by  a 
married  son  or  daughter  of  the  family.  One  of 
the  sons  had  been  killed  in  the  war  with 
Secocoeni,  and  it  was  with  his  widow  and  her 
young  daughter  that  Davies  had  had  most  to  do 
on  the  farm  ; for,  although  he  had  a small  cottage 
to  himself,  these  two  kept  his  rooms  tolerably 
clean,  prepared  his  meals,  and  otherwise  per- 
formed all  those  kind  offices  which  usually  fall  to 
the  lot  of  women  to  do.  He  spoke  their  language 
(Low  Dutch)  with  ease,  and  soon  made  himself 
at  home  with  them — too  much  so  for  the  peace 
of  mind  of  both  mother  and  daughter.  The 
former  felt  quite  sure  that  their  guest  intended 
very  shortly  to  ask  her  to  marry  him,  and  de- 
bated in  her  own  mind  the  advisability  of  taking 
such  a step  as  accepting  him.  She  knew  her 
late  husband’s  family  would  not  be  best  pleased 
at  her  marrying  an  Englishman,  but  then 
“Reikardt”  was  very  handsome!  On  the  other 
hand  Nonnie,  who,  like  her  mother,  kept  her 
thoughts  and  experiences  to  herself,  knew  full 
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well,  or  thought  she  did,  that  dear  Reikardt  had 
never  loved  anyone  in  all  his  life  before  he  saw 
her , and  she  sang  with  a happy,  gleeful  voice, 
and  danced  with  a light  and  mirthful  step,  as 
she  tripped  about  the  house  or  ran  down  to 
gather  fruit  in  the  garden,  where  she  was  sure  of 
finding  that  good  Reikardt. 

They  all  went  together  to  the  nearest  Dutch 
village  for  the  usual  quarterly  three-days’  service 
of  Nachtmaal,  or  communion  in  the  church  ; and 
on  the  Monday  morning,  after  several  young 
people,  Nonnie  among  them,  had  been  confirmed 
or  received  as  members  of  the  Church,  six  or 
eight  couples  stood  before  the  pulpit  in  a row, 
and  all  bowing  their  heads  in  answer  to  the 
questions  put  to  them  by  the  old  Predikant,  or 
minister,  received  in  return  an  exhortation  to  do 
their  duty,  each  pair  of  them  as  man  and  wife, 
and  a benediction  at  dismissal. 

Where  was  the  widow,  that  she  saw  not  one 
of  those  wedded  pairs  ? 

She  was  at  the  store,  and  at  that  particular 
moment  looking-  at  a piece  of  bright,  peach- 
coloured  silk,  and  wondering  whether  she  should 
have  a dress  of  that  for  a certain  occasion,  or 
whether  one  that  had  been  lying  in  the  bottom 
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of  the  old  waggon -chest  the  last  sixteen  years 
and  a half  would  not  do  as  well. 

“ My  little  pet  wife,  Mijn  Geliefdt-heartij, 
you  will  not  tell  your  mother  of  this  yet  ? I 
have  plenty  of  money  in  the  English  banks,  but 
I must  write  and  get  it,  and  then,  dear  Nonnie, 
we  will  buy  a beautiful  farm,  and  your  mother 
will  be  proud  of  us  ; but  now,  she  would  only  be 
angry,  and  send  me  away,  and  never  let  me  see 
my  darling  any  more.” 

And  poor  little  Nonnie,  who  thought  such  a 
contingency  would  be  worse  than  even  death 
itself,  promised  to  keep  silence. 

A few  weeks  had  passed,  and  Nonnie,  notwith- 
standing her  new-found  happiness,  sadly  grieved 
at  times  over  the  deception  that  she  was  forced 
to  exercise  towards  her  good  and  kind  mother. 

One  day  a smouse — that  is  a trader  who 
travels  from  farm  to  farm  with  a waggon-load  of 
merchandise  for  sale — arrived  from  the  Diamond 
Fields,  and,  soon  spreading  out  his  goods  for 
inspection,  invited  all  the  different  members  of 
the  family  upon  the  homestead  to  become 
purchasers.  His  wares  comprised  all  the  various 
articles  they  were  likely  to  require  between  the 
times  of  visiting  the  town,  such  as  calicoes, 
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prints,  dress  goods  and  moleskins  ; pots,  kettles, 
hatchets  and  patent  medicines  ; tea,  coffee,  sugar 
and  sugar  candy;  crockery  ware,  Gesang-boeken, 
looking-glasses  and  clasp-knives  ; pins,  needles, 
cottons  and  thimbles,  besides  a host  of  things 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  man  was  a smart  salesman,  and  having 
done  a good  day’s  work,  sat  near  his  camp  fire  at 
night,  and  enjoyed  his  supper  of  mutton  chops 
and  coffee,  after  which  meal  Davies  joined  him 
over  a pipe  of  Boer  tobacco,  anxious  to  hear 
news  of  the  outer  world. 

Davies  had,  in  the  morning,  purchased  some 
little  presents  for  the  widow,  and  for  Nonnie. 

“ I don’t  know  what  you’re  doing  here,”  said 
the  smouse  ; “ that’s  your  business,  not  mine. 
But,  speaking  as  one  Englishman  to  another,  it 
seems  to  me  a deuced  queer  sort  of  life  to  live. 
I’d  almost  as  soon  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
myself,  as  live  with  these  sort  of  people  for  ever. 
When  there’s  so  much  going  on,  too  1 ” 

“ Where  ? ” inquired  Davies. 

“ At  the  Diamond  Fields,”  replied  the  other. 
“ The  whole  place  has  gone  stark  mad  witli 
mining  companies  and  share  fever.  It  ain’t  no 
business  of  mine,  of  course ; but  it  does  seem  a 
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pity  that  a good-looking  fellow  like  you  should 

be  dangling  after  a great,  ugly , I beg  your 

pardon,  but  I must  say  it,  a great,  ugly  Dutch 
Boer  vrouw,  like  that  widow  Talking  of 
widows,  there’s  one  I heard  of  the  other  day, 
whose  name  is  Ford,  would  be  rather  a nice 
catch.  A friend  of  mine  was  taken  on  as  extra 
clerk  at  the  bank  one  time,  when  they  were 
short-handed,  and  heard  about  her,  and  he  told 
me.  Do  you  remember  a Mr.  Sinclair,  who  was 
nearly  murdered  at  the  bottom  of  a claim  ? ” 

“ I remember  the  name,”  replied  Davies. 

“Well.  He  went  home  to  England,  and  the 
man  he  left  in  charge  found  a lot  of  diamonds 
and  put  them  in  the  bank,  and  then  died.  This 
man  was  Mrs.  Ford’s  husband.  After  Mr.  Sin- 
clair came  out  again,  he  went  in  for  claims  ; and 
when  this  mining  company  business  began  they 
gave  him  such  fabulous  sums  for  all  his  claims, 
that  he  and  the  widow  Ford  are  as  rich  as 
Croesuses.” 

“ I remember  Ford,  a drunken  chap,  but  I did 
not  know  he  was  dead.” 

“Yes,  drink  killed  him.  A fellow  can’t  go  on 
drinking  for  ever  ; it  tells  on  the  constitution 
more  than  anything.  His  widow  is  still  in  this 
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country.  I was  round  that  way  smousing  a 
short  time  ago.” 

Davies  soon  took  his  leave  and  retired  to  his 
own  cottage.  What  a fool  he  was,  tying  himself 
down  to  this  Boer  life!  He  must  get  out  of  it 
somehow,  that  was  certain ; but  he  must  be 
cautious,  or  Nonnie  would  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag,  and  then  he  knew  enough  of  the  Boers  to  be 
sure  of  their  vengeance. 

Aid  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  A 
commando  was  called  out  by  the  quondam  Field 
Cornet  of  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of  remon- 
strating with  the  British  Government  concerning 
the  annexation,  and  “ Mynheer  Keikardt  ” was 
specially  requisitioned  as  interpreter.  He  could 
well  have  excused  himself  from  acting  in  any 
capacity  that  his  own  Government  might  con- 
sider rebellious,  but  he  was  only  too  thankful  for 
the  excuse  of  getting  away  without  a scene,  and 
trusted  to  his  own  ingenuity  to  help  him  in  the 
future. 

Poor  Nonnie  was  disconsolate,  and  besought 
him  to  tell  her  mother  everything  before  he 
went.  What  should  she  do  without  him,  and 
without  her  mother  to  confide  in  either  ? 

He  dismissed  her  that  evening  with  a promise 
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to  think  of  it ; at  all  events,  his  own  darling 
might  rest  assured  that  neither  the  Chief  Com- 
mandant of  all  the  Boers,  nor  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  British  Army,  should  keep  him 
longer  away  from  her  side  than  he  chose. 

Half-an-hour  afterwards  all  was  still  on  the 
large  farm,  save  the  figure  of  one  man,  who 
might  have  been  seen  with  saddle  and  blanket  on 
his  arm,  going  towards  the  mimosas  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  where  a knee-haltered  horse  was 
quietly  feeding  upon  a bundle  of  oat-hay,  evidently 
placed  there  for  him.  The  saddle  and  bridle  were 
soon  arranged,  and  it  might  have  been  noticed, 
as  evidence  that  the  man  was  starting  on  a 
journey,  that  a saddle-bag  hung  at  the  side  of 
the  saddle,  which  he  strapped  down  with  the 
girth,  while  a great-coat  was  fastened  into  the 
dees  at  the  back.  Making  sure  that  his  revolver 
was  safe  in  its  place,  he  leapt  into  the  saddle, 
and  had  soon  left  the  place  far  behind,  where  for 
the  past  twelve  months  he  had  met  with  such 
unbounded  kindness.  Before  morning  he  had 
reached  the  Field  Cornet’s,  and,  after  a good  rest 
there,  had  been  dispatched  on  a special  mission 
to  Heidelberg,  which  he  found  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Boers.  After  such  a life  of 
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seclusion,  it  seemed  strange  to  find  the  whole 
country  astir — parties  of  Boers  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  the  different  towns  in  which  the  English 
resided  already  in  a state  of  siege. 

At  Heidelberg  Davies  swore  allegiance  to  the 
Transvaal  Republic,  after  which  his  duty  was 
allotted  to  him — one  that  he  himself  had  chosen, 
that  of  mixing  with  the  English  farmers,  and, 
when  possible,  getting  into  the  English  camps, 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  intelligence  to  the 
Boers — in  plain  words,  being  a spy  in  the  service 
of  those  opposed  to  his  own  countrymen. 

Before  he  had  joined  the  party  which  came 
into  Pretoria  he  had  been  to  Colonel  Herbert’s 
farm,  as  well  as  to  Graham’s.  At  the  latter 
place  he  had  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinclair,  Miss  de 
Villiers,  and  Brandon  Carr,  but  none  of  these 
had  Davies  come  to  see.  At  the  same  time,  he 
had  gathered  some  knowledge  concerning  the 
one  whom  he  had  intended  to  honour  with  a 
visit.  The  day  after  he  arrived  at  Welgelegen, 
he  was  standing  in  conversation  with  Graham 
and  Mr.  Sinclair,  when  they  saw  Carr,  still  at 
some  distance,  riding  towards  the  house. 

“ By-the-by,”  said  Graham  to  Sinclair,  in  a 
half-aside,  “if  you  talk  of  Mrs.  Ford  before 
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Carr,  don’t  mention  that  money  you  spoke 
of.” 

“ Is  there  anything  up  there,  then  ? 

“ I don’t  think  it’s  decided  yet,  but  he’s  been 
long  anxious  to  have  her ; and  I am  afraid,  with 
one  of  his  nature,  such  knowledge  might  be  a 
hindrance.  He  is  such  a fine,  all-round  sort  of 
fellow,  I wouldn’t  put  a stop  to  his  wooing  in 
any  way  if  I could  help  it.” 

“ So  ! ” thought  Davies,  “ this  Carr  is  after 
the  widow,  is  he  ? Well ! I shall  see  what  he’s 
like.  I wonder  if  I shall  be  able  to  stop  his 
game  ? ” 

Carr  spent  the  evening  there,  not  intending  to 
leave  till  the  following  day.  During  the  evening 
he  gave  them  a description  of  his  visit  to  the 
deserted  town  of  Pretoria,  detailing  precisely  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  managed  to  get  in  and 
out  unchallenged.  And  after  that  he  mentioned 
having  taken  Walters’  kinsman  and  family  to 
occupy  Colonel  Herbert’s  farm. 

“ What  was  your  object,  Carr,  in  putting  a 
stranger  in  there,”  inquired  Graham. 

“ I daresay  Mr.  Sinclair  will  tell  you  that 
many  a claim  at  the  Diamond  Fields  has  been 
‘jumped,’  that  is,  taken  unlawful  possession  of, 
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when  the  owner  has  not  been  on  the  spot  to  look 
after  his  own,”  said  Carr. 

“ Had  you  any  reason  for  anticipating  such  a 
contingency  in  this  case?”  inquired  Mr.  Sinclair. 

“ I thought  such  a thing  might  be,  and  it  was 
better  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  At  all  events,  I 
hope  it  is  safe  now,  for  we  should  all  be  sorry  if 
anything  happened  to  prevent  our  friend  coming 
back  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over ; though,  of 
course,  the  inconvenience  would  be  but  tem- 
porary — no  one  would  be  allowed  to  keep 
possession  of  the  place.” 

Davies,  at  this  point,  rose,  and,  saying  that 
he  should  like  to  ride  on  by  moonlight,  Mr. 
Graham  and  Mr.  Sinclair  went  out  with  him 
to  see  that  his  horse  was  properly  saddled,  &c. 

“ I cannot  think  where  I have  seen  that  man,” 
said  Mr.  Sinclair,  after  Davies  had  left.  “ I am 
quite  sure  I have  met  him,  though  I cannot  call 
to  mind  where.  There  is  more  hair  on  his  face 
but  the  face  itself  is  one  not  to  be  forgotten — 
every  now  and  then  there  is  such  a sinister 
expression  upon  it.” 

One  evening;,  about  a week  after  this  visit  to 
Welgelegen,  Carr,  who  had  seen  the  flocks 
kraaled  for  the  night,  and  had  made  the  different 
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entries  into  his  stock-book,  was  seated  quietly  in 
his  large  camp-chair,  waiting  for  supper  to  be 
served  : he  had  finished  his  pipe,  and  it  lay  on 
the  table  near  him.  He  was  thinking,  as  he 
often  did  now,  that  life  alone  upon  a farm  was  a 
very  dull  affair,  especially  when  no  post  could 
reach  him.  How  he  wished  that  all  the  troubles 
between  Boers  and  English  were  at  an  end.  His 
thoughts  naturally  turned  to  one  who  seemed  to 
him  now  the  one  bright  star  of  his  existence,  and 
he  longed  for  the  time  when  she  would  be  there  to 
share  his  home,  for  he  felt  that  she  really  was 
his  own,  although  so  little  that  was  definite  had 
passed  between  them.  Still,  he  was  sure  she 
understood  how  deep  was  his  love  for  her;  and 
as  he  thought  of  the  last  time  they  were  together 
— Klaas  Boy’s  visit,  and  young  ’Cobus  Smidt’s 
gallant  conduct  in  trying  to  screen  her  from  the 
fury  of  that  awful  storm — a little  grumbling  sigh 
roused  him. 

“What  is  it,  May?  Somebody  coming?  I hope 
that  Davies  won’t  come  here.  I don’t  know 
what  it  is,  but  I don’t  like  the  look  of  the  fellow. 
Something  not  quite  above  board.”  So  solilo- 
quised Carr,  as  he  got  up  from  his  easy  chair, 
and,  p'pe  in  mouth  followed  his  faithful  dog, 
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May,  to  the  door — poor  May  looking  all  the  time 
intensely  victimised  at  having  been  disturbed  in 
her  cogitations. 

“ Klaas  Boy ! I am  glad  to  see  you.  Where 
have  you  sprung  from  ? They  told  me  you  had 
been  away  since  the  day  I saw  you  at  Walters’. 
Let  the  boy  take  your  horse  round,  and  come  in. 
You  both  look  tired.” 

“ Yes,  we  have  both  done  a good  day’s  work 
in  the  way  of  journeying,  for  I have  come 
straight  from  a stiff  engagement  with  the 
Pretorians.” 

“ At  Pretoria  itself?  Did  the  Boers  attack  the 
camp  f 

“No,  this  affair  was  at  the  Zwaart  Kopje. 
We  lost  the  position,  and  several  of  our  men 
have  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  English, 
besides  some  poor  fellows  killed.  All  of  us  who 
had  horses  got  away,  and  amongst  us  one  who, 
if  the  English  had  managed  to  take  him,  would 
not  have  fared  as  well  as  the  seventeen  Boers 
whom  we  left  on  the  Kopje  hill.” 

“ Who  do  you  mean,  Klaas  ? ” 

“ First  let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Carr,  how  you 
suppose  all  those  Dutchmen  knew  that  you  had 
put  someone  on  to  Colonel  Herbert’s  farm  ? And 
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were  you  really  in  Pretoria  itself  the  night  before 
I saw  you  last  ? ” 

“ Yes,  1 was,  Klaas ; but  how  did  you  hear  of 
it?” 

“From  someone  who  heard  you  say  so,  and 
who  was  in  that  Boer  camp  to-day,  and  told 
some  of  the  pickets  we  fell  in  with  afterwards, 
that  they  were  not  half  careful  enough,  for  he 
had  heard  an  Englishman  boast  of  having  evaded 
the  whole  lot  of  sentries,  English  and  Dutch, 
and  of  having  been  into  Pretoria  and  out  again, 
without  a challenge.” 

“ But,  Klaas,  the  only  place  where  I mentioned 
this  was  at  Walters’  and  Mr.  Graham’s ; and 
certainly  they  would  not  tell  any  Boers.  I 
did  not  even  tell  you  of  having  been  into 
Pretoria.” 

“ And  it  was  not  a Boer  who  spoke  of  it  to- 
day— it  was  someone  who  has  been  visiting  at 
Mr.  Graham’s ; and  yet  he  seems  to  be  quite 
with  the  Boers,  and  has  been  writing  and 
sending  off  dispatches  for  them  to  Heidelberg.” 

“ Did  you  hear  his  name  ? Was  it  Davies  ? ” 

“ No ; 1 think  he  was  called  Reikardt,  but  it 
might  be  the  same.  However,  I thought  I 
would  teh  you,  in  case  he  should  come  here  or 
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revisit  Mr.  Graham’s,  that  you  might  be  careful 
what  you  said  before  him.” 

“ It  seems  to  me  almost  incredible  that  a man 
can  be  such  a villain.” 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  Klaas.  “ There  are 
several  Dutchmen  now  in  Pretoria  who  are 
against  us.” 

“That  is  quite  a different  thing,  Klaas  Roy. 
Those  men  are  only  loyal  to  the  Government 
under  which  they  have  been  serving.  They 
would  not  go  among  the  Boers  as  friends,  and 
then  report  their  sayings  and  doings  in  the 
English  camp.” 

“ They  would  not  have  the  chance — they  are 
too  well  known.  But  this  man — a fine,  hand- 
some man,  too — what  can  be  his  object?  Even 
the  Boers  despised  him,  and  called  him  ‘ Spy  ’ ; 
and  my  rifle  actually  itched  to  go  off  by  accident 
and  shoot  him  by  wilful  mistake.  I would 
rather  have  shot  him  than  any  three  of  those 
young  fellows  who  were  out  there  fighting  this 
morning.” 

Carr  was  delighted  at  the  energy  with  which 
this  young  Boer  denounced  the  treachery  of  the 
scoundrel,  who  was  doubtless  thinking  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  Dutchmen  generally 
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by  bis  opposition  to  the  English.  But  such  will 
ever  be  the  fate  of  a spy — despised  and  hated 
even  by  the  very  men  who  are  forced  to  employ 
him. 

“ Bravo  t Klaas ; I honour  your  sentiments. 
But,  although  I have  no  doubt  that  he  richly 
deserves  all  you  would  have  liked  to  give  him, 
you  did  well  to  withhold  your  hand.  Your 
friends  might  have  accused  you  of  too  great  a 
leaning  our  way.  Come,  let  us  go  in  to  supper, 
and  then,  if  you  are  wise,  you’ll  turn  in.  You 
know  the  little  bedroom  at  the  end  of  the  stoep  ; 
that  is  always  ready,  and  you  look  completely 
worn  out.” 

“Yes,  I am  nearly  dead  ; for  Oom  Hans  Botha 
doesn’t  give  us  younger  fellows  much  rest.  I’ve 
had  a pretty  stiff  time  of  it  the  last  few  days.” 

“ 1 shall  go  to-morrow  to  Mr.  Graham’s,” 
said  Carr.  “ But  I scarcely  think  that  fellow 
will  find  his  way  back  very  soon  ; and  as  we, 
none  of  us,  know  anything  of  the  movements  of 
either  Boers  or  troops,  he  would  hardly  get  any 
information  if  he  did  come.” 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

IN  THE  DRIFT. 

rpHE  Herberts,  particularly  the  Colonel,  were 
"L  very  pleased  at  having  the  society  of  Dr. 
Fall  for  the  time  that  he  remained  in  camp — for 
camp  life  was  very  monotonous.  True,  for  the 
men  there  were  skirmishes  in  abundance  with  the 
Boers,  and  duty  of  some  sort  constantly  to  be 
performed ; but,  among  the  women  and  non- 
combatants  time  hung  heavily,  and  passed 
drearily,  without  news  of  anything  or  anyone, 
beyond  the  few  with  whom  they  came  in  daily 
contact. 

“Mrs.  Ford,”  said  Dr.  Fall,  one  day,  as  they 
were  walking  home  after  paying  a visit  to  the 
cottage  in  Pretoria,  “ I am  going  to  make  a 
confidante  of  you — that  is,”  he  added  inquiringly, 
“ if  you  don’t  mind  ? I told  you  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sinclair  had  gone  to  your  friend,  Mrs. 
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Graham’s.  But  I ought  to  have  told  you  also 
that  they  had  with  them  a young  lady,  a Miss 
de  Villiers ; and  it  was  as  much  to  see  her  that 
I came  to  the  Transvaal,  as  to  see  my  patient, 
Mrs.  Sinclair,  who,  I dare  say,  by  this  time  can 
do  very  well  without  me.” 

“ Why  do  you  mean  that  you  ought  to  have 
told  me  ? ” said  Mary,  smiling.  ct  Do  you  mean 
that  there  is  anything  in  connection  with  your 
visit  that  I may  congratulate  you  upon  ? ” 

“ I hope  there  may  be,  some  day ; but  you 
know  you  once  promised  to  be  my  friend, 

although  you  could  not . Well  that  is  past ; 

and  I found  out  that  there  was  one  much  more 
worthy  than  I — though  perhaps  you  did  not 
know  it  then — who  had  long  loved  you.  How- 
ever, the  reason  of  my  telling  you  about  Miss  de 
Villiers  now  is,  that  I felt  I would  rather  you 
should  hear  it  from  myself  than  from  another.” 

“ Thank  you  for  your  confidence  in  me,” 
replied  Mary.  “ I wish  you  every  success,  and 
hope,  when  this  tiresome  siege  is  over,  that  I 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Miss  de  Villiers,  and  be  able  to 
congratulate  you  in  earnest.” 

“ But  that  is  not  quite  all  I have  to  say  while 
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we  are  alone,”  said  the  Doctor.  “ That  fellow 
Davies,  who  managed  so  cleverly  to  fasten  him- 
self on  to  us,  when  we  were  coming  into  Pretoria, 
seems  to  show  a decided  determination  to  thrust 
himself  upon  your  party.  I feel  quite  sure  that 
you  are  the  attraction,  and  not  the  Colonel,  and 
I want  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  him.” 

“ But,  surely  ! ” said  Mary,  looking  up  with  an 

impatient  gesture,  “you  do  not  suppose ?” 

“ Do  not  mistake  me,”  replied  he.  “ I know 
better  than  to  think  the  fellow  would  have  any 
encouragement  from  you,  but  what  I want  to 
warn  you  against  is,  going  anywhere  quite  alone. 
I have  a most  uncomfortable  feeling  in  regard  to 
the  fellow ; so  much  so,  that  had  I not  made  up 
my  mind  to  put  you  on  your  guard,  I should 
have  delayed  my  own  journey  for  a time  in  order 
to  watch  him.  I believe  that  man  would  stick 
at  nothing  to  gain  his  ends.” 

Soon  after  this  Dr.  Fall,  who  had  his  safe-con- 
duct pass,  took  his  departure  from  the  camp. 
He  had  no  letters,  as  he  would  probably  not 
have  been  allowed  to  carry  them  through  the 
Boer  lines  unquestioned  ; but  he  took  messages 
for  everybody.  His  intention  was  to  make  at 
once  for  Mr.  Carr’s  farm.  He  carried  no  gun,  as 
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it  was  deemed  best  to  appear  unarmed ; and 
Mary  had  stitched  a red  cross  to  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat,  knowing  that  a doctor  was  welcome 
everywhere — for  to  their  honour,  be  it  said, 
they  are  always  ready  to  render  assistance  alike  to 
friend  or  foe.  Colonel  Herbert  and  some  others 
rode  out  with  him  past  the  mounted  Carabineers 
on  guard,  and  there  parted  company.  Upon  a 
ridge  at  some  little  distance  two  Boer  patrols 
were  visible,  and  the  Colonel  and  his  party 
watched  the  Doctor  ride  up  to  the  Dutchmen, 
turn  round,  and  wave  his  handkerchief  as  a signal 
that  all  was  right,  and  then  ride  off  in  company 
with  one  of  them. 

Instead  of  the  usual  answer  when  challenged, 
he  had  answered  in  Dutch,  “ An  English  doctor,” 
showing  them  also  his  pass.  It  was  enough  ; 
and  he  might  have  ridden  on  his  way,  but  the 
two  men  spoke  to  each  other,  and  then  said — 

“Doctor,  we  have  two  of  our  people  here,  at 
a farm  close  by,  badly  wounded ; we  can  do 
nothing  more  for  them.  Will  you  come  and 
help  them  ? ” 

“Certainly  I will,”  replied  Dr.  Fall.  “ One  of 
you  had  better  lead  the  way.” 

They  soon  arrived  at  the  farmhouse,  where 
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one  of  the  large  laagers  had  been  formed  by  which 
Pretoria  was  invested. 

There  were  about  thirty  or  forty  bullock 
waggons  drawn  up  in  a circle  very  near  the 
house ; they  had  no  other  tents,  and  these  served 
for  dwelling  and  sleeping  apartments  for  those 
men  who  were  off  duty,  as  well  as  for  their  fami- 
lies. The  house  seemed  to  be  common  to  all, 
the  voorhuis,  or  entrance-sitting  room,  being  full 
of  Boers,  who  were  seated  all  round  the  room, 
while  at  the  long  table  in  the  centre  sat  one  who 
appeared  to  be  the  Commandant  of  the  company, 
dictating  to  another,  who  was  writing.  This 
man,  Dr.  Fall  noticed  at  a glance,  was  no  Boer. 

“ I bring  a doctor  who  is  good  enough  to  say 
he  will  help  us,”  said  the  Boer  with  whom  Dr. 
Fall  had  ridden  in  from  the  Wachte. 

“ Och,  sure,  then,  an  I needn’t  write  to  Heidel- 
berg,” said  the  secretary. 

There  was  a dense  atmosphere  of  tobacco  smoke 
in  the  room,  for  each  Boer  had  a long  pipe  in  his 
mouth. 

The  Commandant  rose  at  once,  and  shook 
hands  with  the  Doctor,  thanking  him  for  com- 
ing, and  preceded  him  into  a good-sized  room, 
which  opened  out  of  the  voorhuis.  This  room 
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was  nearly  as  full  of  smoke  as  the  other,  and  Dr. 
Fall  was  hardly  surprised  to  find  the  patient  to 
whose  bedside  he  was  conducted  in  a high  state 
of  fever.  He  was  a large  man,  with  strongly- 
marked  features,  and  suffering  from  no  less  than 
five  gunshot  wounds.  Jt  was  pitiable  to  see  this 
giant,  weak  as  he  was  from  loss  of  blood,  tossing 
his  head  from  side  to  side  in  the  delirium  of 
fever.  The  room  was  closely  shut  up,  so  that 
not  a breath  of  fresh  air  could  find  an  entrance, 
nor  the  foul  air  of  the  sick  room  an  exit.  The 
Doctor’s  first  care  was  to  open  the  window  and 
clear  the  room  of  all  but  the  few  needed  as 
helpers.  Then,  unfolding  his  pocket-case  of 
instruments,  he  proceeded  to  work.  The  other 
patient  lay  on  a trestle-bed  in  the  farther  corner 
of  the  room,  quite  a youth,  and  so  pale  and 
still  that  he  looked  as  though  past  all  human 
aid.  He  also  was  suffering  from  a gunshot 
wound  that  the  Dutchmen  had  not  been  able, 
with  their  application  of  tobacco  leaf  as  a styptic, 
to  stop  from  bleeding.  By  his  side  sat  a woman, 
his  mother,  sad  and  silent,  and,  as  Dr.  Fall  bent 
over  the  lad,  she  looked  up  suddenly  and  pushed 
him  aside,  exclaiming,  “You  are  an  Englishman; 
you  shall  not  touch  him  i Curse  you  all  1 ” 
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“ I am  a doctor,”  replied  he,  quietly  holding 
out  his  hand  to  her.  “ Let  me  see  if  I can  do 
anything  to  help  you.” 

She  caught  his  hand  between  both  of  her  own. 
“ Is  there  any  hope  ? Oh,  Doctor  ! you  are  good  ; 
you  will  save  my  boy  ? ” 

“ With  God’s  help.  I will  do  my  best.  But 
leave  me  with  these  two  men,  and  go  outside  for 
half-an-hour.” 

The  poor  woman  looked  an  entreaty  to  be 
allowed  to  remain,  but  the  Doctor  shook  his 
head,  and  such  was  her  faith  in  the  judgment 
of  the  English  doctor  as  to  what  was  right,  that 
she  rose,  and,  without  looking  back,  walked  out 
of  the  room,  through  the  voorhuis,  and  on  to 
the  stoep.  At  the  end  of  the  stoep,  or  raised 
verandah,  there  was  a stone  seat.  She  went  to- 
wards it,  passing  two  Boers  who  were  sitting 
against  the  window-sill. 

“The  poor  mother!”  said  one  to  the  other; 
“ the  boy  is  dead,  or  she  would  not  be  out  here.” 

In  half-an-hour’s  time  one  of  the  men  beckoned 
her  in  ; she  found  the  bed  had  been  removed 
from  the  corner,  so  as  to  get  more  air  from  the 
window,  which  was  open. 

“ If  you  let  them  shut  that  window  in  the 
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daytime,”  said  tlie  doctor,  “ the  lad  will  die. 
Keep  it  open  as  long  as  you  can,  even  in  the 
night,  but  you  may  shut  it  an  hour  or  two  before 
sunrise.  One  of  you  men  will  come  with  me, 
for  I think  my  friend  Mr.  Carr  has  some  medi- 
cine, which  he  will,  I know,  give  me  for  your 
son  ; and  I will  try  in  a few  days  to  come  and 
see  him  again.  He  is  young,  and  his  wound 
being  now  properly  dressed,  there  is  every  hope 
for  him.” 

Then,  giving  full  directions  in  regard  to  both 
cases,  he  left,  taking  with  him  one  of  the  Boers, 
as  agreed. 

They  arrived  at  Carr’s  place  about  sundown. 
The  medicine  chest  was  brought  into  requisition, 
and  two  large  bottles  of  medicine,  besides  sundry 
other  articles,  were  put  into  one  of  the  saddle- 
bags, while  in  the  other  Carr  placed  a few  little 
things  for  making  delicacies,  which  he  knew  they 
were  not  likely  to  have  on  their  farm. 

“Have  you  any  fruit,  Com  Frantz?”  asked 
Carr  of  the  Boer,  who  was  hastily  partaking  of 
some  supper,  while  his  horse  was  being  fed  and 
refreshed  for  the  journey  back. 

“ Hot  much,  Mr.  Carr ; there  were  so  man) 
men  to  eat  it.  The  oranges,  and  even  the 
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lemons,  are  all  gone,  and  so  are  the  New  Year 
plums.  I Jcorralled  half-a-dozen  grapes  this 
morning  for  poor  old  Hans.” 

“ Well,  I will  put  a few  oranges  and  lemons 
up  if  you  can  carry  them.  The  Doctor  says 
they  will  be  good  to  make  cooling  drinks  of,  but 
you  must  keep  them  for  the  wounded  men,  for 
there  are  only  a few  that  I kept  on  the  trees  in 
case  of  sickness  ; but  there  are  more  at  Colonel 
Herbert’s  farm,  and  I will  get  some  and  send 
them  when  the  doctor  goes  to  see  the  two 
patients.” 

“ Is  not  Colonel  Herbert  in  Pretoria  ? ” 

“ He  is,”  replied  Carr,  looking  at  the  Boer, 
and  remembering  what  Klaas  Boy  had  told  him ; 
“ but  he  would  be  glad  for  any  sick  man  to  have 
the  fruit.  I have  put  a friend  up  there  to  look 
after  it,  or  else  the  blacks  would  have  eaten  it 
all,  and  there  would  have  been  none  to  offer  you.” 
“ Mr.  Carr,  have  you  an  enemy  amongst  your 
own  people  ? ” asked  the  Boer. 

“I  do  not  know  that  I have  an  enemy  in  the 
Transvaal,  Com  Frantz  — either  Dutch,  English, 
or  black  man.” 

The  man  looked  thoughtful,  but  no  more  was 
said  on  the  subject. 
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Two  days  after  this,  Dr.  Fall  paid  another 
visit  to  the  Boers’  laager,  taking  with  him  a 
fresh  supply,  both  of  medicine  and  fruit,  and,  as 
he  rode  up  to  the  house,  he  saw  one  of  the 
coloured  men  whom  he  had  frequently  noticed 
hanging  about  the  Intelligence  Department  in 
Pretoria.  He  did  not  let  the  man  see  that  he 
had  recognised  him,  nor  did  he  of  course  intend 
to  remark  upon  the  circumstance  in  any  way, 
knowing  that  these  men  were  often  about  the 
country  upon  special  service  ; but,  upon  entering 
the  voorhuis,  the  first  thing  that  struck  him  was 
seeing  the  Irish  secretary  with  a letter  in  his 
hand,  which  was  written  upon  pale  pink  note- 
paper.  Now,  while  in  Pretoria,  he  had  one  day 
been  in  a store  when  Davies  came  in  to  purchase 
a packet  of  note-paper,  which  he  had  taken  away 
with  him  ; and  not  until  after  the  store  was 
closed  for  the  day,  and  the  storekeeper  had 
returned  to  camp,  did  he  notice  that  he  had  had 
pale  pink  note-paper  given  to  him  instead  of 
white,  and  had  laughingly  remarked  upon  the 
circumstance  to  those  he  met  in  the  evening. 
Dr.  Fall  had  seen  him  writing  upon  it  subse- 
quently— “ Notes  of  the  Siege,”  he  said  ; and 
had  received  a note  from  him  also  written  upon 
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it.  So,  remembering  the  Kaffir  he  had  seen 
outside,  he  came  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that 
Davies,  and  no  other,  was  the  sender  of  the 
letter.  Shaking  hands  with  the  Boers  congre- 
gated  in  the  voorhuis,  he  walked  up  to  the  table, 
where  the  Irishman  sat  with  the  letter  in  his 
hand  ; and,  taking  out  of  his  pocket  the  note  he 
had  received  the  evening  before  he  left  Pretoria, 
said  : “ Does  Davies  say  anything  to  you  about 
the  Herberts  ? ” 

“We  don’t  call  him  by  that  name  here,”  said 
the  Irishman,  laughing  ; “ but  sure  that  same 
doesn’t  signify  to  you,  at  all.  Yes,  he  says  he’s 
makin’  love  to  a rich  widder  that’s  living  with 
them.  I hope  she  ain’t  a flame  of  yours  ? ” 

“ Confound  his  impudence  ! And  you  may 
say  I said  so  when  you  write  to  him,  if  you 
like.” 

Both  the  patients  appeared  to  be  progressing 
favourably,  and  their  friends  were  proportionately 
grateful  to  the  Doctor,  and  also  to  Mr.  Carr.  It 
had  been  Doctor  Fall’s  intention,  upon  returning 
from  his  visit  to  the  Boers,  to  go  direct  to 
Graham’s,  but  so  uneasy  did  he  feel  concerning 
the  letter  received  from  Davies,  which  he  felt 
sure  contained  something  the  Dutchmen  con- 
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sidered  of  importance,  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  risk  everything,  and  endeavour  to  get 
into  Pretoria,  believing  he  could  get  out  again 
with  his  pass  the  same  night.  He  thought  it 
probable  that  some  attack  upon  a laager  had 
been  contemplated  ; that  Davies  had  given  the 
Boers  notice  of  this,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
troops  and  volunteers  employed  would  fall  into  a 
regular  trap,  set  for  them,  as  they  had  done  in 
the  Bronker’s  Spruit  affair. 

He  had  some  distance  to  ride  across  country 
before  reaching  the  main  road — and  there,  to  his 
great  surprise,  he  found  Carr,  who  had  off-saddled 
by  the  roadside,  and  was  waiting  for  him.  He 
was  soon  put  in  possession  of  the  intelligence 
that  Davies  was  really  in  correspondence  with 
the  Boers,  and  of  the  fears  the  Doctor  enter- 
tained regarding  the  effects  of  his  treachery  ; 
and,  lastly,  of  the  intention  he  himself  had 
formed  of  going  in  to  the  camp  to  give  some 
warning. 

Here  Carr  interposed.  He  was  longing  for  an 
excuse  to  try  to  get  into  Pretoria  again,  and 
insisted  upon  undertaking  the  mission  himself. 
He  had  a double  motive,  for  he  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  Mary  being  subject  to  the 
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impertinent  attentions  of  this  adventurer  and 
traitor.  Besides  which,  he  had  come  round  by 
way  of  Graham’s  farm,  and  had  told  them  the 
Doctor  would  be  there  that  night,  and  he  knew 
they  would  all  be  anxious  if  he  did  not  turn  up. 
Dr.  Fall,  therefore,  started  on  his  way,  hoping 
to  reach  Weigel egen  before  their  supper  time  ; 
while  Carr,  after  resting  a short  time  longer, 
departed  upon  his  mission. 

As  he  was  about  to  enter  a drift  or  ford  of  a 
river,  the  banks  of  which  were  wooded  with 
mimosas,  he  was  challenged  by  two  Dutchmen, 
one  of  whom,  he  was  glad  to  find,  was  Frantz, 
the  Boer  who  had  been  at  his  house  but  a few 
days  previously.  They  were  soon  satisfied,  quite 
enjoying  the  idea  of  his  wanting  to  get  a sight 
of  his  sweetheart.  And  about  a mile  further  on 
he  overtook  a Kaffir,  who  proved  to  be  the  same 
man  he  had  fallen  in  with  the  night  of  his  last 
visit  to  Pretoria.  The  man  knew  him  well,  but 
whether  or  no  he  had  been  the  bearer  of  Davies’ 
letter  that  morning  Carr  did  not  inquire,  for  he 
thought  it  better  to  appear  ignorant  of  the 
matter.  The  man  readily  promised  to  deliver  a 
note  to  the  Colonel  commanding  the  forces,  and 
Carr  ensured  his  doing  so  by  telling  him  that  he 
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would  ask  that  he  might  have  an  extra  allowance 
of  tobacco.  He  then  wrote  upon  a leaf  of  his 
pocket  book  : — 

“If  you  have  made  public  any  plans,  change 
them. — B.  Carr.” 

Should  this  by  any  mischance  fall  into  the  wrong 
hands,  it  would  only  leave  matters  as  they  were 
before  ; whilst  should  the  man  fulfil  his  promise, 
and  the  note  reach  its  destination,  it  might  avert 
mischief,  even  should  he  through  any  untoward 
circumstance  be  unable  to  carry  out  his  own 
intention  of  getting  into  the  camp,  for  he  re- 
membered that,  although  he  might  effect  an 
entrance  into  the  deserted  town,  his  farther 
progress  might  possibly  be  barred  through  the 
stupidity  or  obstinacy  of  a couple  of  sentinels,  or 
not  be  achieved  till  too  late. 

Still,  he  knew  that  if  he  were  once  past  the 
Dutch  cordon,  he  ought  to  have  no  difficulty,  so 
he  rode  on  in  order  to  have  broad  daylight  for 
his  purpose. 

He  was  not  far  from  Pretoria  now,  and  quite 
close  to  another  drift,  where  he  should  doubtless 
find  some  of  the  Carabineers.  It  was  strange,  he 
thought,  that  he  had  met  with  no  English  patrol 
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party  yet.  The  Boer  wachte  was  kept  with 
more  precision.  He  walked  his  horse  through 
the  rich  belt  of  trees  and  underwood  which 
fringed  the  river,  looking  in  vain  for  the  sentries 
who  ought  to  have  been  there. 

Ah ! surely  he  saw  a man  behind  that  bush  ! 
lie  called  : no  answer,  he  must  have  been  mis- 
taken. He  should  certainly  find  the  sentries  on 
the  other  side  of  the  drift. 

The  river,  on  account  of  the  rains  which  had 
fallen  higher  up-country,  was  slightly  swollen, 
and  he  looked  well  to  see  if  it  were  safe  to 
cross,  thinking  perhaps  that  this  was  the  reason 
why  no  guards  were  posted  on  the  outer  side. 

He  soon  satisfied  himself  upon  that  point, 
and,  taking  his  feet  from  the  stirrups,  so  that,  if 
the  water  should  prove  so  deep  that  the  horse 
would  have  to  swim,  he  might  the  more  readily 
slip  off  behind,  he  rode  into  the  ri  ver. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
where  the  current  was  strongest,  a rifle  bullet, 
fired  by  an  unseen  hand  from  the  bank  he  had 
just  left,  without  word  of  challenge  or  warning, 
struck  him,  and  he  fell.  One  moment  he  was 
resting  upon  his  horse’s  neck,  the  next  he  had 
fallen  from  the  saddle  into  the  roaring,  rushing 
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current,  and  was  being  borne  rapidly  down  the 
stream. 

The  horse,  affrighted,  turned  and  galloped  out 
of  the  river  by  the  way  it  had  entered  the  drift. 

As  the  torrent  bore  the  body  past  a high 
bank,  a tall,  handsome  man,  with  hat  slouched 
over  his  forehead,  kneeling  down  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  overhanging  rock,  with  rifle  to 
shoulder  ready  to  shoot  again  if  he  found  his 
work  not  complete,  exclaimed  : — “ Dead  as  a 
door  nail ! Those  fellows  will  be  coming  back 
from  their  fool’s  errand.  Ha ! ha ! I managed 
that  well,  sending  them  off  to  the  cattle.  Better 
not  fire  again  : they  may  hear  it  this  time.  I 
thought  that  meddling  Doctor  would  not  rest 
after  finding  out  through  Isobani  that  I was  in 
correspondence  with  the  Boers.  But  now  I come 
to  think  of  it,  that  face  was  not  the  Doctor’s  after 
all ! Whose  ? Whose  ? I have  seen  it  lately. 
Mr.  Carr’s?  Yes,  that  was  it.  Well,  he  at  all 
events  is  out  of  my  way,  although  I did  not 
mean  the  shot  for  him ; but  one  more  or  less, 
what  matters  it  ? Tra-la,  la-la.  Tra-la,  la-la, 
la-la.  All’s  fair  in  love  and  war.” 
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ERBERT,”  said  the  military  officer  in 


command,  “ do  you  know  anyone  of  the 
name  of  Carr  ? Here’s  a Kaffir  who  has  been  out- 
side, and  he  says  this  scrap  was  given  by  someone 
you  know  very  well.” 

“I  know  Carr — Brandon  Carr — very  well 
indeed.  What  does  he  say  ? ” 

“ ‘ If  you  have  made  public  any  plans,  change 
them.—  B.  Carr/  That  is  what  he  writes  on  this 
paper,”  replied  the  other.  “ But  here’s  the 
Kaffir.” 

“ Oh,  that  used  to  be  one  of  Carr’s  men,”  said 
Colonel  Herbert.  “ Where  did  you  see  the 
Master,  W etu  ? ” 

“ About  half  an  hour  the  other  side  of  the 
Drift,  Sieur,”  replied  the  man.  “ The  Master 
was  coming  in  himself,  but  he  said  if  he  did  not 
Sfet  in  here  first,  the  Masters  must  see  what  he 
wrote  there.  It  was  very  particular.” 
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“All  right,  Wetu.  Now,  mind,  if  you  say 
nothing  of  this  to  anyone,  black  or  white,  you 
may  come  to  see  me  this  time  to-morrow  evening, 
and  I will  give  you  the  tobacco  that  I see  is 
mentioned  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper ; but  I 
shall  know  if  you  don’t  hold  your  tongue.  Who 
went  out  with  you  this  morning  ? ” 

“ Isobani,  sir;  but  he  was  back  long  before  me.” 
“You  may  go,  Wetu,”  said  the  commanding 
officer.  Then,  as  the  man  moved  off,  turning  to 
Colonel  Herbert,  he  said : — “ I have  long 
suspected  that  our  movements  are  communicated 
to  the  Boers  by  some  means.  You  see,  they 
have  so  many  friends  and  sympathisers  in  the 
camp,  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.” 

“ It  is  quite  evident  that  Carr  has  obtained 
knowledge  of  treachery,  somehow,”  replied  the 
Colonel.  “ He  is  loyal  to  the  backbone ; but 
the  Dutchmen  are  all  very  fond  of  him,  and  he 
may  have  heard  of  something  through  some  of 
them.” 

“ The  arrangement  was  for  a sortie  to  take  place 
at  four  o’clock  to-morrow  morning.  I will  say 
nothing  of  alteration  until  the  last  moment ; and 
another  time  I will  be  more  chary  of  making  my 
plans  known,” 
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“ I suppose  Carr  changed  his  mind,  and  did 
not  come  on,  or  he  would  have  been  here  before 
now,”  remarked  Colonel  Herbert. 

“Yes,  or  he  may  have  been  turned  back  by  a 
Boer  patrol,”  replied  the  other. 

All  round  Pretoria,  wherever  there  was  a 
Dutch  farm  or  outspan  place  that  was  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  Boer  laagers  had  been  formed, 
at  distances  varying  from  two  to  twenty  miles 
from  the  town,  thus  completely  investing  the 
place. 

One  of  the  largest  of  these  on  the  eastern  side 
had  been  the  one  selected  for  attack  in  the 
present  instance.  Therefore,  early  in  the 
morning,  as  if  no  change  of  plan  had  been  made, 
a party  of  Carabineers  and  Engineers  were  sent 
off  in  that  direction.  At  some  distance  from  the 
camp,  a few  rocks  blown  up  confirmed  the  Boers, 
belonging  to  other  and  more  distant  laagers,  in 
the  belief  that  the  engagement  had  already 
commenced.  Commandoes  of  Boers  might  have 
been  seen  behind  every  ridge,  moving  rapidly  up 
in  that  direction,  while  a large  enough  ambuscade 
lay  ready  in  a “spruit”  to  attack  and  annihilate 
the  whole  of  the  Pretorian  force  the  moment  the 
last  man  should  have  passed  the  given  line. 
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In  the  dim  light  of  that  misty  morning  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
number  of  those  marching  on,  but  great  must 
have  been  their  disappointment  and  subsequent 
consternation  when  the  Carabineers,  just  as  they 
were  provokingly  within  rifle  range,  all  at  once 
made  a detour , and  galloped  round  in  time  to 
form  the  reserve  of  what  the  Boers  afterwards 
discovered  to  be  the  main  body  of  troops,  who 
had  passed  through  the  town  of  Pretoria,  and 
successfully  attacked  a laager  on  the  western  or 
opposite  side. 

Thus  was  ensured  the  utter  failure  of  the  scheme 
so  treacherously  initiated  by  Davies. 

To  the  traitor  himself  the  mystery  concerning 
the  change  of  plan  was  great ; he  could  not 
understand  it.  Was  it  chance  ? Or  could  the 
authorities  by  any  possibility  have  been  made 
aware  that  notice  of  their  movements  had  been 
communicated  to  the  Boers  ? After  Isobani  had 
met  him  at  the  Drift,  and  told  him  that  he  had 
seen  the  Doctor,  and  when  he  found  from  the 
Irishman’s  note  that  he  was  known,  lie  thought 
Dr.  Fall  would  try  to  come  in ; but  it  was  quite 
evident  that  Carr  had  meant  to  do  so  instead. 
He  felt  sure  that  none  of  the  Herbert  party 
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either  expected  Carr  or  Fall,  or  suspected  him  in 
any  way.  He  believed  himself  quite  secure  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned.  But  he  must  make 
haste,  and,  if  possible,  marry  the  widow  before 
the  siege  was  up,  and  then  get  off  with  the  first 
rush.  Not  that  he  cared  for  her  very  much  ; 
she  was  certainly  beautiful,  but  it  was  to  him  a 
cold,  haughty  style  of  beauty,  very  different 
from  that  of  the  sad  and  lovely  girl  whom  he 
remembered  on  the  Diamond  Fields,  asking  him 
if  he  knew  one  John  Ford.  For,  possibly,  the 
reader  may  before  this  have  divined  that  Dicks 
and  Davies,  or  Dick  Davies,  with  an  alias  of 
Reikardt  for  the  Dutchmen,  were  all  names  for 
one  and  the  same  person. 

Ah ! yes.  He  had  done  something  towards 
putting  Ford  out  of  the  way,  as  well  as  Carr. 

He  wondered  whether  she  had  ever  looked  as 
coldly  and  haughtily  upon  Carr  as  she  had  upon 
him.  He  would  give  the  world  to  humble  her 
pride  towards  himself.  Not  that  he  cared  for  the 
proud  creature — Johanna  Van  Aardt  was  a 
thousand  times  more  to  his  fancy.  But  humble 
Mrs.  Ford  he  would.  She  should  marry  him, 
whether  she  liked  him  or  not.  Her  money,  at 
all  events,  would  keep  him  in  feather  to  the  end 
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of  the  chapter.  He  could  not  afford  to  consider 
Johanna  in  the  matter,  and  as  to  Nonnie — poor 
little  Nonnie  ! — far  away  on  the  lonely  farm 
beyond  Lydenberg,  he  had  no  thought  for  her ; 
that  passage  in  his  life  he  passed  by  as  if  it  had 
never  been.  He  had  been  married  to  her,  and 
their  names  stood  together  in  the  registry  of  the 
old  Dutch  Kerke,  but  the  name  that  stood  for 
his  was  a false  name,  and  hers,  at  his  instigation, 
had  been  signed  but  in  part.  She  had  been  all 
very  well  for  the  time  ; he  could  not  understand 
now  how  it  was  that  he  had  spent  so  many 
months  with  her,  for  certainly  she  would  not  do 
to  compare  either  with  the  cold  loveliness  of 
Mary  Ford,  or  the  warm  beauty  of  Johanna  Van 
Aardt. 

These  thoughts,  and  a thousand  others,  passed 
through  his  mind  as  he  came  down  from  Fort 
Commeline — a commanding  position  to  which  he 
had  climbed  some  hours  before,  in  order  to  watch, 
as  far  as  he  could,  the  operations  of  the  various 
parties  in  the  field. 

As  he  neared  the  camp  it  looked  like  a 
deserted  place.  The  sun  was  shedding  its  rays 
with  full  vigour  upon  the  white  tents,  marquees, 
and  waggons — the  occupants  of  all  keeping  well 
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within  the  shelter  which  the  canvas  afforded. 
A few  coloured  servants  might  be  seen  here  and 
there,  sitting  in  groups  on  the  shady  side  of  a 
tent,  or  under  a waggon.  But  he  walked  from 
the  gaol  yard,  on  through  the  military  lines  to 
the  convent  and  large  waggon  laager,  without 
meeting  a single  white  person  besides  the  sentries. 
At  last,  just  as  he  had  passed  the  waggon 
belonging  to  the  Jevrouw  Van  Aardt,  he  heard 
a soft  voice  saying  in  Dutch  : — 

“ You  are  wandering  about  like  a ghost,  when 
everyone  else  is  quiet!  What  are  you  looking  for 
— and  what  are  you  thinking  of  ? ” 

Lifting  a heavy  curtain  that  hung  from  the 
side  of  the  waggon,  which,  with  others  around, 
had  transformed  the  space  underneath  into  a 
much  cooler  chamber  than  the  waggon  itself,  he 
said  : — 

“Ah!  young  Nooij,  I was  looking  for  a cool 
place  like  this  ; and  I was  thinking  only — as  I 
am  always  thinking — of  the  one  who  seems  to 
have  this  cool  place  all  to  herself.  May  I come 
in?” 

“ Yes,  for  a little  while ; but  you  must  not 
stay  long,  or  mother  will  wake  up  and  scold  me.” 
“ Scold  you ! That  would  be  impossible ! 
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People  only  scold  those  who  are  ugly ; but  no 
one  could  scold  you.” 

“ Ah ! but  they  do,  though,”  exclaimed 
Johanna. 

“ No,  no,”  said  he,  taking  her  hand  and  holding 
it  tightly  towards  him,  as  he  peered  closely  into 
her  face — “ you  are  too too ” 

“ Too  what  ? ” said  she,  blushing,  and  trying 
to  free  her  hand. 

“ Too  beautiful,  too  bewitching  — lovely, 

sweetest  Johanna  ! do  not  take  your  hand  away  ; 
I must  have  it.”  Saying  which  he  drew  her 
towards  him  with  his  other  arm,  and  putting  the 
imprisoned  hand  to  his  lips,  kissed  it  passionately 
again  and  again. 

“ Take  care,”  she  said,  in  a half-frightened 
whisper,  “ you  must  not  do  that.  It  is  not  our 
custom ; I shall  call  out,  and  they  will  wake.” 

“ It  is  my  custom.  Is  it  my  fault  that  you 
are  so  beautiful  ? There  is  your  hand,  but” — 
drawing  her  closer  still,  and  turning  her  face 
towards  his  own — “ I will  have  one  kiss  of  your 
beautiful  lips,  if  I die  for  it ! ” 

She  tried  to  turn  her  face  away,  but  it  was 
too  late,  and  the  young  girl’s  pure  lips  had  been 
polluted  by  the  touch  of  a murderer — a villain 
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of  the  deepest  dye.  She  was  trembling  from 
head  to  foot  with  excitement  and  fear,  and  yet 
she  dared  not  call  out — the  tents  and  waggons 
were  all  so  close  that  it  would  have  created  a. 
scandal. 

“ Sweet  love  ! Say  you  are  not  angry  with 
me.  I was  mad,  but  it  was  your  beauty  made 
me  so.” 

“ I am  angry,”  murmured  poor  Johanna. 

“ Do  not  say  it.  I will  go  and  shoot  myself — - 
indeed  I will.” 

“ No,  no,  you  must  not.  Oh  ! you  would  not 
be  so  wicked.” 

“ Then  say  you  are  not  angry  with  me.” 

“ I am  not  angry,  but  you  must  never  do  so 
again,”  said  she. 

His  only  answer  was  another  long  passionate 
kiss. 

“ Hannie  ! Hannie  ! ” called  out  her  mother, 
from  the  interior  of  the  waggon,  evidently  just 
awakening  from  her  afternoon  siesta.  “ Why 
are  you  sleeping  so  late  ? The  tea  ought  to  be 
ready  by  this  time.” 

Davies  took  his  departure,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Catchij  with  the  tea-kettle,  while  Johanna, 
poor  child,  although  intoxicated  with  vanity, 
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was  tasting  her  first  experience  of  bitter  shame  at 
any  man’s  having  dared  to  take  such  a liberty 
with  her.  What  would  her  mother  say  if  she 
knew  of  it,  and  her  cousin  Jacobus  ? She  had 
always  loved  her  cousin  ’Cobus,  and  so  she  did 
now  ; but  how  quiet  and  tame  that  cousinly 
sort  of  love  seemed  when  compared  with  the 
passionate  love  of  this  stranger. 

Meantime  the  object  of  her  thoughts  walked 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  small  separate  en- 
campment belonging  to  the  Herberts,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  an  invitation  to  their  afternoon 
tea  or  dinner. 

“ Dear  Mrs.  Herbert,”  said  Mary,  “ here  comes 
that  man  Davies.  Please  don’t  ask  him  to  stay.” 

“Just  as  you  like,  Mary.  I only  invite  him 
at  any  time  because  he  came  first  with  Dr.  Fall, 
and  seemed  to  be  somewhat  of  an  admirer  of 
yours.” 

“ I can  dispense  with  his  admiration,  and  I 
know  he  is  no  friend  of  the  Doctor’s,”  said  Mary  ; 
“ for  he  acted  a brotherly  part,  and  warned  me 
against  having  too  much  to  do  with  the  man  : 
not  that  it  was  needful,  for  there  is  something 
peculiarly  repellent  to  me  about  him.” 

Davies,  not  getting  the  desired  invitation  at 
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Mrs.  Herbert’s  tent,  went  off  to  the  quarters  of 
the  Carabineers  and  Nourse’s  Horse,  to  hear 
what  gossip  he  could  of  the  morning’s  engage- 
ment. 

“Well,  what  luck?”  he  asked  of  one  of  the 
young  volunteers.  “ Hope  you  have  all  come 
back  safe  and  sound.” 

“ With  the  exception  of  a few  bullet  holes  that 
will  bear  patching  we  have ; but  it’s  no  thanks 
to  some  thieving  Dutchman,  calling  himself  a 
Loyal  Boer,  that  our  bones  are  not  at  this 
moment  being  picked  by  the  Aasvogels  (vultures). 
The  Boers,  from  information  received,  as  the 
detectives  say,  were  fully  prepared  to  take  us  all 
in  a trap  most  cunningly  devised,  which  we  only 
escaped  by  turning  round  when  within  an  ace  of 
being  made  potted  game.” 

“ How  did  they  find  out  that  the  Boers  knew 
you  were  coming  ? ” asked  Davies. 

“ Lor  what  an  innocent  it  is  ! ” exclaimed 
one  of  the  young  Carabineers ; “ as  if  we  were 
told  where  our  commanders  obtained  their  in- 
telligence. Perhaps  he’d  like  to  know  who  gives 
the  Boers  theirs  ; it  would  be  much  better  worth 
knowing.  I shouldn’t  mind  having  a shot  at 
that  traitor  myself.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


THE  ENEMY  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

COON  after  Carr  had  passed  the  two  Boers  on 
^ his  way  to  Pretoria,  and  while  old  Frantz 
was  still  sounding  his  praises  as  one  of  the 
kindest-hearted  Englishmen  that  he  knew,  Jaco- 
bus de  Smidt  rode  up. 

“ Gui’n  avond,  Oom  Frantz  ! As  I came  up 
I thought  I saw  a cloud  of  dust  in  the  dis- 
tance, as  of  some  one  riding  fast.  Has  anyone 
passed  ? ” 

This  question  to  English  ears  might  sound 
strange,  but  in  the  Transvaal,  at  such  a time,  it 
is  certain  that  the  “ Waacht  ” might  have  stood 
for  davs  without  seeing  anyone  pass  by. 

**  The  Sieur  Carr,”  replied  Frantz,  “ has  gone 
into  Pretoria,  to  see  a lady,  I think.” 

“ Mrs.  Ford  is  the  one  he  would  go  to  see. 
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I wish  I had  known  about  his  going  into  the 
camp.  I should  like  to  have  sent  a message  to 
Tanta  Van  Aardt.” 

Jacobus  had  been  talking  with  the  two  Boers 
about  half  an  hour,  when  they  were  startled  by 
seeing  a riderless  horse  galloping  towards  them. 
The  three  men  formed  a semicircle  to  stop  its 
progress ; and  upon  Jacobus  calling  to  it  by 
name,  the  animal  allowed  itself  to  be  caught  by 
him. 

“It  is  the  horse  that  Mr.  Carr  lent  me  the 
night  mine  was  bitten  by  a snake,”  said  ’Cobus. 
“ What  can  have  happened  to  him  ? ” 

“ The  bridle  is  still  on  the  neck : he  did  not 
dismount,”  remarked  one  of  the  Boers. 

“ The  river  came  down  this  morning ; perhaps 
lie  has  been  washed  off  the  saddle,”  said  the 
other.  “ Let  us  ride  hard  towards  that  point 
where  the  stream  takes  a turn.  He  may  have 
been  able  to  catch  at  one  of  the  trees,  or  a rock 
may  have  stopped  him.” 

Jacobus  and  old  Frantz,  whose  horses  were 
both  ready  saddled,  were  soon  at  the  place 
spoken  of,  and  there,  sure  enough,  in  the  midst 
of  a mass  of  thorn  bushes  and  river  grass  that 
had  been  washed  out  by  the  force  of  the  freshet, 
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they  saw  entangled  what  was  to  all  appearance 
the  dead  body  of  Brandon  Carr. 

“ Allamaghtig  ! ” exclaimed  Frantz.  “ Maar 
dat  spuijt  mij  ! That  grieves  me.” 

Jacobus  said  nothing ; but,  leaping  down  the 
bank,  he  went  straight  into  the  water  to  where 
the  whole  mass  had  been  left  on  one  side  by  the 
eddying  torrent  at  the  sharp  turn  of  the  river  ; 
and,  with  some  trouble,  disengaged  the  body, 
and  got  it  upon  the  bank.  Their  first  idea  was 
to  take  it  into  the  camp  under  a fiag  of  truce, 
explaining  how  they  had  found  it,  and,  in  all 
probability,  this  would  have  been  done,  had  not 
the  river,  even  within  the  time  that  they  had 
been  on  its  banks,  received  such  a large  accession 
to  its  torrent  from  another  mountain  freshet  as 
rendered  it  extremely  hazardous  to  cross  with 
the  encumberance  of  such  a burden. 

The  face  and  hands  were  covered  with  scratches 
and  cuts  from  thorns  and  pointed  rocks ; but  it 
was  not  until  some  time  after  they  had  been 
doing  their  best  to  revive  the  body  from  the 
effects  of  drowning,  that  they  discovered  it  had 
been  wounded  by  a rifle  bullet,  evidently  fired 
from  above,  as  the  bullet,  after  causing  a long 
incised  wound  at  the  back  of  the  head,  had 
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entered  the  shoulder  of  the  bridle  arm  and  passed 
out  just  below,  carrying  into  the  shoulder  wound 
a small  portion  of  hair. 

Old  Frantz  passed  his  finger  down  the 
furrow-like  opening  in  the  flesh,  to  endeavour 
to  find  out  whether  the  skull  had  sustained 
any  fracture.  This  caused  the  wound  to  bleed 
afresh. 

“ Ach  ! Got  bedank  1 The  carle  lives.  A 
dead  body  does  not  bleed  like  that ! ” exclaimed 
the  old  Boer. 

And  in  truth  Carr  soon  opened  his  eyes,  sighed, 
and  closed  them  again,  whilst  his  pulse  soon  gave 
signs  of  life.  Meanwhile  they  busied  themselves 
in  binding  up  the  wounds  as  well  as  they  could 
with  handkerchiefs. 

By  the  time  they  had  done  this,  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  they  had  to  devise  some  means  of 
getting  Carr  to  the  nearest  house.  Having  their 
horses  to  take  care  of,  they  could  not  carry  him 
on  foot,  so  he  was  lifted  on  to  ’Cobus  de  Smidt’s 
pony — old  Frantz  holding  him  carefully  as  he 
rode  on  one  side,  while  Jacobus  walked  on  the 
other  to  keep  the  pony  from  swerving.  In  this 
way  they  conveyed  him  to  a laager  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  town  as  the  one  where 
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Dr.  Fall  had  attended  the  wounded  Boers,  hut 
in  a different  direction. 

This  was  at  the  instance  of  old  Frantz,  who, 
moreover,  cautioned  Jacobus  against  mentioning 
the  name  of  Carr  before  the  Irish  secretary,  if  he 
went  to  Wilgeboom,  as  he  had  a suspicion  that 
either  that  man,  or  his  friend,  Reikardt,  had 
some  secret  grudge  against  the  wounded  man. 

Jacobus,  also,  preferred  taking  Carr  to  the 
farm  they  were  now  approaching,  as  it  belonged 
to  a relative  of  his  own,  and  was,  at  the  same 
time,  nearer  to  the  particular  laager  to  which  he 
himself  was  attached. 

Here  he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
women,  all  the  men,  as  we  know,  having  to  be  in 
readiness  for  an  expected  attack  on  the  morrow. 

But  they  were  not  allowed  to  leave  him  with- 
out a protest — the  Boer  commander  of  the  laager 
demanding  gruffly  why  they  brought  their 
wounded  men  there,  and  suggesting  that  it 
would  be  far  better  to  put  a bullet  through  his 
head  while  still  in  an  unconscious  state  ; for,  if 
he  had  not  been  shot  by  Boers,  by  whom  had 
he  been  shot  ? As  to  those  verdomnde 
Rooibaatchij’s  (soldiers),  it  would  be  a joke  if 
they  could  shoot  their  own  friends,  when  they 
2fc> 
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didn’t  know  how  to  shoot  their  enemies.  The 
English  brutes — he  only  wished  he  had  the 
power  of  blowing  them  all  to  atoms  with  one 
shot — he’d  do  it  quickly  enough  ! 

“ Never  mind  the  Rooibaatchij’s,  Oom 
Nicholas,”  said  Jacobus  ; “ I will  help  you 
against  them  to-morrow  ; but  this  is  my  friend, 
and  Oom  Frantz’s  too,  and  he  must  be  taken  care 
of.  As  soon  as  I can,  I will  get  the  Doctor  to 
come  and  see  him.” 

“ Where  will  you  get  a doctor,  I should  like 
to  know  ? Perhaps  out  of  your  precious  English 
school  at  Pretoria  ! ” 

“ Nay,  nay,  Oom  ; they  can’t  make  doctors 
there.  But  there  is  an  English  doctor,  who  has 
been  attending  our  men  at  Wilgeboom , he  will 
come.” 

“ It  seems  to  me  you  know  too  much  about 
the  English  altogether,  young  man,”  said 
Nicholas. 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? ” demanded 
Jacobus,  angrily,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height  of  six  feet  four. 

“ Come,  come,  Nicholas,”  said  old  Frantz  ; 
“you  let  ’Cobus  alone.  He  has  done  good' work, 
and  so  he  will  again ; besides,  it  ill  becomes 
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those  who  are  fighting  for  one  cause,  to  quarrel 
with  each  other.  It  was  I who  got  this  good 
doctor  to  see  old  Hans  and  the  poor  widow 
Fourie’s  son.  And  it  was  this  very  Mynheer 
that  gave  me  the  medicines  and  the  fruit  every 
day  to  make  them  well ; and  yet  you  grumble 
at  having  him  here,  and  want  to  shoot  him  like 
a dog.  Out  upon  you,  man  ! It  is  such  as  you 
who  make  the  Englishmen  accuse  us  of  barbari- 
ties ? ” 

“ Who  cares  what  they  think  ! I wish  they 
were  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — and  the 
verdomnde  swaart  goecle  (black  folk)  with  them. 
I hate  the  English  ! One  of  them  in  a country 
is,  as  the  Bible  says,  1 Like  a dead  fly  in  a pot  of 
ointment ; it  maketh  the  whole  to  stink  ’.” 

“ I didn’t  know  that  applied  to  Englishmen  in 
particular,”  remarked  Jacobus,  with  a sarcastic 
smile. 

“Hold  your  tongue,  my  boy,”  said  old  Frantz; 
“the  less  said  the  better.  Nicholas  is  savage  to- 
night ; but  Mr.  Carr  will  be  all  right  with  Tanta 
and  the  other  women.” 

“ I shall  take  Mr.  Carr’s  horse  with  me,”  said 
’Cobus,  as  they  left,  “ and  ride  over  to  his  place 
to-night ; for  I think  there  must  be  something 
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wrong  with  the  brain,  or  he  would  be  able  to 
speak  and  recognise  us  by  this  time.  I hope 
they  will  be  able  to  get  him  away  from  here 
soon. 

“ If  they  cannot  move  him,  'Cobus,  don’t  you 
trouble  yourself.  Nicholas  and  his  small 
commando  of  Hartebeeste  Boers  shall  do  duty 
somewhere  else.  I can  see  the  poor  Tanta  is 
heartily  tired  of  them  all.  The  place  belongs  to 
your  people,  and  not  to  them  ; but  that’s  the 
worst  of  it,  in  a time  like  this  one  has  quite  as 
much  to  put  up  with,  from  low  seditious  fellows 
of  that  sort,  who  come  up  hoping  to  get  a drove 
of  cattle  to  take  back  among  them,  as  from  one’s 
own  natural  enemies.  That  fellow  has  been  a 
rebel  to  every  government  and  President  we  have 
had,  long  before  the  English  came  : and  is  never 
easy  unless  he  can  make  everyone  about  him  as 
bad  as  himself.  He  and  his  people  are  for  ever 
getting  up  quarrels  with  the  natives  in  their  part 
of  the  country,  for  the  sake  of  taking  their  cattle 
and  the  children.” 

'“That’s  what  it  is  makes  the  English  say  we 
Boers  will  have  slaves,”  remarked  ’Cobus  ; “ but 
it’s  not  true.  My  father  and  I give  decent 
wages  to  our  people,  and  we  always  find  them 
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willing  to  work  for  us,  inboeking  or  no  in- 
boeking.” 

“ Ay ! but  that’s  not  the  case  everywhere. 
For  instance,  where  Nicholas  comes  from,  the 
Bushmen  are  like  wild  rats.  They  live  in  holes 
in  the  ground,  and  only  come  out  for  food  : and 
then  they  are  very  mischievous  and  wicked  with 
their  poisoned  arrows,  so  that  even  the  Hotten- 
tots, who  are  their  nearest  kin,  won't  stay  and 
work  near  them  if  they  can  help  it.  And  as 
to  the  Swazies,  they  hate  them.  But  you  see 
the  Boers  ‘ must  have  servants,’  and  if  the) 
can’t  get  them  by  fair  means  they  will  by  foul. 
You  are  too  young  to  know  much  of  what  was 
done  in  my  day ; but,  anyway,  we  did  not  go 
about  it  in  the  cruel  manner  that  this  old 
Nicholas  and  his  lot  do.  It  would  make  your 
blood  run  cold  if  you  heard  some  of  their  stories. 
You  know  I am  not  one  to  take  the  side  of  the 
blacks,  as  the  English  pretend  to  do  (although 
some  of  them  kick  the  creatures  about  like  balls). 
I believe  God  in  his  goodness  put  the  black 
schepsels  upon  this  earth  that  they  might  be 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  white 
Christian  menschen  ; but  women  are  women,  and 
the  Dutch  and  French  descendants  of  our  fore- 
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fathers  have  got  very  low  when  they  can  delibe- 
rately shoot  down  the  poor  wretches  because  they 
scream  when  their  children  are  taken  away  from 
the  kraal.  No,  no,  ’Cobus,  my  son,  I don’t  like 
such  things  as  that,  and,  as  I said  to  him  just 
now,  it  is  such  as  he  who  bring  all  that  talk  upon 
us  of  shooting  people  in  cold  blood,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  But,  Gott  bedank,  we  Boers  are  not 
all  like  old  Nicholas  ! ” 

“ He  is  a disgrace  to  the  name  of  Dutchman,” 
exclaimed  ’Cobus,  with  warmth. 

“ Make  allowance,  my  son,  for  his  entire  want 
of  education,  and  the  wild  way  in  which  those 
people  live.  No  schools,  not  even  a meester,  on 
the  farm.  Indeed,  many  of  them  have  no  farm, 
merely  roving  about  from  one  waterhole,  or 
fountain,  to  another.  No  church  to  go  to,  there- 
fore no  predikant  to  remind  them  about  going 
into  naachtmaal  once  a quarter.  What  wonder 
is  it  that  they  become  almost  like  heathens  ? ” 

“ And  yet  the  old  fellow  quoted  the  Bible  about 
the  stinking  fly,”  said  ’Cobus. 

“ Satan  himself  can  do  that  if  it  suits  his 
purpose,”  rejoined  Frantz,  solemnly. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  place  at  which  they 
had  left  Frantz’s  co-watcher,  they  found  Carr’s 
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horse  tethered  to  a tree  with  the  length  of  halter 
and  double-bridle  rein,  to  enable  him  to  feed. 
The  guard  had  been  relieved,  so  that  there  were 
two  Dutchmen  on  patrol  as  before.  Jacobus  did 
not  belong  to  their  laager.  He  had,  therefore, 
no  one’s  leave  to  ask  before  starting  upon  his 
errand. 

The  kind  old  Tanta  at  the  farm  they  had  just 
left,  had  insisted  upon  their  partaking  of  bread 
and  coffee  while  there,  so  he  determined  to  go 
forward  without  first  visiting  the  laager  for 
supper.  Transferring,  therefore,  a piece  of  biltong 
from  his  saddle-bag  to  his  capacious  waistcoat 
pocket,  in  case  he  felt  hungry,  and  taking  the 
halter  rein  of  the  led  horse  in  his  hand,  he  was 
soon  out  of  hearing. 

He  had  a long  ride  that  dark  night,  and  his 
thoughts  wandered  sadly  back  to  the  night  he 
and  Carr  had  driven  together  in  the  little  horse 
waggon  along  that  road.  The  thought  of  what 
poor  Mrs.  Ford’s  sorrow  would  be  if  Carr  did  not 
get  better  haunted  him ; and  with  Mrs.  Ford 
there  came  often  the  image  of  his  cousin  Johanna. 
She  was  such  a dear,  merry  girl,  and  so  good. 
Were  they  but  still  in  Pretoria  he  should  be  able 
to  get  in  now  and  then  to  see  them,  but  the 
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close  watch  kept  round  the  camp  rendered  that 
impossible  now. 

He  had  been  riding  about  four  hours,  and  had 
just  passed  Walters’  farm  and  store,  when  it 
struck  him  that  he  did  not  know  at  which  of  the 
two  next  farms  the  Doctor  was  staying.  He 
knew  Mr.  Graham’s  came  first ; but  he  must 
find  out  somehow,  although,  of  course,  every- 
body would  be  already  in  bed.  He  was  riding 
quietly  along  on  the  edge  of  the  road,  where  the 
ground  was  softer  for  the  horse’s  feet,  when  all 
at  once  he  heard  the  galloping  of  a horse  behind 
him — it  was  clear  and  distinct  in  the  still  night. 
All  Dutchmen  are  superstitious,  and  have  a sort 
of  undefined  terror  of  something,  they  scarce 
know  what,  they  may  expect  to  meet  with  if 
travelling  in  a lonely  spot  in  the  dead  of  the 
night. 

Many  a plain  in  South  Africa  bears  a legend 
of  a milk-white  horse  being  seen  under  the 
solitary  tree  of  the  plain — the  galloping  coming 
from  a long  distance,  the  champing  of  the  bit, 
the  jingling  of  the  spurs,  being  all  distinctly 
heard  ; but  no  human  rider  had  ever  been  seen 
upon  that  steed,  although  its  pace  was  such  as 
no  horse  without  a rider  would  ever  keep  up, 
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Jacobus  was  a brave  man.  In  any  encounter, 
either  with  man  or  beast,  he  had,  from  a boy, 
managed  to  hold  his  own  ; but  with  all  that  he 
had  a mortal  dread  of  the  supernatural.  He 
drew  up  his  horse  by  the  roadside,  and  waited. 
The  galloping  sound  continued,  sometimes  near 
and  distinct,  then  again  dying  away  in  the 
distance.  This,  he  might  have  remembered, 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  undulations  of  the 
plain  ; but  he  did  not.  He  tried  to  brace  him- 
self up  ; he  called  to  mind  how  often  he  had 
said  he  wished  the  white  horse  would  appear  to 
him,  but  now — what  was  the  matter  with  him  ? 
This  summer  night  he  shivered  with  cold  ; and, 
was  he  losing  his  eyesight  ? The  galloping  was 
close  upon  him,  but  he  saw  not  the  white  horse 
which  ought  to  be  so  prominent  an  object. 

“ Who  stands  there  V’  rang  out  in  the  stillness, 
in  clear  Dutch  tones. 

“ It  is  I,  Jacobus  de  Smidt.” 

“ And  I am  Klaas  Roy,”  cried  out  the  owner 
of  the  no  longer  dreaded  galloping  horse.  “ I 
am  glad  to  welcome  you,  for  I suppose  you  know 
you  are  close  to  my  little  house.” 

“ No,  I thought  I was  near  to  Mr.  Carr’s  or 
Mr,  Graham’s.  Will  you  tell  me  the  way  to 
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Mr.  Carr’s  house,  as  I want  the  doctor  who  is 
there  ? ” 

“ He  is  not  there  to-night,”  replied  Klaas, 
“ for  I met  him  on  his  return  from  Wilgeboom, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  stay  here 
to-night,  at  Mr.  Graham’s,  and  asked  me  to  tell 
old  Trijne  about  Mr.  Carr’s  having  gone  into 
Pretoria.” 

Of  course  Klaas  was  soon  told  all  particulars 
relating  to  the  finding  of  Carr  in  a wounded 
condition,  and  of  the  immediate  necessity  of 
getting  the  Doctor  to  see  him. 

Klaas’  place  was,  as  he  had  said,  close  by,  and 
he  tried  to  persuade  ’Cobus  that,  as  his  horse 
would  certainly  not  have  had  sufficient  rest  to 
be  able  to  return  until  dawn,  he  had  better 
stay  with  him  until  that  time,  when  they  would 
both  call  on  the  Doctor. 

Jacobus  was  glad  to  take  the  saddles  from  the 
horses,  but  he  would  not  rest  until  he  had  com- 
pleted his  errand  ; so  they  both  walked  over  to 
Graham’s  house. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

NICHOLAS  SEES  A GHOST 

ISS  DE  VILLIERS,  who,  being  quite  unable 


to  join  her  friends  in  Pretoria,  still  re- 
mained the  guest  of  the  Grahams,  was  a remark- 
ably beautiful  girl.  Among  the  upper  classes  of 
the  Cape  Dutch,  may  often  be  seen  women  of 
great  beauty  ; but,  whether  owing  to  climatic 
influence  or  some  other  cause,  they  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  retain  this  great  gift  beyond  middle  age,  if 
even  so  late  as  that.  It  is  seldom  that  we  see, 
as  we  do  in  a colder  climate,  a “ lovely  woman  of 
forty,”  or  an  elderly  lady  “ beautifully  preserved,” 
still  delicately  fair  under  her  sixty  or  seventy 
summers.  But  the  young  Cape  Dutch  girls  arc 
many  of  them  very  pretty,  and  Miss  de  Villiers 
was  more  than  this.  With  a rich  brunette  com- 
plexion, and  a skin  soft  and  delicate,  large,  dark, 
wondering  eyes  that  would  have  delighted  an 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  a profusion  of  hair  as 
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black  ancl  glossy  as  the  plumage  of  a raven,  she 
was,  as  we  have  said,  remarkably  beautiful.  It 
is  true,  there  was  a fulness  about  the  lips  that 
seemed  to  tell  of  the  voluptuousness  born  of  a 
warm  climate,  but  with  this  exception  her  features 
were  perfect,  while  her  graceful  figure,  though 
tall  and  even  stately,  also  told  of  the  indolence 
inherited  from  past  generations  of  slave-holding 
forefathers. 

Dr.  Fall  had  found  a friend  in  Mr.  de  Villiers 
from  the  time  he  first  took  up  his  residence  at 
the  Diamond  Fields,  and  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  daughter 
from  Cape  Town,  her  beauty  made  a deep  im- 
pression upon  one  of  so  impressionable  a nature. 
She,  in  her  turn,  though  not  by  any  means 
unused  to  a certain  amount  of  adulation,  looked 
with  a favourable  eye  upon  the  Doctor’s  marked 
admiration  and  avowed  preference  for  her  society. 
It  had  never  been  her  intention  when  she  left 
Kimberley  to  remain  so  long  absent  from  home, 
and  she  was  beginning  to  feel  rather  tired  of  the 
constant  “ married  talk  ” of  these  two  young 
couples.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her  girl-life  that 
she  had  had  to  pass  three  whole  months  without 
the  most  remote  opportunity  of  creating  a 
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sensation  by  her  beauty,  and  it  was  a new 
experience  to  her,  as  day  after  day  went  by, 
to  receive  no  admiring  glance,  no  flattering 
attention,  from  some  poor  stricken  mortal  of 
the  other  sex.  It  was  very  like  being  shut  up 
in  a convent,  this  having  no  one  to  conquer. 

Then  Brandon  Carr  came  over — a handsome 
single  man.  Still,  she  was  conscious  of  having- 
created  no  feeling  of  admiration,  and  began  to 
wonder  whether  her  charms  had  fled.  But  she 
was  not  long  in  discovering  that  every  thought 
and  hope  of  this  new  acquaintance  were  centred 
in  another. 

Gertruida  de  Villiers  was  not  in  her  heart  dis- 
loyal to  her  own  absent  lover,  nor  did  she  really 
wish  to  draw  Carr  away  from  his  allegiance  to 
his  betrothed  ; but  the  temptation  to  try  her 
powers  upon  the  only  man  who  had  come  in  her 
way  during  this  time  of  enforced  seclusion  was 
irresistible,  and  she  was  just  beginning  to  feel 
irate  at  her  want  of  success  when  Dr.  Fall 
appeared,  and  by  his  constant  devotion  soon 
succeeded  in  soothing  her  wounded  vanity. 

How  long  her  feeling  of  vexation  at  Carr’s  in- 
sensibility to  her  charms  would  have  continued 
can  only  be  conjectured,  for  the  sad  news  brought 
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by  Jacobus  de  Smidt  and  Klaas  Roy,  of  the 
dangerously  wounded  and  critical  condition  in 
which  he  lay,  produced  a complete  revulsion  of 
feeling ; and  of  all  at  Welgelegen,  no  one  was 
more  ready  in  help  and  sympathy  than  Gertruida 
de  Villiers.  Her  tears  flowed  fast  as  she  thought 
of  this  man,  so  full  of  kindness  for  others,  dying- 
in  the  enemy’s  camp  alone,  whilst  the  woman  he 
loved  so  truly,  and  by  whom  he  was  so  fondly 
beloved,  might  not  even  hear  of  his  death  till 
who  could  tell  how  long  after  he  had  been  laid 
in  his  grave.  But  her  sympathy  was  shown  not 
in  idle  tears  only.  It  was  her  busy  fingers  which 
were  the  most  prompt  to  assist  in  the  preparation 
of  lint  and  bandages,  in  the  packing  of  linen  and 
other  requisites,  and  in  making  those  little  deli- 
cacies which  might  tempt  the  appetite  of  the 
dying  man  ; so  that  when  the  friends  started  on 
their  sorrowful  journey,  nothing  was  wanting 
which  could  aid  the  Doctor  in  his  task,  or  give 
ease  and  relief  to  the  sufferer. 

Sad  indeed  was  the  journey  of  the  three 
friends  of  Brandon  Carr,  as  they  drove  through 
the  night  in  a covered  Cape  cart,  provided  with 
bedding  and  other  comforts,  not  knowing  whether 
the  man  for  whom  these  things  were  intended 
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would  be  living  when  they  reached  him.  But 
they  were  most  anxious,  if  possible,  to  remove 
him  from  the  laager,  knowing  that  quiet  would 
be  one  of  the  chief  necessities  in  a case  like  his, 
although  removal  would  probably  involve  much 
danger.  The  Doctor’s  responsibility  made  him 
grave  and  silent,  and  Graham  was  also  quiet, 
though  nervously  impatient. 

The  man-servant  rode  De  Smidt’s  horse,  while 
he,  sitting  in  the  back  of  the  cart,  was  soon  fast 
asleep.  The  morning  was  cold  and  misty,  and 
as  Graham  turned  round  in  order  to  arrange 
some  of  the  blankets  about  De  Smidt,  that  he 
might  not  be  chilled  in  his  sleep  of  weariness,  he 
noticed  on  the  face  of  the  young  man  that  look 
of  anxiety  and  sadness  so  foreign  generally  to 
youth. 

“ Poor  young  fellow,”  said  Graham  to  the 
Doctor ; “ this  war  will  make  an  old  man  of 
him  ; it  is  an  ill  thing  to  have  to  wage  war  upon 
those  whom  individually  we  would  rather  number 
among  our  friends.” 

Silently  they  travelled  on  : now  across  a wide 
plain,  then  along  the  banks  of  a mimosa-lined 
river,  and  through  the  rocky  drift  or  ford.  J ust 
after  crossing  one  of  these  drifts  they  out- 
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spanned,  or  loosened  the  horses  from  the  harness, 
that  each  might  have  his  bundle  of  forage,  and 
what,  to  a South  African  hack,  is  almost  as  in- 
dispensable, a good  roll  in  the  dry  sand ; mean- 
while coffee  was  prepared,  sausages  and  bread 
got  ready,  and  then  they  all  sat  down  to  their 
early  breakfast  in  the  veldt. 

Before  reaching  the  laager  at  which  Carr  had 
been  left,  they  saw  in  the  distance  several  parties 
of  Boers  hurrying  across  the  country. 

“ I cannot  understand  it,”  said  Jacobus,  watch- 
ing their  movements  with  great  interest ; “ they 
seem  to  me  to  be  going  in  the  wrong  direction.” 

“You  know  of  some  particular  expedition  they 
had  on  hand,  I suppose  ? ” remarked  Graham. 

“We  were  informed  that  an  attack  would  be 
made  on  a laager  in  the  direction  from  which 
they  are  all  coming,”  answered  ’Cobus  ; “ but 
when  we  get  to  the  top  of  that  hill  we  shall  have 
a view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  see  what 
is  really  going  on.  We  must  make  haste  down 
to  the  house,  too,  for  I ought  to  be  with  them, 
and  they  would  not  be  best  pleased  to  meet  me 
here.” 

When  they  reached  the  spot  ’Cobus  had  in- 
dicated, it  was  evident  to  Graham  and  the 
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Doctor  that  he  was  more  puzzled  than  ever. 
They  had  there  a full,  though  distant,  view  of 
bodies  of  British  as  well  as  Boer  troops. 

“ There  is  a more  serious  action  going  on  than 
was  anticipated,  I am  sure,”  said  the  young 
Boer ; “ and  in  exactly  the  contrary  direction  to 
the  one  expected.  It  is  very  strange.” 

The  Doctor  thought  to  himself  that,  had  Carr 
been  able  to  get  into  Pretoria,  the  change  of 
tactics  would  have  been  easily  accounted  for  ; 
but,  as  it  was,  he  also  thought  it  a strange 
coincidence.  However,  he  kept  his  thoughts  to 
himself. 

They  found  Carr  still  in  an  insensible  condi- 
tion, although  the  Tanta  told  them  that  at  one 
time  he  opened  his  eyes,  said  something,  and 
closed  them  again. 

Dr.  Fall  was  glad  to  find  that  there  was  no 
ictual  fracture  of  the  skull,  the  state  of  insensi- 
bility being  due  to  concussion  of  the  brain.  It 
was  singular  that  the  ball  had  not  penetrated 
the  skull.  The  only  way  in  which  they  could 
account  for  it  not  having  done  so  was,  that  it 
must  have  been  slightly  spent  in  its  course,  by 
first  passing  through  the  helmet  which  he  wore. 
This,  however,  was  conjecture  ; for,  when  Jacobus 
27 
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and  Frantz  had  found  him  he  had  no  hat,  and 
they  supposed  it  had  been  washed  down  the  river 
by  the  torrent. 

It  was  not  considered  advisable  to  move  Carr 
in  his  present  condition,  nor  was  it  absolutely 
necessary ; for  not  only  was  the  Boer  Vrouw 
kind  and  attentive,  and  willing  to  keep  him 
until  he  was  able  to  bear  the  journey,  but  she 
was  also  very  anxious  to  retain  the  services  of 
the  Doctor,  as  already  a horseman  had  galloped 
up  with  the  intelligence  that  several  Boers  had 
been  wounded,  and  that  some  of  them  were 
being  brought  to  the  laager.  Taking  all  the 
bedding  out  of  the  cart  into  the  small  room 
where  Carr  lay,  they  placed  him  carefully  upon 
it,  whilst  the  women  arranged  the  larger  room, 
under  the  Doctor’s  directions,  for  those  expected. 
Jacobus  de  Smidt  had  ridden  off  to  join  his 
commando  soon  after  their  arrival,  but  had 
promised  to  return  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day 
if  he  possibly  could.  The  Doctor  was  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  the  house,  and  had  a couch  in  the 
same  room  with  Carr,  while  Graham  would 
return  home  at  once ; but  before  the  horses 
were  put  to,  the  first  wounded  man  arrived,  who 
proved  to  be  no  other  than  the  blustering, 
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swearing  freebooter,  Commandant  Nicholas.  He 
had  been  very  badly  hurt,  and  swore  fiercely  at 
the  English  generally,  and  at  one  English  skel- 
lum  in  particular,  who,  having  put  them  upon  a 
wrong  scent,  had  caused  this  great  disaster ; and 
he  swore  roundly  that  he  would  in  revenge  put 
a bullet  through  the  first  Englishman  that  came 
near  him. 

“ Then,  perhaps,  I had  better  keep  out  of  your 
way,”  said  Dr.  Fall,  who  had  just  come  to  the 
side  of  the  cartel  on  which  he  had  been  laid,  and 
was  preparing  to  look  at  his  arm,  which  was 
fearfully  lacerated. 

“ Who  are  you?  What  right  has  any  English- 
man to  be  here  ? The  verclomnde  goed ! I 
would  shoot  every  man  of  them  if  I could.” 

“ I am  the  English  doctor,  and  I think  you 
had  better  keep  still,  and  hold  your  tongue, 
while  I attend  to  your  arm,  or  I shall  go  away 
to  look  after  those  who  will.” 

In  fear  of  this  threat  being  put  into  execution, 
the  noisy  irreconcilable  was  as  meek  as  a lamb, 
begging  the  Doctor  in  piteous  accents  to  attend 
to  him  first.  Graham,  who  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  wounded  had  determined  to  remain,  in 
order  to  render  what  assistance  he  could,  would 
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not  show  himself,  lest  the  sight  of  another  Eng- 
lishman should  dangerously  excite  old  Nicholas  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  old  man  had  been  quieted  he 
was  glad  to  come  forward,  and  do  his  best  in 
helping  the  Doctor  in  his  work  of  mercy. 

Fine  handsome  fellows  some  of  them  were, 
thus  laid  low  in  a moment ; amongst  them  two 
or  three  with  such  severe  injuries  that  had  they 
had  no  surgical  aid  they  must  have  succumbed. 

The  Doctor  and  Graham  had  been  working 
hard  for  some  hours,  and  had  just  succeeded  in 
getting  the  rooms  cleared  of  everything  that  was 
not  needed,  when  the  kind  Tanta,  who  had  been 
most  active  in  seeing  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Doctor’s  wishes,  came  up  to  him,  and  placed  her 
hand  upon  his  arm. 

“Ah,  Jevrouw!”  said  he.  “I  ought  to  have 
remembered  that  you  would  want  a little  looking 
after.  You  are  faint.  Come  out  into  the  air, 
and  I will  make  you  up  something  that  will  soon 
put  you  to  rights  again. 

“ No,  no,  Doctor ; it  is  not  for  myself,”  replied 
the  Tanta,  with  tearful  eyes  and  quivering  lips. 
“ My  good  ’Cobus,  my  dear  nephew,  who  only 
came  back  with  you  this  morning — they  are 
bringing  him  here.  Oh  ! what  had  he  done  that 
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he  should  be  shot  ? And  they  say  that  he  had 
not  even  reached  the  fighting.” 

The  Doctor  and  Graham  went  immediately  to 
meet  the  men  who  were  carrying  poor  ’Cobus, 
and  under  their  direction  he  was  taken  into  the 
room  which  had  been  given  up  to  them,  and  laid 
upon  the  couch  prepared  for  the  Doctor ; for 
they  felt  that  one  who  had  indeed  acted  a 
brother’s  part  towards  Carr  was  worthy  of  every 
loving  attention  that  they  could  give  him.  The 
poor  fellow  had  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  but, 
though  he  had  evidently  been  subjected  to  a 
heavy  fire,  they  were  glad  to  find  that  not  one 
of  the  wounds  need  necessarily  prove  fatal.  The 
men  had  discovered  him  by  means  of  his  horse, 
and  deep  and  loud  were  their  threats  of  revenge 
upon  some  unknown  foes,  who  had  thus  shot 
him  and  left  him  for  dead  in  the  veldt. 

Soon  after  the  first  batch  of  wounded  men  had 
been  brought  to  the  house,  a horse  belonging  to 
’Cobus,  and  which  he  was  known  to  have  ridden 
out  upon  but  an  hour  before,  was  noticed  by  his 
coloured  man  among  those  belonging  to  old 
Nicholas’  troop.  The  man  at  once  looked  for  the 
saddle,  and  found  it  with  some  spots  of  blood 
upon  it.  Not  having  seen  his  young  master 
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among  the  wounded,  he  at  once  communicated 
the  circumstance  to  some  of  his  friends.  Mount- 
ing the  horse,  one  of  them  rode  off  in  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  ’Cobus,  feeling  sure  all  the  time 
that  he  could  not  have  reached  the  laager  where 
the  fighting  was  going  on.  He  rode  with  a loose 
rein,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  house  the 
horse  stood  still,  and  turned  his  head  on  one 
side.  Here  they  found  traces  of  blood,  but, 
knowing  that  two  or  three  waggons  with  wounded 
had  passed  over  the  spot  during  the  morning, 
they  were  inclined  to  urge  the  horse  on  further, 
when  the  coloured  man,  while  examining  the 
different  spoors  left  in  the  sand,  in  order  to  trace 
that  of  his  master’s  horse,  found  that  it  ended 
just  about  where  the  animal  then  stood.  Look- 
ing round,  they  then  found  a number  of  foot- 
prints, which  led  to  a sluit  or  ditch,  not  more 
than  a dozen  paces  from  the  road ; and  there  lay 
poor  ’Cobus.  He  was  not  dead,  as  we  know, 
though  at  first  they  thought  he  was,  so  they 
lifted  him  carefully,  and  carried  him  to  his 
aunt’s  house. 

“ You  will  all  notice,”  said  his  cousin,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  party,  “ that  this  outrage 
has  not  been  committed  by  either  English  troops 
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or  natives.  Poor  ’Cobus’  life  has  been  attempted 
by  some  of  our  own  people,  as  you  all  saw,  by 
the  spoor  of  veldtschoens.*  Not  an  English- 
man’s boot,  nor  a native’s  naked  foot  among 
them.  What  harm  could  he  have  done  them  ? 
Poor  ’Cobus,  whom  we  always  laugh  at  for  being 
too  good  to  everybody.” 

Jacobus  was  soon  able  to  recognise  his  friends, 
but  the  Doctor  would  not  allow  him  to  speak  of 
the  way  he  had  been  shot.  Nevertheless,  the 
mystery  was  brought  to  light,  and  by  the  very 
man  at  whose  instigation  the  brutal  deed  had 
been  committed. 

It  appeared  that  on  the  morning  of  that  day, 
old  Nicholas  had  received  notice  from  the 
superior  commandant  to  proceed  after  the  en- 
gagement with  his  troop  of  Border  Boers  to  a 
distant  laager,  and  there  remain  until  further 
orders. 

This  was  really  done  through  Frantz,  but 
Nicholas  thought  it  was  the  work  of  Jacobus, 
and  resented  it  accordingly ; and  when,  after 
having  been  wounded  early  in  the  day,  as  he 

* Pronounced  felt-scoons — a rough  shoe  made  of  shins 
tanned  in  a decoction  of  mimosa  bark,  and  worn  by  the 
Boers. 
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was  being  brought  back  to  the  laager,  he  met 
’Cobus  coming  towards  him,  he  tried  to  raise 
himself  upon  his  stretcher  to  shoot  at  him  him- 
self ; but,  finding  his  arm  quite  powerless,  he 
ordered  his  men  to  kill  the  fellow  who  wanted 
to  put  Englishmen  into  the  place  of  honest 
Boers  ; and  when  one  or  two  hesitated,  he  told 
them  that  it  was  ’Cobus  who  had  informed  the 
English  commander  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  prepared  to  receive  the  soldiers,  and  had 
thus  caused  the  disastrous  loss  they  had  suffered 
that  morning. 

They  were  a rough,  savage  lot  of  men,  and 
wanted  little  urging,  and  as  the  young  man  rode 
up  with  a kind  inquiry  for  the  wounded  on  his 
lips,  he  was  answered  by  a volley  from  their  long 
roers.  He  fell,  and  then,  taking  his  horse  and 
gun,  they  were  about  to  pass  on,  leaving  him  by 
the  roadside,  when  old  Nicholas,  remembering 
that  it  was  where  no  English  came,  and  that 
therefore  the  blame  could  not  be  put  upon  them, 
bade  the  Boers  carry  him  to  the  sluit  in  which 
he  had  been  found. 

Towards  evening  old  Nicholas,  whose  arm  was 
very  bad,  began  to  get  restless  ; his  men  could 
not  keep  him  in  bed  without  restraint.  Which- 
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ever  way  he  looked,  he  fancied  he  saw  the  spdeJc 
or  ghost  of  Jacobus,  although  he  did  not  then 
mention  him  by  name ; but  at  night  he  became 
still  more  delirious,  and  when  the  Tanta,  as  we 
have  called  her,  came  to  his  bedside  to  see  if  she 
could  quiet  him  by  any  means,  he  begged  her  to 
catch  “ ’Cobus,  who  was  running  about  the 
room,  and  put  him  into  a * dead  box,’  ” saying, 
“ It  was  all  those  bad  men  who  shot  him,  and 
now  they  do  not  try  to  keep  him  still.” 

Upon  which  one  of  his  followers  put  his  open 
palm  upon  his  mouth,  and  bade  him  hold  his 
stupid  old  tongue,  adding  that  they  had  done 
nothing  but  what  he  had  told  them. 

“ What  did  you  do  to  Jacobus  ? ” asked  the 
Tanta. 

“ Shot  him  for  a traitor,”  replied  the  man. 

“ Ya  ! Ya  ! Ya  ! ” chuckled  old  Nicholas.  “ It 
was  good  so  : the  vultures  will  pick  his  bones. 
But  ah  ! see,  there  is  his  spoek  again  ! Oh,  keep 
him  away  ; keep  him  away.” 

It  had  been  somewhat  of  a mystery  how 
’Cobus  had  got  those  five  gunshot  wounds, 
although  his  black  servant  said  he  felt  sure  that 
Nicholas  had  had  something  to  do  with  it,  as  he 
heard  him  swearing  at  his  master  in  the  morning, 
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while  he  and  his  men  were  saddling-up,  and 
telling  them  that  he  would  teach  that  verdomnde 
young  lover  of  Englishmen  to  put  him  on  one 
side,  that  he  might  have  his  English  friends 
there. 

The  poor  Tanta  uttered  no  reproach,  but  took 
care  not  to  tell  them  that  ’Cobus  had  been  found 
and  was  in  the  house. 

At  day-dawn  the  whole  troop  of  Border  Boers 
saddled  up  their  horses,  and  taking  their  kits  with 
them,  went  off,  leaving  their  commandant  behind. 
Everyone  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  them,  and  cared 
little  where  they  went. 

Old  Nicholas  was  with  difficulty  brought 
through.  His  blustering  and  bullying  manner 
had  all  fled,  and  a settled  melancholy  seemed  to 
have  taken  possession  of  him.  He  was  kindly 
treated  in  every  respect,  but  he  was  like  a wild 
animal  which  had  been  captured  in  the  desert, 
and  which  no  care  and  kindness  could  ever  tame. 
One  morning  he  was  missed,  and  it  was  found 
that  he  had  induced  one  of  the  coloured  men 
to  saddle  his  horse,  and  help  him  to  mount,  and 
he  had  then  gone  for  a ride.  The  spoor  was 
traced  by  one  of  the  younger  Dutchmen,  who 
feared  that  the  old  man  might  fall  from  his  horse 
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through  lack  of  strength  ; and  he  was  found  by 
him  riding  up  and  down  the  sluit  in  which  the 
body  of  Jacobus  had  been  left.  Upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  young  Boer,  who  happened  to 
be  not  unlike  Jacobus,  old  Nicholas  gave  an 
unearthly  shriek,  and  lied  as  fast  as  his  horse 
could  lay  feet  to  the  ground.  The  young  man, 
seeing  that  there  was  evidently  no  fear  of  his 
falling,  turned  back  to  the  laager,  to  laugh  over 
the  idea  of  having  been  taken  for  the  ghost  of 
Jacobus,  and  to  join  with  the  rest  in  hoping  that 
the  murdering  old  wretch  might  see  a spoe/c  in 
every  young  Dutchman  who  might  chance  to 
come  in  his  way. 

This  was  the  last  that  was  seen  of  Nicholas  at 
the  laager.  It  was  ascertained  that  he  had 
managed  to  join  his  troop,  and,  although  always 
haunted  by  fears,  he  was,  in  time,  as  active  as 
before ; not  in  legitimate  warfare,  but,  like  many 
of  his  class,  making  war  a pretext  for  robbery 
and  violence. 

Wherever,  by  any  chance,  a few  head  of  cattle 
were  found,  which  could  be  conveniently  seized, 
these  unscrupulous  sons  of  Ishmael  were  ready 
to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  and  to 
drive  them  off  to  their  desert  home  in  the  west. 
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But,  to  return  to  the  small  room  at  the  farm- 
laager,  wherein  lay  the  two  wounded  men  in 
whom  we  are  most  interested.  Both  cases 
proved  exceedingly  tedious.  Added  to  the 
dangerous  gun-shot  wound,  Carr  had  evidently 
been  much  hurt  in  falling,  and  this,  together 
with  the  effects  of  his  lengthened  immersion, 
very  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  It  was  many  days 
before  he  was  fully  conscious  of  all  that  was 
going  on  around  him,  and,  even  after  that,  his 
head  continued  very  weak.  The  room  was  kept 
as  quiet  as  the  circumstances  of  a military  camp 
would  permit,  but  the  noise  of  the  Boers,  and 
their  Hottentots,  the  horses  and  the  cattle — these 
latter  picketed  every  night  within  the  circle  of 
waggons,  which  formed  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  laager — was  distressing  to  him,  and  so 
greatly  retarded  his  progress  towards  recovery, 
that  at  the  end  of  a fortnight,  the  Doctor  desired 
Graham  to  bring  the  bullock- waggon ; and  when 
it  arrived,  comfortably  fitted  up  with  every  con- 
venience the  kind  hearts  of  the  three  ladies  could 
devise,  with  old  Trijne  only  too  delighted  to  be 
allowed  to  go  and  attend  to  her  dear  master’s 
wants,  he  determined  to  move  both  Carr  and 
Jacobus  to  a beautifully-situated  spot  about  a 
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mile  from  the  house,  and  there  bivouac  in  the 
veldt.  They  were  neither  of  them  able  to  bear 
the  fatigue  of  a long  journey,  but  the  beautiful 
freshness  of  the  air,  after  the  unsanitary  condi- 
tion in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  laager  was 
kept,  together  with  the  quiet,  soon  worked  won- 
ders in  restoring  them  to  comparative  health. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


IMPRISONED. 

CEVERAL  weeks  have  passed  since  we  took 
^ our  last  glimpse  at  those  in  the  besieged 
camp.  General  Colley  had  met  with  his  great 
reverse  at  Laing’s  Nek,  and  consequently  the 
hoped-for  aid  and  fresh  supplies  of  food  and 
ammunition  expected  by  him  would  of  necessity 
be  delayed.  A decrease  in  rations  began  to  be 
spoken  of,  and  many  a one  who  had  hitherto 
pooh-poohed  the  idea  of  the  Boers  ever  being 
able  to  stand  for  a moment  against  British 
soldiers,  wore  a more  anxious  face  at  the  thought 
of  the  suffering  a protracted  siege  must  entail 
upon  delicate  women  and  children,  as  well  as 
upon  themselves,  should  the  advance  of  the 
troops  really  be  stopped  at  the  Drakensberg  for 
any  length  of  time. 

For  the  present  there  was  no  great  need  for 
alarm.  Half  rations  were  not  yet  a matter  of 
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necessity,  or  even  expediency ; besides  which, 
it  was  believed  that  several  private  families,  as 
well  as  shopkeepers,  had  stores  hidden  away  in 
the  town — stores  of  tinned  provisions,  biscuits, 
meal,  &c.  Some  things,  it  was  true,  were  scarce : 
butter  was  a luxury  seldom  seen  at  any  table, 
and  vegetables  and  fruit,  owing  to  the  pilfering 
continually  going  on  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Pretorian  erfholders,  were  also  soon  among  the 
things  to  be  talked  of,  but  not  seen. 

Davies  was  still,  generally  speaking,  an  idler 
in  the  camp.  He  had  been  out  once  or  twice 
with  the  Volunteers,  but  it  was  when  some 
patrolling  duty  required  an  extra  man,  and  he 
had  not  as  yet  taken  part  in  any  engagement, 
although  he  had  come  into  camp  with  the  ex- 
pressed intention  of  seeing  active  service. 

To  Mary  his  presence  was  a source  of  great 
annoyance  ; for,  go  where  she  would,  he  seemed 
to  be  always  at  hand,  and  ready  to  force  his 
society  upon  her,  notwithstanding  her  undis- 
guised aversion  to  it.  She  had,  in  consequence, 
almost  entirely  discontinued  her  excursions 
from  the  camp  into  Pretoria ; but  one  day, 
having  seen  him  ride  out  with  a detachment  of 
Carabineers,  she  took  the  opportunity  of  going 
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down  to  the  house,  to  get  from  their  stores 
several  little  things  they  had  wanted  for  some 
time.  Sending  the  Hottentot  boy,  little  Yacob. 
on  before,  she  followed  in  the  omnibus  waggon, 
and  on  arriving  at  the  house,  she  soon  filled  his 
basket  and  her  own  bag,  and  prepared  to  depart. 
However,  on  looking  at  her  watch,  she  found 
that  the  waggon  would  not  return  for  more  than 
half-an-hour,  so  she  took  the  boy  with  her  into 
the  garden,  to  see  if,  perchance,  she  could  find 
two  or  three  figs  for  Mrs.  Herbert.  When  near 
the  servants’  rooms,  which  were,  as  usual,  outside 
the  house,  Yacob  said — 

“ Missie,  see  what  nice  hat  I got,  like  big 
captain’s?”  saying  which  he  went  into  one  of  the 
rooms,  and  from  some  place  in  which  he  had 
hidden  it  with  great  care,  brought  forth  a pith 
helmet  of  the  kind  so  often  worn  by  those  who 
ride  much  in  a warm  climate. 

“ Not  good  for  black  boy  ; me  put  him  away, 
and  sell  him  ’nother  time.” 

“ But  where  did  you  get  it,  Yacob  ?”  asked 
Mary.  “ It  must  belong  to  some  one  ; it  looks 
like  a good  hat.” 

“ Me  see  Mr.  Davies  make  a hole  in  ground 
near  where  he  find  the  hat,  and  then  he  put  it 
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in,  and  cover  up  with  sand  ; he  not  want  the 
hat,  or  he  not  bury  it.” 

“ Did  you  say  he  found  the  hat  ?” 

“ Yes,  Missie.  I was  down  in  river  getting 
some  sticks,  when  I see  tall  master  looking  about 
for  something.  I keep  still.  I think  he  hears 
bird  or  perhaps  snake — then  I see  him  put  his 
long  stick  under  lot  of  rubbish,  and  lift  it  up, 
and  then  he  find  this  hat — he  looks  at  the  hole 
in  it,  and  then  he  bury  it.  No  ! I think  he  not 
want  it.” 

“ It  is  a strange  story,”  said  Mary,  looking 
more  closely  at  the  helmet. 

“ See  the  hole,  Missie  ?” 

“ Yes,  it  belonged  to  some  poor  fellow  who 
has  been  shot,”  she  replied,  thoughtfully.  At 
that  moment  Yacob  turned  it  to  show  her  that 
the  inside  bore  stains  of  blood,  when,  to  her 
horror,  she  saw  written  in  large  letters,  “ B. 
Carr”. 

Poor  Mary  ! the  shock  was  terrible,  but 
immediately  she  thought  that  Mr.  Carr  might 
not  necessarily  have  worn  that  hat.  He  might 
have  given  it  away,  or  it  might  have  been  taken 
by  mistake— perhaps  Davies  himself.  Yes,  that 

must  be  it ; he  had  mentioned  but  a short  time 
28 
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before  that  he  had  been  all  round  among  those 
farms.  But  it  was  strange  his  burying  it. 

“What  is  it,  Missie  V’  asked  Yacob,  noticing 
her  agitation. 

“ It’s  the  Sieur  Carr’s  hat,  Yacob,”  she  re- 
plied. 

“ Some  one  steal  the  hat,  Missie  ! When  Mr. 
Davies  gone  that  day,  I look  all  under  rubbish  ; 
then  I look  all  up  and  down  river,  ’cause  I think 
perhaps  some  one  drown,  but  I not  find  nobody .” 

“ I do  not  understand  it,  Yacob,”  said  Mary, 
sadly;  “but  we  will  ask  the  master  about  it;  we 
will  leave  it  here  now  in  the  house.  I will  give 
you  something  for  the  hat,  but  do  not  say  any- 
thing about  it  yet.” 

They  went  into  the  house,  and,  putting  the 
hat  into  a cupboard,  they  took  their  parcels  and 
left  for  the  market-place  to  join  the  waggon. 

Taking  both  the  basket  and  the  bag  with  her 
into  the  waggon,  she  took  her  seat,  starting 
“ Little  Yacob  ” off  on  foot  for  the  camp.  The 
waggon  was  still  not  ready  to  leave,  and  would 
have  to  be  detained  on  some  account  for  another 
half  hour.  She  could  not  walk  out  alone,  or  she 
would  have  done  so  rather  than  sit  there  so  long. 
She  was  very  anxious  to  tell  the  Colonel  the 
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history  of  that  hat.  It  was  a dreadful  feeling 
that  came  over  her  when  she  thought  of  it.  One 
thing  she  knew,  that  Brandon  Carr  had  not  been 
in  any  fighting,  for  he  had  promised  the  Dutch- 
men to  remain  neutral,  and  she  knew  he  would 
not  forfeit  his  word.  She  felt  sorry  now  that 
she  had  not  locked  up  the  hat.  There  was  no 
fastening  to  the  house  door  from  the  outside, 
except  a padlock,  nor  to  the  cupboard  in  which 
she  had  placed  it.  She  ought  to  have  locked 
it  up  in  the  storeroom.  There  was  time  now ; 
she  could  go,  and  still  be  back  before  the  waggon 
was  ready. 

Leaving  her  parcels  in  charge  of  the  man,  she 
went  back  to  the  house ; and,  with  a shudder, 
taking  the  blood-stained  helmet  from  the  cup- 
board, she  proceeded  to  the  storeroom,  unlocked 
the  door,  and,  after  putting  it  upon  a shelf, 
turned  to  go  out  of  the  room,  when  suddenly 
the  door  was  shut  with  a bang,  and  she  heard 
the  key  turned  in  the  padlock,  while  the  voice 
of  Davies  exclaimed — 

“Ah  ! ah  ! my  haughty  dame  ; I have  you  in 
my  power  now.  You  will  pass  this  night  away 
from  the  camp,  and  so  shall  I.  Ah  ! ah  I we 
shall  see  what  your  cold  pride  will  do  for  you 
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now  You  think  you  are  keeping  yourself  for 
another  ! That  other  was  washed  down  the  river 
three  or  four  weeks  ago,  and  has  been  food  for 
fishes  long  ere  this.” 

At  the  sound  of  the  hated  voice,  Mary  had 
quickly  and  quietly  shot  two  strong  bolts  on  the 
inside  of  the  door,  and  then,  as  she  realised  the 
fearful  tale  that  he  was  telling,  it  seemed  for  a 
moment  as  if  every  drop  of  blood  in  her  veins 
had  ceased  to  flow.  She  accepted  it  at  once,  in 
conjunction  with  the  finding  of  the  hat,  and  had 
no  doubt  whatever  of  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
And  this  wretch  ! What  was  his  object  in  having- 
known  it  so  long,  without  having  told  anyone  ? 
And  his  burying  the  hat,  too  ! And  the  bullet 
hole  ! What  of  it  all  ? With  a silent  “ God  help 
me  ! ” she  sat  down  on  a couch  close  to  the  door. 

She  had  no  fear  of  his  getting  into  the  room  ; 
for,  strangely  enough,  this  was  the  one  that 
Colonel  Herbert  had  strongly  fortified  and 
provisioned  as  a retiring  room  for  his  wife,  and 
all  the  females  of  the  household,  in  case  of  the 
Dutch  attempting  to  take  the  town.  This  had 
been  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  before 
the  authorities  had  determined  that  they  should 
go  into  camp 
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She  could  have  groaned  aloud,  but  she  would 
give  no  sign  that  he  should  hear.  He  called  to 
her  more  than  once,  but  she  made  no  answer. 
Telling  her  that  she  would  think  better  of  it  by- 
and-by,  he  went ; and  she  heard  him  walk 
through  the  house,  shut  the  front  door,  and  again 
adjust  the  padlock,  which  had  been  put  on,  as  in 
the  other  case,  at  the  time  of  quitting  the  town 
for  the  camp,  the  doors  having  only  inside 
fastenings.  She  heard  his  footsteps  outside  as 
he  seemed  to  be  walking  round  and  examining 
the  barricaded  windows  of  the  house,  and  then 
all  was  still. 

With  horror  she  felt  that  she  was  alone,  far 
from  all  help ; and,  although  as  long  as  she  kept 
in  that  room  she  was  not  entirely  in  her  enemy’s 
power,  still  she  could  not  leave  it  without  falling 
into  his  clutches. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
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LONE  Land  night  coming  on  f With  a feeling 


of  undefined  dread,  Mary  called  to  mind 
the  caution  given  to  her  by  Dr.  Fall  to  go  no- 
where by  herself ; that  it  was  his  opinion  this 
unscrupulous  man  would  stick  at  nothing  if  he 
had  some  end  to  serve.  But  what  he  could 
expect  from  her  now  it  was  difficult  to  surmise. 
He  had  asked  her  to  marry  him,  and  she  had 
politely  but  firmly  refused.  Surely  he  did  not 
think  he  could  frighten  her  into  accepting  him  ! 
The  day  for  that  sort  of  thing,  or  for  any  kind 
of  violence  in  that  way,  was  long  gone  by.  No, 
she  would  not  be  frightened.  She  had  every- 
thing about  her  that  she  needed,  and  she  could 
well  stand  the  siege  until  her  friends  found  out 
where  she  was.  Besides  which,  everything 
seemed  as  nothing  with  this  great  grief,  the 
death  of  her  betrothed  husband,  filling  her 
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whole  heart  and  soul.  She  could  think  of 
nothing  else,  except  that  the  dislike  she  had 
always  instinctively  felt  for  Davies  had  developed 
into  an  intense  hatred.  She  could  not  help 
thinking  that  he  had  had  something  to  do  with 
Carr’s  death.  She  might  have  made  her  escape 
from  the  room,  for  the  Colonel  had  shown  both 
herself  and  Mrs.  Herbert  that  the  hasp  holding 
the  padlock  was  only  fastened  by  a nut  on  the 
inside,  while  she  would  not  require  to  use  the 
front  door  to  make  an  exit  from  the  house ; but 
she  thought  she  was  safer  where  she  was,  for  if 
she  left  that  fortified  room  she  might  at  once  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Davies,  who,  she  did  not 
doubt  for  a moment,  was  still  on  the  premises, 
either  in  the  stable  or  in  one  of  the  outer  rooms. 
It  was  seven  o’clock.  The  waggon  would  have 
reached  the  camp ; and  when  little  Yacob,  who 
was  to  meet  her  to  take  the  parcels,  arrived 
without  her,  someone  would  come  to  look  for  her. 
Then,  again,  she  remembered  that  Colonel 
Herbert  was  out  on  duty  when  she  left  the  camp; 
so  she  must  bide  her  time  and  be  patient.  It 
was  soon  quite  dark.  She  could  have  lighted  a 
fire,  for  the  wood  was  laid  on  the  hearth ; and 
she  had  plenty  of  water,  from  a tank  on  the 
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roof,  had  she  wished  to  make  herself  some  tea  ; 
she  also  had  candles  and  books  did  she  wish  to 
read.  But  she  heeded  not  the  darkness.  All 
she  cared  for  was  to  think  over  the  past 
happiness,  and  to  ask  herself  if  her  life  was 
worth  caring  for  now  ? It  would  have  been  well 
for  her  if  she  had  lighted  up  the  room  in  some 
way,  for,  even  through  the  small  portholes,  the 
unusual  sight  of  a light  in  Pretoria  at  that  time 
of  night  would  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
patrolling  parties,  and  so  brought  help ; and  an 
hour  later,  when  at  length  her  own  friends  did 
come  to  look  for  her,  they  would  never  have  left 
had  there  been  a light  visible. 

Davies,  after  leaving  the  house,  had  quickly 
ridden  up  to  the  camp ; and  before  little  Yacob 
had  come  to  tell  his  master  that  the  waggon  had 
returned  without  the  young  Missis,  he  had  been 
standing  some  time  talking  with  the  Colonel. 

“ I suppose  she  is  coming  on  foot,  Yacob,  she 
often  does ; or  she  may  be  in  the  Convent  with 
the  ladies,  or  somewhere  in  the  camp.” 

But  when  eight  o’clock  came,  and  nine,  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  were  alarmed.  Then  an 
order  from  the  Garrison- Adjutant  had  to  be 
obtained,  and  the  Colonel,  accompanied  by 
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Davies,  who  volunteered  for  the  duty,  rode  down 
to  the  town,  first  going  to  all  sorts  of  out-of-the- 
way  places  in  search  of  the  missing  one. 

When  they  got  near  the  house,  all  was  in 
complete  darkness. 

“ If  by  any  chance,”  said  Colonel  Herbert, 
“ she  had  got  back  to  the  house,  she  would  have 
a light,  for  she  has  the  keys  with  her,  and  knows 
where  the  candles  are  kept.  But  look  here,” 
continued  he,  as  they  came  to  the  front  door — 
“ this  is  enough  ! the  padlock  is  on  the  door. 
She  could  not  put  that  on,  and  be  inside.” 

Davies  called  out  very  loudly,  “Mrs.  Ford! 
Mrs.  Ford!”  knowing  well  that  she  would  not 
answer  him.  The  Colonel  went  all  round  the 
house,  but  found  the  doors  and  windows  all 
closed,  and  therefore,  of  course,  took  it  for 
granted  that  she  was  not  there ; while  poor 
Mary,  who  only  heard  Davies  call,  thought  he 
had  again  come  to  try  to  get  in,  and  therefore 
held  her  tongue. 

She  wondered  at  his  saying  no  more,  and  not 
even  coming  inside  the  house.  Presently  she 
heard,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  sound  of 
horses’  hoofs,  and,  above  all,  the  voices  of  the 
riders,  speaking  loudly  to  each  other  as  they 
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cantered  away  ; and  then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
it  occur  to  her  that  Davies  had  been  pretending 
to  help  to  look  for  her,  and  that  the  other  voice 
must  have  belonged  to  the  Colonel.  At  once 
she  called,  and  screamed  aloud,  but  it  was  too 
late  ; the  Colonel  was  slightly  deaf,  the  windows 
were  bricked  up,  and,  if  that  had  not  been 
sufficient,  the  noise  made  by  the  horses’  feet  on 
the  hard,  baked  ground  effectually  prevented  all 
sound  of  her  cries  from  reaching  him. 

Her  shrieks  made  the  after  silence  of  her 
prison  more  dreadful  than  before.  She  realised 
now  that  she  was  alone  indeed.  Everyone  after 
this  would  be  shut  up  in  the  camp,  and  she  was 
in  all  probability  the  only  living  soul  in  Pretoria. 

For  a few  moments  she  felt  as  though  she 
were  going  mad  ! She  laughed  aloud  ; and  the 
echo  of  her  laugh  was  to  her  more  dreadful  than 
her  screams,  or  the  silence  after  them.  Oh  ! it 
was  terrible.  Poor  Mary  was  really  a timid 
woman,  although  not  lacking  in  bravery  when 
put  to  the  test.  But.  when  quite  alone,  with 
nothing  to  call  forth  her  courage,  she  was,  as  we 
have  before  said — a timid  woman.  She  trembled 
and  shook  with  fright.  Then  she  remembered 
that  it  was  cold,  although  it  had  been  so  hot  in 
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the  daytime  ; it  seemed  now  bitterly  cold,  and  she 
shivered  as  she  thought,  “ Oh,  why  had  I not  a 
fire  ? The  Colonel  would  have  seen  the  light 
through  the  portholes.”  No  sooner  did  the 
thought  occur  to  her  than  it  was  acted  upon,  and 
there  was  soon  a blazing  fire  upon  the  hearth  ; 
but  still  she  shook  till  her  teeth  chattered.  She 
tried  to  rally  herself,  for  she  knew  her  troubles 
were  not  over,  and  she  felt  that  it  would  not  do 
to  give  way,  or  she  might  lose  her  reason,  or  be 
stricken  down  with  illness.  She  wrapped  a large 
rug  about  her,  for  she  had  on  but  a thin  muslin 
dress.  As  the  room  lighted  up,  her  eye  fell 
upon  the  helmet  on  the  shelf,  and  she  burst  into 
tears.  She  had  just  drawn  the  little  couch  close 
to  the  fire,  and,  sinking  into  it,  she  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands,  crying  piteously,  “ Oh,  my 
love  ! my  love  ! Have  I been  the  cause  of  your 
precious  life  being  taken  ! That  bullet  hole  ! 
Yes,  it  was  Davies  who  had  killed  him  ! Oh  ! 
she  must  live  to  bring  the  foul  deed  home  to 
this  murderer,  as  she  felt  sure  he  was.  The 
cruel  ! cruel  murderer  ! What  harm  had  Can- 
done  to  him,  that  he  should  have  taken  his  life 
in  such  a manner  ? ” And  poor  Mary’s  tears 
flowed  fast,  and  her  sobs  shook  her  frame  ; but 
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the  tears  and  the  sobs  did  her  good,  and,  as  she 
became  warmed  by  the  fire,  which  burned 
brightly,  she  felt  her  courage  returning.  She 
heard  the  cries  of  the  jackal,  and  the  horrid 
laugh  of  the  hyena,  but  it  only  recalled  to  her 
mind  how  kind  and  how  thoughtful  he  had  been 
the  first  time  she  had  heard  those  horrible  yells, 
when  she  had  almost  shrieked  with  fear.  She 
used  to  say  she  was  never  frightened  when  he 
was  near.  Oh  ! that  he  were  near  her  now  ! 
And  then  again  came  the  bitter  tears  of  a heart 
bereaved  of  that  which  it  holds  most  dear,  as  she 
thought  that  he  would  never  be  near  her  again. 
Gradually  she  became  calmer  ; it  must  be  nearly 
twelve  o’clock,  though  she  had  not  again  looked 
at  her  watch.  All  at  once  she  heard  the  front 
door  unlocked,  and  knew  that  Davies  was  in  the 
adjoining  room. 

Presently,  he  came  to  the  door,  and  said,  “Ah, 
ha ! young  lady ; that  was  a clever  idea  of 
yours,  to  have  no  light,  and  not  to  answer  when 
the  Colonel  was  here.”  This  he  said  as  he  was 
removing  the  padlock.  But  when  he  found  that 
the  door  was  bolted  on  the  inside  his  fury  knew 
no  bounds  ; he  planted  his  foot  against  it,  and 
tried  to  burst  it  open. 
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“ The  door  is  iron-plated,  and  has  two  strong 
bolts,”  said  Mary,  quietly.  “ You  had  better  go 
away  : you  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  me.” 

“ I have,”  replied  the  ruffian.  “ I will  make 
you  promise,  to-night,  that  you  will  be  my  wife, 
or •” 

“ Or  you  will  murder  me,  as  you  did  Mr. 
Carr  ! ” said  Mary.  And  then,  turning  away 
from  the  good  trusty  door,  she  ejaculated  to 
herself,  “ Death  were,  indeed,  a mercy  to  such 
an  alternative ! ” 

The  voice  of  Davies  was  altered  in  a moment  : 

it  was  husky  and  deep  as  he  said,  “ D n 

you  f What — what — what  do  you  mean  ! ” 

“ Just  what  I say — that  you  murdered  Mr. 
Carr  by  shooting  him  in  the  head  ; now  go,  and 
leave  me,  I was  engaged  to  him.  Is  not  that 
answer  sufficient  ? " 

Had  anyone  seen  Davies  at  that  moment  they 
would  have  been  terrified  at  the  expression  of 
mingled  hate,  rage,  and  revenge  depicted  on  his 
face. 

He  had  never  loved  Mary  ; but  he  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  set  his  mind  upon  obtaining  her 
money,  and  because  she  had  disdained  him,  had 
persevered  in  his  endeavour  to  obtain  herself,  in 
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order  that  he  might  have  the  power  of  humiliating 
her  to  the  dust. 

“ So  !”  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  turned  away 
from  the  door,  “she  has  found  that  out!  How? 
The  devil  himself  only  knows,  I don’t ; but  one 
thing  I know  now,  I must  clear  out ; this  place 
will  be  too  hot  for  me  ; I must  be  off  to  my 
Boers.  But,  ha  ! why  not  make  this  cottage  too 
hot  for  her  ? Capital  thought ; the  thatched 
roof  will  burn  like  tinder,  and  she,  behind  her 
iron-plated  door  and  barricaded  windows,  will 
never  come  out  to  tell  the  tale.” 

The  thatch  of  the  cottage  came  down  low,  and 
the  eaves  were  easily  within  reach  of  a tall  man 
like  Davies,  and  he,  base  villain  that  he  was,  had 
no  difficulty  in  putting  his  diabolical  scheme  into 
execution. 

Stealthily  he  moved  round  the  house,  striking 
a match  here  and  there,  and  coolly  staying  to 
see  that  the  straw  was  alight.  While  in  the  act 
of  applying  the  match  near  where  the  barricaded 
windows  denoted  the  position  of  the  store  room, 
he  started,  and  abject  fear  for  a moment  took  the 
place  of  the  vengeance  hitherto  depicted  on  his 
face. 

“ Bah  ! What  a fool  I am  to  let  a family  of 
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swallows  startle  me  so.  All  ! they  will  roast  as 
a garnishing  to  the  dainty  dish  inside.” 

Mary  heard  Davies  quit  the  house,  and  being 
satisfied  in  her  own  mind  that  he  had  at  last  left 
her  in  peace,  she  sat  down  again  by  the  fire  to 
wait  for  the  morning. 

She  had  not  been  long  alone  with  her  own 
bitter  thoughts  when  she  became  conscious  of  a 
sensation  of  drowsiness.  She  roused  herself,  put 
another  log  or  two  on  the  fire,  and  wrapped  the 
large  rug  more  tightly  round  her,  thinking  that 
with  those  small  portholes  open  to  the  night  air 
she  would  feel  the  cold  more  than  she  could 
endure. 

There  was  a strange  smell  of  burning  now  ! 
She  looked  well  at  the  fire  : it  was  nothing  she 
had  put  there.  The  logs  of  wild  olive  and 
mimosa  burned  as  brightly  and  as  clearly  as  their 
wont,  but  certainly  something  was  burning,  and 
the  room  seemed  to  be  filling  with  smoke  She 
looked  up,  the  smoke  was  pouring  in  at  the 
portholes. 

She  was  not  long  in  doubt  now  as  to  where 
the  smoke  came  from.  The  glare  of  the  flames, 
the  crackling  of  the  rafters,  all  told  the  tale  too 
truly. 
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“ Fiend  ! villain  ! ” exclaimed  Mary,  “ is  this 
your  vengeance  ? ” She  started  to  the  door, 
drew  the  bolts,  and  looked  out  into  the  long 
voorhuis  or  entrance  room  : the  whole  place  was 
illuminated  by  the  flames,  while  volumes  of 
dense  smoke  rushed  in  at  the  open  door.  She 
was  about  to  force  her  way  through  it,  when  a 
sudden  idea  took  possession  of  her,  and  her 
maddened  shrieks  rent  the  air  as  she  ran  back 
into  the  room,  and,  snatching  the  helmet  from 
the  shelf,  tried  to  return  once  more  to  the 
voorhuis.  It  was  too  late  ! With  a long  des- 
pairing cry,  she  sank  upon  the  threshold. 

The  flames  leaped  and  danced  wildly,  lighting 
up  the  deserted  town. 

A fiend  in  human  shape  stood  back  in  a deep 
shadow,  and  gloated  over  the  scene,  keeping 
himself  out  of  the  way  of  the  patrolling  guards 
and  sentries,  whose  notes  of  alarm  were  already 
arousing  the  inmates  of  the  camp. 

And  Mary  still  clasped  the  blood-stained 
helmet  to  her  breast,  and  thought  she  heard  the 
voice  she  loved  above  all,  call  from  the  far-off 
world,  “ I come,  my  love,  I come  ! ” and  she 
smiled  as  she  lay  in  that  burning  house,  and 
echoed  softly,  “ I come,  my  love,  I come  ” 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


SAVED. 

/~1ARR  and  Jacobus,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
^ had  received  their  wounds  within  a day  of 
each  other,  had  made  rapid  strides  towards 
recovery  since  they  had  been  removed  from  the 
laager  to  the  outspanning  on  the  hill. 

From  their  elevated  position  they  commanded 
a fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  including 
Pretoria  and  the  camp.  And  many  a day  did 
Carr  amuse  himself  in  trying  to  make  out,  by 
the  help  of  his  field-glass,  which  Graham  had 
brought  from  home,  different  things  that  went 
on  in  camp  and  town. 

They  had  their  horses  also,  and,  although  the 
Doctor  wisely  restricted  their  rides  to  short 
distances,  they  soon  began  to  feel  at  home  again 
in  the  saddle — a more  usual,  and  more  natural 
style  of  locomotion  to  an  African  farmer  than 
pedestrianism. 
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The  Doctor  and  Carr  would,  perhaps,  have 
gone  home,  but  that  Jacobus  must  have  remained 
behind.  Besides  which,  Carr  seemed  to  wish  to 
stay  where  he  was  now,  until  he  could  again 
make  an  attempt  to  get  into  camp. 

The  afternoon  of  the  day  upon  which  Mary 
had  been  shut  up  in  the  cottage,  Carr  had 
declared  that  he  could  see  her  white  dress  flitting 
in  and  out  among  the  trees  in  the  garden. 

“ Very  likely,”  said  the  Doctor ; “ for  she 
went  at  least  once  a week  when  I was  there.  I 
am  glad  I cautioned  her  against  that  fellow 
Davies — she  won’t  be  there  alone.” 

“ He  would  not  dare  to  harm  her  ? ” said 
Jacobus. 

“ I don’t  know  what  he  might  dare  to  do  ; but 
he  certainly  might  annoy  her.  However,  I 
should  hope  he  has  had  to  make  himself  scarce 
by  this  time,”  replied  he. 

“ No,”  said  Jacobus  ; “ he  is  still  in  the  camp, 
for  old  Frantz  told  me  this  morning  they  had 
found  out  that  he  was  a vile  traitor  to  both 
sides.” 

“ He  stands  a double  chance  of  being  shot, 
then,”  remarked  the  Doctor.  “ Serve  him  right.” 

“ I have  a sort  of  uncomfortable  and  unac- 
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countable  feeling  that  it  was  Davies  who  gave 
me  the  wound  which  he  intended  should  be  a 
coup  de  grace,"  said  Carr. 

It  was  this  conversation,  no  doubt,  which 
caused  Carr  to  be  very  restless  during  the 
evening.  As  Graham  was  expected  to  arrive 
about  midnight,  they  had  not,  after  their  evening 
meal,  retired  as  usual,  but,  wrapped  in  their  skin 
karosses,  had  lain  down  near  the  fire,  and  fallen 
asleep. 

They  had  slept  some  time,  when  the  dog,  May, 
started  up  and  barked  furiously.  In  a moment 
Carr  was  on  his  feet,  and,  running  towards  the 
waggon,  where  the  horses  were  picketed,  called : 

“ The  horses,  the  horses — saddle  the  horses — 
quick  to  Pretoria  ! ” 

The  Doctor  and  ’Cobus  were  with  him  at  once. 

“ What  are  you  dreaming  of,  Carr,”  said  the 
former,  thinking  that  his  friend  had  suddenly 
been  bereft  of  his  senses.  “ Come  back,  there’s 
a good  fellow.  I think  you  had  better  go  to  bed 
properly,  and  I will  wait  for  Graham.” 

But  Carr  was  saddling  his  horse,  still  trembling 
all  over  with  excitement. 

“ Don’t  stop  me,  Fall,  but  come  with  me. 
Something  tells  me  that  she  is  in  danger  from 
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that  villain.  1 am  sure  of  it — and,  see,  May 
knows  it  too.”  Saying  which,  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  dashed  off  at  full  speed,  with  the 
faithful  May  at  his  heels. 

The  Doctor  and  Jacobus  hacl  meanwhile 
saddled  up,  and  followed  close  behind,  fearing 
they  knew  not  what — more  on  Carr’s  account 
than  because  of  what  they  considered  a fanciful 
dream. 

The  night  was  cold  and  bright,  and  they  had 
to  ride  at  a rapid  rate  to  keep  pace  with  Carr, 
who  still  dashed  on  ahead,  seeming  to  care  for 
nothing  but  to  be  in  time  to  avert  some  dreadful 
but  unknown  calamity  from  her  he  loved. 

On  they  rode.  They  were  nearing  the  river 
now,  when  all  at  once  ’Cobus  put  his  horse  a+ 
racing  speed. 

“ This  way,  this  way  ! ” he  cried.  “ 1 can  see 
lights  in  the  cottage.  I know  the  foot-drift 
below  the  garden  ! ” 

’Cobus  from  a boy  had  known  every  inch  of 
the  ground,  and  he  led  them  across  the  veldt 
and  into  the  belt  of  trees  which  lined  the  river’s 
bank.  It  was  dark,  but  suddenly  a bright  light 
shone  through  the  trees,  and  a voice — a shrill 
voice,  like  a child’s — rang  out ; 
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“ Patrol,  patrol ! The  house  is  on  fire  ! ” and 
as  they  flung  themselves  from  their  horses, 
’Cobus  caught  Carr’s  hand  and  piloted  him  across 
what  was  at  times  the  edge  of  a low  cascade. 

On  the  other  bank  the  childish  voice  cried, 
“ This  way,  this  way,  patrol ! The  young  Missis 
is  in  the  house  \ Oh  ! Sieur  Carr  ! Come  ! ” 
said  little  Yacob,  for  it  was  he. 

At  that  moment  Mary’s  despairing  shrieks 
rang  out,  deadening  all  other  sounds  for  Carr  ; 
who  pushed  forward  with  superhuman  energy, 
calling  out,  as  if  in  answer,  “ I come,  my  love,  I 
come  ! ” 

The  lurid  glare  of  the  flames  lit  up  his  pale 
face,  as  at  last  he  reached  the  door  of  the  voor- 
huis,  and  rushed  in. 

“ Down,  Carr — down  on  hands  and  knees,” 
called  out  Dr.  Fall,  as  he  followed  him  into  the 
room  so  densely  filled  with  smoke. 

Carr  dropped  without  a word,  and  they  groped 
about,  but  found  no  Mary  A few  more  seconds 
and  it  would  have  been  too  late,  when  Carr  felt 
a tug  at  his  sleeve,  which  he  knew  to  be  May’s. 
He  followed  the  good  dog’s  lead,  and  two 
minutes  later  he  and  Mary  together  were  being 
dragged  out  at  the  voorhuis  door  by  the  com- 
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bined  efforts  of  Fall,  ’Cobus,  and  May.  In  his 
weakened  state  Carr  had  nearly  succumbed  to 
the  suffocating  influence  of  the  smoking  thatch, 
but,  fortunately,  the  intelligence  of  May  again 
brought  Fall  and  ’Cobus  to  the  rescue  of  both 
himself  and  Mary. 

How  it  was  that  the  dog  May’s  instinct  had 
caused  her  to  give  warning  of  danger,  and  how 
it  was  that  the  idea  that  that  danger  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  woman  he  loved, 
occurred  with  such  irresistible  force  to  Carr, 
even  in  his  sleep,  I must  leave  for  those  learned 
in  psychological  matters  to  answer.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  well  known  that  dogs  do  at  times 
have  strange  impressions,  that  we  in  “our  philo- 
sophy wot  not  of,”  although  the  ease  with  which 
sound  is  conveyed  in  that  clear  atmosphere 
might  have  had  something  to  do  with  it  in  this 
case ! while,  as  to  Carr,  we  have  already  intimated 
that  the  conversation  of  the  afternoon  had  taken 
such  hold  upon  his  imagination  as  to  cause  him 
great  uneasiness. 

And  now  one  reconnoitring  party  after  another 
sallied  from  the  camp.  It  was  thought  by  some 
that  the  Boers  were  in  the  town  with  the  object 
of  taking  it,  and  great  was  the  alarm  lest  the 
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whole  place  should  oe  burned  down.  The  fire 
had  certainly  filled  the  dwelling  with  smoke  to 
suffocation,  and  rendered  the  rooms  too  hot  for 
human  beings  to  live  in  ; but,  owing  to  the  fact 
of  the  house  having  been  built  with  what  the 
Dutch  call  a brandt-solder,  the  fire,  after  having 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  pitched  roof,  had 
burnt  itself  out  without  actually  descending  as 
far  as  the  supporting  beams. 

A well-thatched  roof  is,  in  this  warm  climate, 
the  most  pleasant,  as  well  as  the  most  convenient, 
kind  of  covering  to  a cottage  of  the  Dutch  build. 
The  Pioneer  Boers  always  preferred  it  to  any 
other  ; indeed,  as  slates  and  tiles  were  unobtain- 
able, the  only  alternative  they  had  to  the  thatch 
was  what  the}^  called  a platt-huis,  or  flat-roofed 
house,  where  a thick  coating  of  mud  or  mortar 
was  spread  over  a ceiling  composed  generally  of 
the  thinner  poplar  boughs  or  Spanish  reeds. 
The  great  objection  to  this  was,  that  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun  caused  cracks  and  fissures  in  the 
hard-baked  mud,  and  when  the  heavy  rain 
storms  of  the  summer  came  the  inhabitants  were 
never  free  from  numerous  leakages.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  thatch  was  liable  to  be  set  on 
fire,  either  by  the  red-hot  assegai  of  the  Kaffir  or 
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by  a flash  of  lightning.  The  brandt-solder 
(“  solder  ” means  attic,  and  “ brandt  ” something 
about  “ burning  ”)  is  a combination  of  the  two  ; 
a layer,  four  or  six  inches  thick,  of  clay  and  mud 
is  laid  upon  the  reeds  or  laths  which  form  the 
ceiling,  and  over  this  again  is  the  many-gabled, 
high-pitched  roof  of  thatch. 

Little  Yacob  suggested  to  the  Doctor  and 
Jacobus  that  some  of  the  people  should  be  sent 
to  take  Mynheer  Davies,  who  had  set  fire  to  the 
house,  pointing  out  the  direction  which  he  had 
seen  him  take. 

“ But  are  you  sure,  boy,  that  he  did  it  ? ” 
asked  Fall. 

“Yes,  master  ; me  see  him  go  into  house  ; 
and  ’cause  young  Missis  no  open  door  of  other 
room  he  come  out,  and  strike  match  and  set  fire 
to  thatch  ; then  me  run  to  tell  patrol.  Me  think 
the  masters  was  patrol  party.” 

Little  Yacob’s  intelligence  was  communicated 
to  a party  of  Carabineers  who  had  come  down 
from  the  camp,  but,  though  every  search  was 
made,  Davies,  favoured  by  the  darkness,  had 
managed  to  effect  his  escape. 

News  had  by  this  time  been  conveyed  to  the 
camp  of  the  safety  of  Mary,  about  whom  there 
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had  been  no  little  anxiety,  not  among  her  own 
immediate  friends  only,  but  throughout  the 
community  generally. 

A search  party,  headed  by  Colonel  Herbert, 
was  still  out  making  inquiries  of  the  sentinels  as 
to  whether  anything  had  been  seen  of  her,  or  of 
any  suspicious  strangers  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
but  upon  the  alarm  of  fire  they  had  at  once 
hastened  to  the  town,  which  they  reached  just  as 
Carr  and  Mary  had  been  dragged  from  the  house. 

A conveyance  was  soon  procured,  and,  Mary 
and  Carr  being  placed  in  it,  with  May  at  their 
feet,  they  were  taken  with  great  rejoicing  into 
camp. 

Dr.  Fall  and  Jacobus  followed.  No  one  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  seemed  to  think 
it  at  all  strange  that  they  should  be  there. 

Poor  Mrs.  Herbert  had  been  in  a terrible  state 
of  excitement  at  Mary’s  sudden  disappearance. 
It  was  so  unlike  Mary  to  go  or  stay  out  without 
sajnng  where  she  should  be,  that  she  felt  from 
the  moment  she  had  heard  she  had  not  returned 
by  the  omnibus,  that  something  was  wrong  ; and, 
when  hour  after  hour  went  by,  and  all  search 
proved  fruitless,  she  was  nearly  frantic. 

Little  Yacob  had  at  last  in  confidence  told  his 
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mistress  about  finding  the  helmet,  and  having 
shown  it  to  Missis  Mar-y  that  afternoon  ; and 
when  he  told  her  of  the  blood-stains  upon  the 
inside,  she  said — 

“ Oh ! this  is  dreadful,  Yacob.  I am  afraid 
she  has  gone  to  the  river  to  look  at  the  place 
you  told  her  of,  and  has  lost  her  way.” 

It  was  perhaps  this  idea  that  had  caused  little 
Yacob  to  make  his  way  again  towards  the  town 
He  determined  to  have  a good  look  round  the 
cottage  himself,  and  then  to  go  down  the  river. 
He  only  told  Nellie  and  wee  Mary,  who  were 
crying  bitterly  as  they  sat  at  the  back  of  the 
bullock- waggon,  watching  for  their  father,  that 
he  was  going. 

“ You  know,  missie,”  said  he,  “ a little  Bush- 
man can  go  into  holes  and  places  where  a big 
master  colonel  can’t ; and  if  me  no  find  the 
missis  to-night,  me  follow  her  spoor  as  soon  as 
daylight  comes  in  the  morning. 

Little  Yacob  had  at  once  found  that  Mary  was 
in  the  cottage,  and  was  just  about  to  let  her 
know  that  he  was  there,  when  he  heard  footsteps 
approaching.  Dropping  down  to  the  ground,  he 
had  hidden  himself  just  in  time  to  see  Davies,  to 
his  astonishment,  let  himself  in  at  the  front  door. 
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Little  Yacob  did  not  know  what  to  think. 
“ How  had  that  master  got  those  keys,  unless 
Missis  Mary  gave  them  to  him  herself  ? At  all 
events,  he  would  watch  a little  while  before  he 
went  back  to  tell  them  at  the  camp.” 

He  heard  the  voices  of  both  in  the  house,  then 
an  altercation,  and  Davies  came  out  stamping 
and  swearing. 

‘'He  will  go  away  again  now,”  thought  Yacob, 
“ and  I will  go  to  Missis  Mary,”  when  suddenly 
the  thatch,  dried  as  it  was  by  that  hot  summer 
sun,  blazed  up  in  answer  to  the  touch  of  the 
incendiary.  Yacob  did  not  see  the  first  matches 
applied.  It  was  only  when  Davies  came  round 
to  the  front  of  the  cottage  again  that  he  dis- 
tinctly saw  what  the  villain  had  done. 

Little  Yacob  was  the  first,  after  his  suggestion 
that  Davies  should  be  “ hunted  for  ” by  the 
police,  to  run  up  to  the  camp,  and  give  his 
mistress  the  glad  news  that  Missis  Mary,  Sieur 
Carr,  Mister  Doctor,  and  Baasij  ’Cobus  were  all 
safe,  and  coming  back  with  the  master. 

Mrs.  Herbert  was  puzzled.  Carr,  the  Doctor, 
and  Jacobus  in  Pretoria  ! What  could  it  mean  % 
Little  Yacob,  however,  was  too  much  excited  to 
explain,  and  indeed  he  did  not  know  how  it 
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happened.  He  only  knew  they  were  there,  and 
were  bringing  Missis  Mary  into  camp,  so  Mrs. 
Herbert  was  obliged  to  wait  as  patiently  as  she 
could  till  the  party  arrived.  Meanwhile,  she  set 
to  work  with  alacrity,  aided  by  her  two  little 
girls,  who  were  naturally  full  of  wonderment 
also,  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  these  unex- 
pected but  most  welcome  guests,  who  were  not 
long  in  coming  ; and  her  joy  and  gratitude,  when 
she  heard  of  Mary’s  almost  miraculous  escape, 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

The  little  girls  hugged  Mary  and  May  in  turn, 
and  made  Mr.  Carr  and  the  Doctor  tell  them 
over  and  over  again  all  about  the  fire,  and  how 
they  came  to  be  there  in  time  to  save  their  dear 
Mary,  and  what  could  have  made  that  horrid 
Mr.  Davies  set  fire  to  the  house  ; with  a thousand 
other  questions,  which  children  know  so  well 
how  to  ask,  but  which  grown  people  often  find  it 
difficult  to  answer. 

Jacohus  had  gone  off  at  once  to  his  aunt’s, 
only  too  glad  of  the  unexpected  opportunity  of 
getting  a peep  at  his  pretty  cousin.  The 
Jevrouw  Van  Aardt  was  delighted  to  see  her 
good  nephew,  ’Cobus,  but  poor  Johanna  hung 
her  head,  and  got  out  of  his  way  as  much  as  she 
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could,  shedding  bitter  tears  of  repentance  when 
next  day  she  was  alone  with  Mary,  that  she 
could  even  for  a moment  have  preferred  one  so 
wicked  as  Davies  to  her  good  cousin  ’Cobus. 

“Say  nothing  about  it  just  now,  dear  Johanna,” 
said  Mary.  “ The  Doctor  tells  me  that  Jacobus 
was  shot  and  left  for  dead,  and  that  even  now 
he  fears  much  for  him  with  all  this  excitement ; 
so  you  must  be  very  kind  and  gentle ; say 
nothing  to  excite  him,  but  keep  him  as  quiet  as 
you  can  in  the  tent.  The  Doctor  will  not  stay, 
and  perhaps  ’Cobus  will  go  away  with  him,  but 
do  not  let  him  go  thinking  you  are  estranged 
from  him.” 

This  advice  had  the  desired  effect,  and  when 
Mary  and  Carr,  with  the  Doctor,  went  into  the 
Jevrouw  Van  Aardt’s  little  encampment,  to  see 
how  Jacobus  was  getting  on,  they  found  him 
being  waited  on  and  petted  by  his  aunt  and 
Johanna,  all  three  looking  as  happy  as  possible. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


POOR  NONNIE  ! 

DOOR  Nonnie  had  a hard  time  of  it  after  the 
^ departure  of  her  dear  Reikardt,  her  faithless 
husband,  whom  she  considered  a hero  of  the 
bravest  type.  When  she  found  that  he  had  not 
told  her  mother  of  their  marriage,  after  having 
all  but  promised  to  do  so.  she  thought  he  must 
be  coming  back  directly.  But,  week  after  week 
passed,  and  still  there  came  no  sign  of  or  from 
“ Reikardt”.  Not  even  a message  by  a passing 
Boer  ; but  then  they  lived  so  far  out  of  the 
world,  that  they  seldom  saw  anyone  beyond  the 
men  of  their  own  household. 

The  widow  soon  noticed  that  her  child  was  no 
longer  the  bright,  light-hearted  Nonnie  of  yore  ; 
the  ringing  laugh  and  the  merry  song  never  now 
startled  the  phlegmatic  Boer  into  a smile  as  he 
passed  the  house  to  and  fro  to  the  lands  ; while 
the  lovely  eyes  of  deepest  brown,  that  were  once 
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wont  to  be  dancing  over  with  glee  and  mirth, 
were  now  too  often  red  and  swollen  with 
weeping. 

For  some  time  the  mother  sought  in  vain  for 
the  reason  of  the  change  ; but,  at  last,  when 
fearing  some  dire  disease  had  taken  hold  upon 
her  child,  she  began  to  prepare  for  a visit  to  the 
town,  that  she  might  consult  a doctor,  an  old 
slave  woman,  who  was  still  called  Nonnie’s  nurse, 
broke  the  news  to  the  still  young  and  vain 
widow,  that  her  child  had  supplanted  her  in  the 
love  of  this  man,  whom  she  had  fancied  attached 
to  herself,  and  had  actually  married  him  without 
telling  her  mother  or  her  people,  thereby  creating 
a scandal  unheard  of  amongst  them.  Then  came 
the  hard  time  of  which  we  have  spoken  ; re- 
proaches and  taunts  both  frequent  and  loud  were 
levelled  at  her,  till  not  once,  but  often,  had 
Nonnie  wished  herself  lying  beside  her  dead 
father,  under  the  camel-thorn  tree  near  the  river. 

Deep  and  loud  were  the  curses  among  the 
men,  for  just  at  that  particular  time,  when  so 
many  of  the  Boers  were  in  arms  against  British 
rule,  marriage  of  their  daughters  with  English- 
men was  not  in  favour,  no  matter  what  it  might 
have  been  before,  or  may  be  in  the  future. 
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Moreover,  they  entertained  a not  unwarrantable 
suspicion,  founded  mainly  upon  the  secrecy  so 
needlessly  maintained,  that  this  man,  to  whom 
they  had  shown  much  kindness,  was  after  all  an 
ungrateful  blackguard,  who  had  wantonly  de- 
serted their  poor  little  Nonnie. 

But  she  was  his  wife,  and  if  he  was  in  the 
country  they  would  follow  him  up  and  call  him 
to  account  for  his  conduct. 

News  of  a personal  nature  travelled  slowly  in 
the  direction  of  the  Leydenberg  farm,  and  it  was 
some  months  after  the  departure  of  Reikardt  that 
a commando,  returning  from  the  front,  mentioned 
having  seen  him  at  Wilgeboom.  From  that 
time  Nonnie  left  no  stone  unturned  to  induce 
her  mother  to  travel  in  that  direction,  in  the 
hope  of  again  meeting  with  her  husband  ; and 
the  widow,  finding  that  the  men  entertained  so 
much  bitter  feeling  against  “ Reikardt,”  ac- 
quiesced in  Nonnie’s  wish.  So,  having  the 
bullock- waggon  inspanned,  and  taking  with  them 
Nonnie’s  nurse,  they  started  for  Wilgeboom 
laager. 

They  travelled  slowly,  and  it  was  quite  three 
weeks  before  they  came  within  sight  of  the  place, 
and  then  they  outspanned  their  oxen  and  deter- 
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mined  to  remain  for  a day  or  two,  hoping  that 
some  of  the  Boers  would  come  from  the  laager, 
and  tell  them  something  of  the  one  they  were 
seeking.  But  the  Boers,  having  learnt  from  the 
Hottentot  driver  who  the  occupants  of  the 
waggon  were  that  had  just  encamped  where  they 
could  overlook  their  laager,  left  them  alone. 

It  was  the  third  morning  after  their  arrival  at 
this  spot,  that  at  an  early  hour  they  noticed  an 
unusual  stir  among  the  Boers.  Thinking  that 
perhaps  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the  English  was 
anticipated,  they  retained  the  cattle  close  to  the 
waggon,  in  case  of  having  to  “ trek,”  or  move 
hurriedly  from  their  position. 

They  continued  to  watch  the  place  with  some 
anxiety,  hut  presently  the  matter  was  partly 
explained  by  seeing  a prisoner  marched  out 
under  an  escort  of  Boers.  He  was  brought  in 
the  direction  of  the  waggon,  and  the  two  women 
wondered  greatly  what  was  to  be  done  to  the 
poor  wretch,  but  wondered  not  long.  A white- 
barked  tree  stood  at  some  distance  from  the 
roadside,  at  an  angle  between  the  waggon  and 
the  laager.  At  that  distance  they  could  not  tell 
whether  the  man  were  white  or  black,  although 
they  thought  the  former,  on  account  of  his  dress  ; 
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whichever  it  was,  he  was  taken  to  the  white- 
barked  tree,  there  bound  fast,  and  shot  ! 

The  report  of  the  gun  was  preceded  by  a 
piercing  shriek  from  the  prisoner,  at  the  sound 
of  which  Nonnie,  clinging  to  her  mother,  fran- 
tically exclaimed  : “ Oh,  mother  ! mother ! it  is 
Reikardt ! ” 

“ Nonsense,  child  ! ” exclaimed  the  widow. 

What  should  they  shoot  Reikardt  for  ? It  is 
some  skellum  of  a spy  1 Most  likely  only  a 
black  fellow.” 

“No,  mother ; they  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  come  out  with  an  escort  to  shoot  a 
black  : they  would  let  him  run  away  and  shoot 
him  as  he  went.  Oh,  mother ! ” she  cried, 
sobbing  ; “ I believe  it’s  Reikardt.” 

“ You  are  just  excited  and  frightened,”  said 
her  mother  ; “ but  see,  when  all  the  Boers  have 
gone  back  to  the  house,  we  will  send  Damon 
down  to  look  at  the  man.” 

The  Boers  nad  left  the  man  bound  to  the  tree 
in  a sitting  position,  and  when  they  retired  over 
the  ridge  which  hid  the  tree  from  the  house, 
though  not  from  the  waggon,  Damon  went  down 
to  see  if  the  man  were  dead  or  not,  and  whether 
it  was  anyone  he  knew,  so  as  to  satisfy  his  young 
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mistress.  When  he  got  there  the  man  was  still 
breathing,  although  insensible,  and  Damon  saw 
to  his  horror  that  it  was  indeed  the  Sieur  Rei- 
kardt,  whom  he  had  known  well,  while  he  was  at 
the  widow’s  place,  and  who  he  now  understood 
from  the  old  nurse,  was  the  poor  young  Nooij’s 
husband  ! 

What  to  do  Damon  did  not  know ; blood 
flowed  from  one  wound  in  the  chest,  while  there 
was  another  just  over  the  heart.  Damon  won- 
dered that  death  had  not  been  instantaneous,  yet 
he  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  man  would  die  al- 
most directly  ; and  then,  if  ever  the  mistress 
heard  that  it  was  the  Sieur  Reikardt,  what  -would 
she  say  to  him  if  he  had  allowed  her  daughter’s 
husband  to  die,  and  had  not  let  her  see  him  when 
she  could  ? Then,  again,  if  he  went  to  the  wag- 
gon and  told  the  truth,  his  poor  young  mistress 
would  die  of  grief,  for  old  nurse  had  told  him 
that  it  was  to  look  after  this  man  that  they  had 
taken  this  journey.  Ah  ! good  thought,  he 
would  go  and  ask  old  nurse.  But  one  thing  wais 
certain,  he  must  trek  out  of  the  way  before  the 
aasvogels  and  other  carrion  birds  came,  for  he 
knew  enough  of  the  Boers  to  know  that  they 
never  troubled  themselves  to  bury  the  natives 
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that  they  shot,  and  why  should  they  bury  this 
white  man  ? 

When  Damon  reached  the  waggon  he  began 
busying  himself  at  once,  calling  to  nurse  to  put 
the  things  in  the  waggon,  and  to  the  leader  to 
bring  up  the  oxen. 

“Try  to  get  the  young  Nooij  not  to  ask  who 
it  is,”  said  he  to  the  nurse,  when  he  could  get 
close  to  her. 

“Ach  ! toch  ! ” said  the  old  Ayah,  putting  her 
open  hand  tightly  over  her  mouth.  “ My  poor 
Nonnie  ! ” 

The  gesture,  a very  expressive  one  among 
Hottentot  women,  was  not  lost  upon  Nonnie  or 
her  mother,  who  were  both  watching  Damon, 
and  about  to  call  him  to  account  for  not  coming 
to  them  first. 

In  a moment  Nonnie  was  with  her  nurse. 

“ Who  is  it,  Damon  ? I will  know.” 

“ Nay,  Missie,  how  can  I tell  ? It’s  just  an 
Englishman  the  Boers  have  put  out  of  the  way.” 

“ Tell  me,  Ayah.  I saw  that  you  knew  some- 
thing.” 

“ Ach  ! my  darling  sweet  young  mistress, 
don't  ask  me.” 

That  was  enough  ! Poor  Nonnie  knew,  as  well 
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as  if  they  had  told  her  ; and  did  not  his  shriek 
for  help  still  ring  in  her  ears  ? In  a moment  she 
was  bounding  down  the  hill  towards  the  white- 
barked  tree  like  a wild  animal ; and  when  the 
others  joined  her,  she  was  kneeling  by  the  side  of 
the  dying  man,  tearing  at  the  thongs  that  bound 
him,  and  calling  upon  him  to  speak  to  her — to 
his  own  Nonnie  ! 

Poor  child  ! ’twas  indeed  a sad  picture,  that, 
to  look  upon.  But,  ’twas  sadder  still  to  think  of 
the  wealth  of  affection,  and  the  sweet  young  life, 
wasted  upon  so  vile  a wretch. 

He  was  not  yet  dead ; and  presently  he 
opened  his  eyes,  fixed  them  for  a moment  upon 
Nonnie,  then,  turning  his  head  away,  closed 
them  again. 

Damon  had  soon  loosened  the  thongs  that 
bound  the  dying  man  ; he  would  not  have  dared 
to  do  this  of  his  own  accord,  fearing  what  the 
Boers  might  do  to  him,  but  it  was  different  now, 
with  his  mistress  to  take  the  responsibility. 

She  stood  with  form  erect,  looking  down  upon 
the  scene  ; she  hated  the  man  who  had  both  de- 
ceived her  and  stolen  her  child’s  happy  life.  She 
had  thought  she  could  forgive  him,  and  that  they 
might  still  all  live  happily  together  ; but  when 
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she  saw  him,  as  she  thought,  recognise  Nonnie, 
and  then  turn  indifferently  from  her,  she  felt 
instinctively  that  he  was  a bad  man,  and  that 
the  Boers  had  not  shot  him  without  reason. 

They  bore  him  to  the  outspan,  and  upon  a 
mattress  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  waggon,  with 
his  head  in  Nonnie’s  lap,  he  lay  gasping  out  his 
life. 

The  cattle  were  put  to  and  the  trek  began — 
back  to  Leydenberg. 

Nonnie  said,  “ But,  oh  ! if  they  could  get  a 
doctor  first.” 

Damon  and  old  Ayah  looked  grave.  No  doc- 
tor would  be  of  use  there  ; death  would  soon 
claim  his  own,  but  the  latter  would  thankfully 
have  welcomed  the  sight  of  a doctor,  for  well  she 
knew,  and  none  better  than  she,  that  her  dear 
young  Nonnie  had  a trying  hour  before  her. 
But  then,  as  she  said,  if  a loctor  came  in  such  an 
out-of-the-way  place  as  that,  it  would  be  that 
the  good  God  had  pity  upon  her  child,  and  had 
sent  him  from  the  clouds. 

They  journeyed  on,  until  by-and-by  they  came 
in  sight  of  a waggon,  with  a red  cross  painted  on 
its  snow-white  tented  covering.  Damon  nad 
been  among  the  waggon-drivers  in  the  unfor- 
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tunate  Bronker’s  Spruit  affair,  and  at  once  recog- 
nised the  sign  of  the  soldier’s  ambulance. 

“ There’s  a doctor  there,  mistress,”  said  the 
man.  “ I had  better  hold  still,  and  ask  him  to 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


THE  BUX  OF  DIAMONDS. 

C1ARR  was  still  extremely  weak,  although  able 
^ to  enjoy  the  short  time  allowed  to  him  in 
camp.  For  the  Doctor  strongly  urged  the  de- 
sirability of  his  accompanying  him  to  the  out- 
spanning  on  the  hill  without  delay. 

The  men  of  the  camp  might  have  to  be  put  on 
short  rations,  which,  the  Doctor  observed,  would 
not  suit  either  of  his  patients.  Carr  laughed  at 
this  as  a reason  for  taking  him  off,  and  doubtless 
thought  that  with  Mary  near  him  he  could  exist 
upon  spare  diet. 

But  Mary,  after  a little  conversation  with  Dr. 
Fall,  was  quite  decided  that  he  should  not  stay 
in  camp. 

And  Carr,  who  threatened  to  have  his  own  way 
in  everything  when  once  he  was  lord  and  master, 
vielded  to  her  entreaties. 
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Jacobus,  being  under  burgher  law,  and  only 
absent  from  his  laager  upon  sick  leave,  was 
obliged  to  go,  as  he  might  be  called  upon,  at  any 
moment,  to  return  to  duty — an  order  with  which 
he  certainly  could  not  comply,  were  he  in  the 
enemy’s  camp. 

It  was  therefore  decided  that  they  should  all 
three  return  that  evening  after  dark  to  their  little 
encampment,  and  they  succeeded  in  making  their 
journey  out  without  attracting  the  notice  of  any 
but  the  few  immediately  concerned  ; and,  as  old 
Frantz  told  them,  with  the  exception  of  himself, 
he  thought  no  one  at  the  laager  knew  of  their 
having  been  absent  from  the  outspanning. 

Both  Graham  and  Sinclair  had  arrived  the 
night  before,  while  the  fire  was  still  burning, 
and,  having  received  a message  from  Dr.  Fall, 
who  had  fortunately  met  with  Wetu  in  the  crowd, 
they  determined  to  stay,  hoping  to  see  them  on 
their  return  to  the  waggon,  and  to  hear  a con- 
firmation of  Wetu’s  news  of  the  safety  of  all, 
about  which  they  had  been  very  anxious. 

They  talked  so  long  into  the  night  that  they 
were  late  over  their  breakfast  the  following 
morning.  Graham  had  brought  a good  supply 
for  Trijne’s  store  in  the  waggon  chest,  and  Jaco- 
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bus,  when  he  had  finished  his  own  breakfast,  had, 
at  the  Doctor’s  request,  carried  over  some  little 
delicacy  of  Trijne's  making  to  one  of  the  patients 
at  the  laager. 

“A  short  ride  will  do  him  good,”  remarked 
Dr.  Fall.  “ Those  young  Dutchmen  never  seem 
so  well  as  when  they  are  on  horseback.” 

“ What  a nice  fellow  he  is  ! ” remarked  Sin- 
clair. “ One  wouldn’t  find  much  difficulty  in 
obeying  the  injunction  to  ‘ love  your  enemies,’  if 
they  were  all  like  him.” 

“ There’s  not  much  enmity  about  ’Cobus,”  said 
Carr,  “ or  my  friend  Klaas  Roy,  either.” 

“ Klaas  is  a perfect  wonder  ! ” exclaimed  Gra- 
ham. “ Dutchmen  generally  won’t  do  any  more 
than  they  are  obliged  ; but  from  the  night  that 
he  and  'Cobus  came  to  fetch  us  to  you,  he  has 
never  missed  going  to  look  after  your  flocks  once 
a day  at  least.  He  has  but  one  flock  himself, 
and  therefore  he  has  the  time  ; but  still,  it  is  not 
everyone  who  would  do  it.  I went  over  pretty 
often  at  first,  but  he  asked  me  to  let  him  do  it 
for  you  till  he  was  called  out  again  on  commando, 
and  of  course  I was  glad  to  do  so,  as  he  is  a good 
practical  farmer  as  far  as  sheep  are  concerned.” 

“ A great  contrast  these  young  fellows  to  that 
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horrid  old  Nicholas,  with  his  thieving  crew  of 
Border  Boers,”  said  the  Doctor.  “They  made  a 
great  row  at  poor  Tanta’s  laager,  singing  morning 
and  evening,  with  a nasal  twang  that  was  ex- 
cruciating, some  of  their  beloved  ‘ Persklmen  ’ 
(Psalms),  and  then,  as  if  the  Almighty  would 
forgive  anything  after  such  incense,  went  about 
looting  and  annexing  every  blessed  thing  they 
took  a fancy  to,  whether  it  belonged  to  friend  or 
foe.” 

“ That  reminds  me,”  said  Graham,  “ that  just 
such  a rough  lot  of  Boers  have  been  making 
raids  upon  the  stores  and  kraals  of  the  farmers 
in  the  adjoining  district  to  ours — commandeering 
they  call  it,  though  I rather  think  the  booty  they 
accumulate  in  the  shape  of  herds  of  cattle  more 
often  goes  west  to  their  border  homes,  than  south- 
east for  the  Boer  troops.” 

Carr  had  for  the  last  few  minutes  been  watch- 
ing the  approach  of  a bullock-waggon.  It  was 
such  a rare  sight  to  see  anyone  moving  about  the 
country,  unless  in  a body  as  a commando,  &c., 
that  it  excited  his  curiosity. 

Just  as  he  had  called  the  attention  of  the  party 
to  it,  he  exclaimed — “ Ah  ! it  lias  stopped,  and 
the  driver  is  coming  here.” 
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It  was  Damon  pointing  to  the  large  red  cross 
upon  the  waggon  tent.  He  inquired  if  the  Doc- 
tor would  come  with  him. 

“All  right!”  said  the  Doctor,  “I’m  ready.” 
And,  asking  Carr  to  find  out  what  he  could  about 
the  case,  he  jumped  up  from  the  ground  to  get 
his  instruments  and  other  necessaries. 

“ It  seems  a curious  affair,”  said  Sinclair. 
“ I’ll  go  with  you,  Fall ; I know  a little  of  sur- 
gery, and  may  be  useful.  And  you  too,  Carr,  if 
you  don’t  mind.  You  speak  Dutch  so  much 
better  than  I.” 

The  reader  will  readily  understand  the  aston- 
ishment felt  by  the  friends  when  they  found  who 
the  patient  was  ; but  the  contempt  and  hatred 
felt  for  the  wretch  who  had  worked  such  misehief 
was  soon  mingled  with  pity  for  the  poor  young 
creature  who  claimed  to  be  his  wife. 

Finding  that  neither  of  the  women  understood 
a word  of  English,  they  could  not  help  expressing 
themselves  strongly  as  to  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  this  man,  who,  already  having  such  a pretty 
and  devoted  young  wife,  could  do  what  he  had 
done,  in  regard  to  Mary  and  Johanna. 

“ The  Boers  did  right  to  shoot  the  villain,” 
said  Dr.  Fall.  “ It  would  serve  him  right 
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to  let  him  die  ! However,  revenge  isn’t  our 
business.” 

They  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  Nonnie 
to  leave  him,  even  while  they  attended  to  his 
wounds. 

“ This  perforation  in  the  waistcoat  is  exactly 
over  the  heart,”  said  Sinclair.  “ Something  must 
have  arrested  the  bullet  in  its  course.” 

They  opened  the  clothing,  and  found  that  the 
lining  of  the  waistcoat,  as  well  as  the  shirt,  were 
both  pressed  into  the  flesh  ; they  cut  them  away, 
and  there  lay  a small  tin  box.  Pushing  this  out 
with  a jerk,  the  Doctor  said  : 

“ This,  then,  is  not  the  serious  place  that  I 
thought  it  might  be  ; the  bullet  must  be  in  the 
box,  for  it  has  not  gone  through.  Let  us  get  to 
the  other  hole.” 

“ By  Jove  ! ” said  Sinclair,  as  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  tin  box,  “ that  is  singular.”  And,  taking  it 
up,  he  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

The  bullet,  in  the  other  case,  had  gone  right 
through  the  body,  causing  great  loss  of  blood, 
and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  could 
long  survive,  although  the  Doctor,  as  bound  by 
his  profession,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
save  the  worthless  life  entrusted  to  him. 
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They  placed  him  as  comfortably  as  they  could, 
and  as  the  restoratives  were  beginning  to  take 
effect,  they  recalled  Nonnie  to  his  side. 

Her  words  of  endearment  caused  him  to  open 
his  eyes. 

“ Ach,  Nonnie,  my  little  wife,  I have  had — 
such — a dreadful ” 

“ Do  not  let  him  talk  too  much,”  said  the  Doc- 
tor, through  Carr.  “ I can  do  no  more  for  him 
than  I have  done,  so  you  may  travel  quietly  the 
way  you  were  going,  for  if  the  Boers  find  him 
here  it  would  not  be  well.” 

This  was  said  to  the  mother,  when  they  were 
all,  with  the  exception  of  Davies  and  Nonnie,  out 
of  the  waggon. 

“ You  knew  him,”  she  said.  “ I could  see  that 
by  your  looks.” 

“ Yes,”  replied  Carr,  “ we  know  him  ; and  we 
think  it  will  be  better  for  him  to  go  before  he 
knows  us.” 

“ Thank  you,  for  my  poor  child,”  said  the 
widow,  as  they  turned  to  go. 

“ The  Boers  will  soon  find  out  that  he  has 
been  spirited  away,”  said  the  Doctor,  as  they 
returned  to  their  own  waggon  ; “ and,  though 
he  might  have  had  a better  chance  if  he  were 
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kept  quite  still,  I should  not  like  them  to  find 
the  wretch  here.  And,  after  all,  it  can't  make 
much  difference.” 

“ I had  half  a mind,  when  he  was  coming  to, 
to  frighten  him  to  death,”  said  Carr. 

“ The  devil  himself  couldn’t  frighten  one  of 
his  sort ! ” remarked  Sinclair.  “ I’ve  got  some- 
thing funny  to  tell  you  about  the  little  tin  box 
that  was  the  billet  for  that  bullet.” 

“ I thought  you  had,”  said  the  Doctor,  “ by 
the  exclamation  you  made  at  the  time.” 

“Well!”  continued  Sinclair,  “that  box  was 
my  diamond  box.  You  see,  there’s  ‘John  Sin- 
clair ’ distinctly  enough  on  the  outside  of  the  lid, 
and  the  name  of  John  Ford  ought  to  be  on  the 
inside,  for  I gave  it  to  him  just  before  I left  for 
England.  I could  swear  to  the  box  anywhere  ; 
and  in  it  were  three  of  the  diamonds  that  Ford 
found  close  to  me  in  the  claim,  when  I was  sup- 
posed to  be  dying  there.  I gave  them  to  him 
for  his  wife ; and  that  they  were  stolen,  box  and 
all,  I know,  for  the  man  who  took  the  claim  and 
tent  in  charge  told  me  that  Ford  had  written  to 
him  about  having  buried  this  box  in  the  tent.” 
They  opened  the  box,  and  there,  rather  to 
their  astonishment,  still  lay  the  three  diamonds, 
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together  with  the  half-flattened  bullet,  and  the 
tiny  note  from  John  Ford  to  his  wife  Mary. 

A glance  of  intelligence  flashed  from  one  to 
the  other  at  this  discovery.  Here  was  the  clue 
to  what  had  seemed  the  mysterious  behaviour  of 
this  villain,  thief  as  well  as  spy  and  murderer. 
He  had  known  John  Ford,  had  probably  found 
out  that  his  widow  was  wealthy,  and  so  had 
determined  to  marry  her.  This  seemed  to 
account  for  the  attempted  murder  of  Carr,  and 
for  his  persecution  and  determined  attack  upon 
Mary. 

These  diamonds,  which  had  saved  this  wretched 
life  for  a time,  had  doubtless  been  retained  for 
some  special  purpose,  perhaps  with  the  idea  of 
making  Mary  believe  that  he  had  been  Ford’s 
friend,  and  entrusted  by  him  with  these  gems 
for  her.  No  wonder  the  Doctor  had  been 
haunted  by  the  shadowy  recollection  of  this 
man’s  face.  He  remembered  it  all  now,  and 
Sinclair  also  could  recall  an  evil  face,  which  he 
now  recognised  as  that  of  Davies,  as  in  some 
way  mixed  up  with  the  trial  of  Long. 

Carr  shuddered  as  these  things  were  revealed, 
especially  when  he  thought  how  nearly  his  be- 
trothed had  fallen  a victim  to  the  infernal 
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machinations  and  horrible  revenge  of  this  double- 
dyed  villain.  Happily,  as  they  all  thought,  he 
had  met  with  his  deserts,  for  the  Doctor  did  not 
think  it  possible  he  could  recover,  otherwise  Carr 
— even  the  good,  compassionate  Carr — felt  that, 
should  he  ever  again  cross  his  path  in  the  comis- 
sion of  any  fresh  villainy,  the  work  which  the 
unerring  rifles  of  the  Boers  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish, would  stand  a chance  of  being  completed 
by  his  own. 


tn 


CHAPTER  XL. 


FREEBOOTERS. 

“ /"'lAN’T  ’Cobu^  get  leave  to  go  back  with  you 
^ for  a week  or  two,  Fall?”  said  Graham, 
as  he  and  Sinclair  were  preparing  for  their  home- 
ward journey.  “ Carr  is  quite  able  to  travel 
now,  so,  I suppose,  you  are  only  waiting  on  his 
account.  We  should  all  be  thankful  to  have  you 
at  home  again.” 

“ I shall  leave  this  part  with  all  the  greater 
comfort,  knowing  that  Davies  cannot  be  up  to 
any  of  his  diabolical  schemes,”  said  Carr.  “ I 
lon’t  see  why  we  should  not  all  go  now.” 

“ If  ’Cobus  doesn’t  go  with  us  he  will  have  to 
go  home,”  decided  the  Doctor ; “ and  that  would 
be  too  far  for  him  to  ride  yet.  With  us  he 
could  stick  to  the  waggon  most  of  the  time.” 

“ We’ll  get  old  Frantz  to  manage  it,  ‘ by  the 
Doctor’s  recommendation/  ” said  Carr,  laughing. 
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“ It’s  wonderful  what  a lot  they  think  of  any- 
thing you  say  or  do.” 

“ You  think  so,  do  you  1 You  ungrateful 
scamp ! You’re  getting  fat  and  saucy.  I shall 
have  to  put  a blister  or  two  on  you,  and  give 
you  a black  draught.” 

“ If  I’m  saucy  it’s  your  own  doing,  old  man,” 
returned  Carr,  with  a more  thoughtful  air.  “ I 
hadn’t  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  left  in  me 
when  you  took  me  in  hand.” 

“ There  comes  ’Cobus,  and  old  Frantz  with 
him,”  said  Graham,  “just  in  time  to  see  us  off. 
Now,  Doctor,  take  a high  hand  at  once  ; say 
you’ve  got  to  go,  and  want  ’Cobus  to  go  with 
you.” 

“ I’ll  manage  it,”  replied  the  Doctor.  “ Well, 
friends,  and  how  are  the  patients  ? ” 

“ Their  wounds  are  well,  or  nearly  so,”  said 
old  Frantz.  “ But,  as  the  Tanta  says,  they  hang 
about  the  werft,  and  don’t  seem  to  get  strength.” 
“ I know  what  they  want ; but  you  must  do 
exactly  what  I say.  We  are  going  away  from 
this  place,  after  I have  been  down  this  afternoon 
to  see  them.  But  I shall  take  my  great  red 
cross  off  the  waggon,  and  put  it  on  to  Tanta’s, 
which  she  must  send  up  here  with  the  patients 
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this  evening  ; and  they  must,  stay  here  till  I give 
them  permission  to  go.  No  one  will  trouble 
them,  with  my  red  cross  on  the  waggon.  ’Cobus 
must  go  with  me  to  Mr.  Chit’s,  and  you  had 
better  send  an  after  rider  also,  that  he  may  bring 
back  some  medicine.” 

“ But,”  said  old  Frantz,  “ why  must  ’Cobus  go 
with  you  ? The  Commandant  may  object.” 

“You  and  the  good  Tanta  must  manage  that,” 
rejoined  Dr.  Fall.  “If  he  is  not  allowed  to  go, 
ive  shall  all  stay  here  ; and  those  poor  fellows 
will  not  get  my  red  cross.” 

Old  Frantz  smiled. 

“We  have  plenty  of  kopijs  out  of  reach  of  the 
guns  of  Fort  Royal,  if  that’s  what  you  mean.” 
said  he. 

The  whole  party  joined  in  a hearty  laugh  at 
the  Doctor’s  little  scheme  being  seen  through  so 
easily.  However,  the  required  leave  was  soon 
obtained.  Graham  then  left,  and  the  waggon 
then  followed  with  the  convalescents  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening. 

Great  was  the  delight  at  Welgelegen  at  getting 
Carr  and  the  Doctor  back  in  safety.  As  for 
Jacobus,  he  stood  in  a fair  way  of  being  killed  by 
kindness,  although  the  ladies,  in  a spirit  of 
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badinage,  gave  him  the  nickname  of  “Enemy”  ; 
while  May,  dear  old  May,  had  more  petting  than 
she  could  stand.  Kesiguedly  she  bore  the 
stroking  of  her  poor  old  head,  and  pulling  of  the 
ears  that  she  did  not  like  pulled ; most  politely 
she  thumped  the  floor  with  her  tail,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  various  endearing  epithets 
bestowed  upon  her ; but  when  Miss  de  Villiers 
tried  to  take  her  on  to  her  knees  like  a lapdog, 
the  climax  of  endurance  was  reached.  With  a 
beseeching  look  at  her  master,  which  said,  “How 
far  am  I obliged  to  allow  this  to  go  on  ? ” she 
waited  but  for  his  answering  smile  to  make  a 
bound  to  his  side,  and  there,  taking  a turn  or 
two  after  her  own  tail  to  see  that  there  were  no 
extraneous  substances  on  the  carpet,  she 
“flopped”  down,  and,  with  a metaphorical  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  and  a trouble-me-no-more  sort 
of  air,  she  stretched  her  head  across  his  feet,  and 
shut  both  eyes  and  ears  to  further  blandishments. 

Another  day  might  have  been  spent  at  Welge- 
legen  on  the  way,  but  old  Trijne,  who  was  be- 
coming tyrannical,  insisted  that  it  was  time  for 
her  to  get  home  ; everything  was  going  to  ruin 
while  she  wasn’t  there;  besides,  she  couldn’t  stand 
three  ladies  in  a house ! And  to  see  the  way  the 
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men  all  gave  in  to  them  ! Ach,  nay  ! she  knew 
she  was  going  to  have  a mistress  at  home  some 
day,  but  that  was  another  thing.  She  was  glad 
that  sweet  young  lady  was  coming.  She  told 
her  master  so — but  three  in  a house  ! 

“ Ach,  nay  ! ” said  Trijne.  “ Let  us  trek, 
Master  ; I must  get  home.” 

And  Carr,  who  never  thwarted  the  good  old 
woman  in  any  way  but  the  one  of  brandy-drink- 
ing, gave  the  order  to  inspan,  and  they  went 
home. 

Dr.  Fall  was  a constant  visitor  at  Graham’s  ; 
and,  as  may  be  surmised,  lost  no  time  in  getting 
the  promise  of  the  beautiful  Gertruida  to  be  his 
wife  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  this  unlucky 
war  would  permit. 

Jacobus,  who  was  equally  at  home  at  either 
place,  as  well  as  at  the  more  humble  homestead 
of  Klaas  Roy,  was  beginning  to  feel  quite  himself 
again,  and  to  fear  that  his  pleasant  sojourn 
among  these  friends  ought  soon  to  be  coming  to 
an  end,  as  he  knew  himself  to  be  capable  of 
duty,  either  in  laager  or  on  commando. 

He  had  been  riding  round  to  some  of  the  out 
kraals  one  morning  in  company  with  Klaas  Roy, 
for  the  latter  still  counted  out  the  sheep,  when 
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Jephtha  was  seen  coming  towards  them  as 
rapidly  as  he  could,  gesticulating  wildly  as  he 
came. 

“ That’s  Mynheer  Herbert’s  man,”  said  Roy  ; 
“ there’s  something  wrong.” 

“ Where’s  the  Sieur  Carr  ? ” said  Jephtha,  as 
he  came  near  enough  to  be  heard  ; and  then, 
recognising  Jacobus  with  Roy,  he  called  out  : 
“ Ach,  Baasij  ’Cobus  ! please  go  and  stop  the 
Boers.  They  have  killed  the  poor  master  that 
Sieur  Carr  put  on  the  place,  and  driven  the  wife 
and  children  among  the  thorn  bushes  ; and  now 
they  are  doing  just  what  they  like  in  the  house  !” 

“ And,  oh  ! Sieur,”  said  the  man,  as  they 
reached  the  house,  and  found  Carr  waiting  for 
them  on  the  stoep,  “ the  Boers  have  driven  off 
all  the  cattle,  and  the  sheep  are  going  away 
to-day,  they  say  ! ” 

“ When  did  the  cattle  go,  then  ? ” asked  Carr. 
“And  the  poor  man  ? Are  you  sure  he  has  been 
killed?” 

“ The  Boers  brought  all  the  cattle  up  to  the 
kraals  last  night,  sir.  That  was  the  first  we  saw 
of  them  ; and  when  the  poor  master  went  out 
and  talked  to  them,  they  shot  him  dead.  The 
poor  missis  and  the  children  ran  away  down  the 
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thorns  to  Mr.  Walters’  place ; then  they  all  came 
in  the  house,  and  beat  the  maids  till  they  made 
them  supper.” 

“ Do  you  know  any  of  the  Boers,  Jephtha  ? ” 

“ No,  Master,  they  don’t  belong  to  this  veldt ; 
they  come  from  far  off.” 

Jacobus,  after  a little  conversation  with  the 
man,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  marauders 
were  none  other  than  old  Nicholas  and  his  band 
of  border  freebooters  ; “ and,  if  I am  right,”  said 
he,  remembering  his  cousin’s  adventure  with  the 
old  man,  “ perhaps  the  sight  of  me  may  frighten 
him  off,  without  more  ado.  I can’t  fight  against 
him,  but  he  shall  be  reported.” 

They  took  a hasty  breakfast,  and  were  soon  in 
the  saddle ; and,  calling  at  Welgelegen,  the 
Doctor  accompanied  them,  Graham  and  Sinclair 
being  obliged  to  remain  at  home,  in  order  to  be 
in  readiness  should  old  Nicholas  see  fit  to  pay 
them  a visit. 

They  went  at  once  to  Walters’,  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  safety  of  the  woman  and  her 
children,  as  well  as  whether  Walters  and  his 
store  had  come  off  scot  free.  When  nearing  the 
house  they  were  alarmed  at  the  absence  of  life 
about  the  place. 
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“ I hope  nothing  has  happened  to  Walters,” 
said  Carr.  “ He  surely  wouldn’t  leave  the 
women  and  children  till  some  of  us  came,  or  he 
might  be  gone  to  see  after  the  murdered  man.” 
They  all  quickened  their  horses  into  a sharp 
canter,  Jephtha  keeping  close  to  “ the  Sieur 
Carr  Their  eyes  as  they  rode  were  fixed  upon 
the  house,  hoping  to  see  someone  come  to  the 
door,  which  stood  wide  open — but  not  a sign  of 
anyone  could  they  see. 

Suddenly  they  heard  a shout — then  another. 

“ I think  that’s  Walters’  voice  ! Thank  God  !” 
exclaimed  Carr.  “ But  where  is  he  ? ” 

They  shouted  in  return,  and  listened  for  a 
reply,  for  it  was  evident  the  call  had  not  pro- 
ceeded from  the  house. 

Jephtha  rode  off  to  one  side,  while  Klaas  and 
’Cobus,  following  his  example,  diverged  on  the 
other,  but  still  going  towards  the  house.  Jeph- 
tha was  the  first  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of 
Walters.  He  was  bound  tightly  to  a tree  ; that 
much  they  saw  as  they  galloped  towards  him. 

“ My  wife  ! my  wife  ! Mr.  Carr,  go  to  her  in 
the  house,”  cried  poor  Walters,  in  an  agony  of 
fear  ; “ Jephtha  can  loosen  me.” 

Two  of  them  stayed  to  undo  the  leathern 
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thongs  that  fastened  Walters,  while  Carr,  Fall, 
and  Jacobus  ran  quickly  into  the  house. 

As  we  have  said,  the  door  into  the  voorhuis  or 
large  entrance  living-room  stood  wide  open  ; as 
also  did  that  of  the  store,  which  opened  on  to 
the  front  stoop.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
voorhuis.  there  was  an  inside  entrance  to  the 
store.  The  first  object  they  saw  as  they  entered 
was  the  body  of  a coloured  man,  lying  across  the 
threshold  of  this  door.  The  Doctor  went  towards 
him,  but  Carr,  merely  exclaiming,  “ Poor  old 
Neuw  Yaar  !”  ran  on  through  the  voorhuis,  and 
into  the  bedroom,  calling  to  Mrs.  Walters.  He 
was  about  to  leave  the  room,  not  seeing  her 
there,  when  he  thought  he  heard  a little  moan 
close  to  him.  A large  quilt  was  hanging  over 
the  end  of  the  bed  : he  threw  this  up,  and  there 
was  the  poor  young  wife,  whom  he  had  come  to 
seek,  tied  to  the  foot  of  the  iron  bedstead.  She 
had  fainted  from  fear,  and  had  slipped  down  as 
far  as  the  cords  would  allow.  The  men  had 
seemingly  thrown  the  quilt  over  her,  perhaps  out 
of  devilment,  to  make  her  husband  think  they 
had  taken  her  away.  In  a few  moments  Can- 
had  cut  the  small  cords  with  his  pocket-knife, 
and  lifted  her  into  an  easy  chair,  by  the  window. 
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She  had  been  terribly  frightened,  but  not  other- 
wise hurt.  As  she  regained  consciousness,  her 
first  cry  was  for  her  husband.  “ Robert  I oh, 
Robert  ! ” 

“ Here  I am,  darling,”  answered  Walters,  who 
came  in  at  the  moment. 

“ Speak  cheerfully,”  said  Carr,  in  a low  tone. 
“ She  was  only  frightened  on  your  account.” 

“ Come,  pet  wife,  cheer  up.  I am  all  right, 
you  see  ; and  nothing  else  matters,  so  long  as 
we  have  each  other.  They’ve  all  gone,  darling.” 

She  looked  't  him,  with  a face  as  white  as 
alabaster,  and  tried  to  smile,  but  after  a little 
struggle  it  ended  in  a flood  of  tears. 

“ She’ll  be  better  now,”  said  her  husband, 
holding  her  firmly  to  his  breast,  with  her  head 
leaning  on  his  shoulder. 

“ I will  go  now  and  find  the  others,”  said 
Carr.  “And  if  I can  get  a cup  of  tea  it  would 
do  her  good.” 

The  Doctor  had  found  a simple,  restorative  in 
Walters’  medicine  chest,  and,  preparing  a little 
quickly,  he  took  it  in,  advising  Walters  to  Keep 
his  wife  in  her  own  room  for  a time. 

They  had  found  the  wife  of  the  man  who  had 
been  murdered  at  the  other  farm,  and  all  her 
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children,  locked  up  in  one  of  the  outer  rooms. 
She,  poor  thing,  was  sitting  on  the  floor  of  the 
empty  room,  with  her  two  boys  in  her  arms,  and 
the  girls  crouching  down  behind  her.  The  men 
had  silenced  her  by  threatening  to  carry  off  her 
boys,  or  kill  them,  if  she  made  a noise. 

Poor  Neuw  Yaar  had  been  murdered  while 
trying  to  lock  the  inner  door  of  the  store  room, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  men  from  entering  the 
house  by  that  way. 

It  appeared  that  they  had  watched  Walters  go 
to  the  sheep-kraals  in  the  morning,  and  had 
then  broken  into  the  store  from  the  door  on  the 
stoep.  Old  Neuw  Yaar  was  near  the  back  door, 
being  the  only  man  close  to  the  house,  and  the 
cries  of  the  women  brought  him  in.  The  life  of 
a black  man  is  of  no  value  in  the  eyes  of  these 
border  freebooters  ; he  was  therefore  put  out  of 
the  way  of  offering  any  opposition. 

They  had  then  completely  looted  the  store  of 
everything  they  could  possibly  carry  off,  tying 
Walters,  upon  his  return  from  the  kraals,  to  the 
tree  to  prevent  his  molesting  them  while  doing 
so — laughing  coarsely  and  jeeringly  when  he 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  his  wife  and  the 
rest  of  the  household. 
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But  when  they  had  ridden  away,  and  he 
neither  saw  anyone  about  the  house,,  nor  could 
get  answers  to  his  repeated  calls,  the  poor  fellow 
was  nearly  beside  himself  with  fear  at  what 
might  have  befallen  his  young  wife,  and  those 
with  her  in  the  house. 

His  great  hope  was  that  Carr  would  come 
round  that  way  in  going  to  the  Colonel's  farm, 
for  he  knew  that  Jephtha  had  gone  to  tell  him 
about  the  outrage  and  robberv  that  had  been 
committed  there  j and  thankful  indeed  was  he 
when  Carr  and  his  friends  came  in  sight. 

Promising  to  return  that  way,  the  party  rode 
on  towards  the  other  farm,  taking  ail  due  pre- 
caution, for,  as  they  were  but  four  unarmed 
men,  and  there  were  no  more  English  residents 
in  danger,  they  had  no  intention  of  risking  an 
encounter  of  any  sort.  Carr  had  promised  to 
observe  neutrality  ; the  Doctor  was  not  supposed 
to  be  a fighting  man  ; while  Jacobus  and  Klaas 
Roy  were  actually  burghers  on  the  Boer  side. 

Beiore  they  cam;  in  sight  of  the  house,  they 
were  met  by  two  of  the  servants,  who,  with 
Jephtha,  had  been  left  by  the  Colonel  in  charge 
of  the  house  and  stock.  They  were  awaiting 
their  approach,  in  order  to  tell  them  that,  since 
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Jephtha  had  left  that  morning,  the  troop  had 
been  considerably  reinforced  by  a number  of 
Borderers. 

“ What’s  the  name  of  the  Commandant  ? ” 
asked  Jacobus. 

“ They  call  him  Oom  Nicholas,  Baas,”  answered 
the  men. 

“ I wish  I could  manage  to  go  and  give  him  a 
fright,”  said  the  young  Dutchman  to  Carr. 

“ Nonsense,  ’Cobus ; I won’t  have  you  do 
anything  of  the  sort.  You  might  get  shot 
again.” 

The  servants  had  heard  from  some  of  the  men 
that  the  Commandant  had  taken  possession  of 
the  farm,  and  meant  to  keep  it. 

“Ah,  well,  we  must  see  about  that !”  exclaimed 
Carr.  “ How  far  are  we,  ’Cobus,  from  the  nearest 
laager  ? ” 

“About  four  hours’  ride  ” (twenty-four  miles), 
replied  the  other. 

“ Then,  if  you  and  Klaas  are  up  to  the  ride, 
and  don’t  mind  going,  and  taking  Jepktha  with 
you,  I think  it  would  be  well,  as  you  said  before, 
that  this  sort  of  thing  should  be  reported  at 
headquarters.  Walters,  especially,  was  induced 
to  remain,  and  assured  of  safety ; and  yet 
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murder  has  been  committed  in  his  house.  This 
other  poor  fellow,  murdered  too  ! it  is  horrible  ! 
And  I fear,  when  they  are  tired  of  this  place,  or 
have  eaten  up  the  stores  they  stole  from  Walters’ 
this  morning,  that  they  may  come  on  to  us. 
They  are  safe  for  a few  days,  but  if,  after  that, 
they  can  be  ordered  to  the  front,  or  on  distant 
duty,  so  much  the  better.” 

The  young  men  readily  agreed  to  ride  off  to 
the  laager  as  desired  ; and,  having  ascertained 
from  the  servants  that  the  murdered  man  had 
been  buried — though  Klaas  Roy  thought  it  un- 
necessary to  ask  that  question  ; for,  surely, 
whatever  they  did  as  regarded  blacks,  they  would 
not  leave  Christenmenschen  (Christians)  to  be 
devoured  by  vultures  ! — Carr  and  the  Doctor 
returned  to  Walters’ ; and  the  other  three,  being 
partly  on  their  way,  started  at  once  across  the 
veldt  for  the  laager. 

Walters’  house  was  indeed  a sad  one  that  day. 
Two  poor  widows  of  murdered  men  wandered 
about  the  house  in  a dazed  state,  their  tears 
falling  fast,  though  silently,  and  fearing  that  yet 
another  greater  trouble  was  in  store  for  them,  for 
everyone  loved  the  young  mistress  of  the  house, 
and  she,  instead  of  recovering  from  the  shock, 
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was  now  so  much  worse  that  they  feared  it  would 
prove  too  much  for  her. 

Poor  Walters  felt  as  if  all  losses  would  be  as 
nought  if  but  his  wife  could  be  spared  to  him. 
In  this  sad  hour  of  trial  he  could  do  nothing  but 
sit  by  the  side  of  her  bed,  like  one  who  had  but 
one  thought,  and  that  for  her. 

“ What  is  the  reason  of  this  change  ? ” asked 
the  Doctor.  “ I thought  she  was  getting  more 
composed  when  we  left.” 

“ It  was  poor  old  Catchij’s  doing,”  said  the 
other  woman.  “ She  ran  screaming  in  to  tell 
her  mistress  that  Neuw  Yaar  had  been  murdered. 
We  thought  she  knew  it  before,  but  it  appears 

she  did  not,  and  now ” Here  the  poor 

woman  broke  down,  and  turned  away  sobbing. 

The  Doctor  went  into  the  room,  but,  coming 
back  directly,  said,  “You  go  home,  Carr — I see 
what  it  is — and  I hope  I shall  be  able  to  send  or 
bring  you  better  news  to-morrow.” 

Carr  spoke  of  the  burying  of  poor  Neuw  Yaar, 
but  the  Doctor  said  that  he  would  see  to  that  in 
the  morning.  Meanwhile,  the  two  Hottentot 
men  who  had  followed  them  to  Walters’  place 
were  set  to  work  to  dig  the  grave,  and  to  keep  a 
good  watch  about  the  house. 


FREEBOOTERS. 
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Carr  and  the  two  young  Dutchmen  were  still 
sitting  over  their  breakfast  the  following  morning, 
when  the  Doctor  walked  in. 

“ I did  not  hear  you  coming,”  said  Carr, 
jumping  up.  “ How  is  she  ? ” 

“Wonderfully  well,  considering  the  fright  the 
poor  little  thing  had  yesterday  ; and,  notwith- 
standing all  that  happened,  both  she  and  Walters 
seem  perfectly  happy  now  that  a son  and  heir 
has  arrived  to  lighten  the  troubles.  And  what 
success  have  you  had,  ’Cobus  ? And  when  did 
you  get  back  ? ” 

“ I was  fortunate  in  seeing  the  Chief  Com- 
mandant Joubert  himself.  He  was  very  wroth, 
and  promised  that  justice  should  be  done,  and 
that  the  whole  commando  should  be  removed 
from  this  neighbourhood.” 

“ Old  Nicholas  ought  to  be  made  to  answer 
for  these  two  murders,”  said  Carr.  “ And  the 
stolen  cattle,  did  that  reach  the  laager  ? ” 

“ No,  indeed  ! ” replied  ’Cobus  ; “ but  Klaas 
and  I thought  we  had  better  not  say  any- 
thing about  them,  as  Mynheer  Joubert  would 
order  them  to  be  forthcoming,  and  old  Nicho- 
las would  take  some  more  herds  to  make  up 
for  them— so  when  we  had  finished  supper 
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last  night,  we  came  away  and  rode  through  the 
night.” 

“ It’s  a pretty  state  of  discipline,”  grumbled 
the  Doctor,  “that  can  allow  such  a lot  of  free- 
booters the  licence  they  take.  In  our  army  such 
men  would  be  tried  by  drumhead  court-martial, 
and  shot  on  the  spot.” 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


A DOUBLE  WEDDING. 

IFE  in  camp  went  on  uneventfully  after  this. 


although  the  siege  continued,  and  the 
dreaded  time  of  diminished  rations  had  arrived 
for  the  men.  But  about  the  middle  of  March 
came  news  of  another  disastrous  defeat  of  the 
British  troops  at  Majuba  Hill — followed  by 
rumours  of  the  “ inglorious  peace,"  regarded  by 
the  colonists  as  more  disastrous  even  than  defeat. 
Not  that  any  of  our  friends  would  have  been 
sorry  to  hear  that  peace  had  been  proclaimed  ; 
far  from  it — everyone  sorely  wanted  peace ; but 
a peace  such  as  this,  purchased  at  the  price  of 
the  respect  of  the  Boers,  and  of  all  the  tribes  of 
natives  in  and  out  of  the  Transvaal,  and  indeed 
throughout  South  Africa  generally,  was  humili- 
ating to  Englishmen  everywhere,  but  especially 
so  to  those  who,  being  in  a minority,  knew  how 
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necessary  it  was  that  the  Government  should 
show  firmness  in  dealing  with  those  who  had 
resisted  the  paramount  authority. 

At  first  no  one  would  believe  such  a thing 
possible  ! There  were  many  who  were  quite 
willing  that  the  Boers  should  have  the  country 
back,  if  they  could  manage  to  govern  themselves 
and  the  natives  ; but  why  had  the  British 
Government  allowed  all  the  discomfort  and 
distress  of  the  past  three  months,  and,  worse 
than  all,  the  successive  defeats  to  our  arms, 
before  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Boers  were  worthy  of  the  prize  demanded,  and 
that  our  feelings  as  a nation  and  a loyal  people 
were  unworthy  of  a moment’s  consideration  in 
the  matter  ? 

“Don’t  tell  me,”  said  Colonel  Herbert;  “ it  is 
not  possible  ! No  Englishman  would  listen  to 
such  a proposal  for  a moment ! Let  us  gain  one 
good,  decisive  victory  over  the  Boers,  and  then, 
if  they  want  their  country  back,  why,  give  it 
them.  I never  could  see  why  we  should  have 
taken  upon  ourselves  the  bother  and  expense  of 
it  when  we  did  ; we  ought  to  have  waited  till 
they  begged  us  to  do  it,  as  they  were  bound  to 
do,  sooner  or  later.  But,  having  taken  it,  and 
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sworn  to  keep  it,  and  to  protect  all  within  its 
borders,  and,  after  taking  up  arms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  everyone  believe  that  we  meant 
to  keep  to  our  word,  then,  like  craven  curs,  to 
give  up  directly  we  are  defeated  ! I won’t 
believe  it ! No  Englishman  could  propose  such 
a thing  ! ” 

There  were,  also,  hundreds  of  Boers  who  no 
more  approved  of  the  retrocession  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, at  the  call  of  a set  of  agitators  and 
irreconcilables,  than  did  the  British  residents 
themselves.  They  knew  what  a state  of  bank- 
ruptcy the  country  had  been  coming  to  under 
the  old  regime,  and  the  rapid  strides  in  improve- 
ment wrought  by  the  advent  of  English  capital, 
in  the  comparatively  short  time  that  it  had  been 
under  British  rule  ; and  they  were  not  at  all 
anxious  to  return  to  the  time  of  “ Bluebacks,” 
which,  without  the  Englishman’s  “ geld,”  they 
knew  they  must  do,  in  a year  or  two  at  the 
farthest. 

The  natives  were,  however,  most  to  be  pitied, 
for  the  Boers  had  always  been  more  or  less  tyran- 
nical towards  the  “ Zwaartfolk  They  studied 
their  Bibles  always  in  a way  that  suited  them- 
selves, and  in  the  Bible  they  found,  or  thought 
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they  found,  that  the  sons  of  Ham  (black  men) 
were  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
for  ever,  and  this  so  evidently  meant  that  they 
were  intended  by  the  Almighty  to  be  slaves  to 
the  white  man,  that  they  could  not  see  why 
English  people  should  make  a fuss  about  them. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  natives  objected  to  be  given  back  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  their  former  oppressors. 

Nevertheless,  peace  was  proclaimed  ! And 
many  there  were  who  were  thankful  indeed  that, 
from  whatever  cause,  the  time  of  siege  and  blood- 
shed was  past. 

The  camp  was  broken  up,  and  Pretoria  was 
itself  again — that  is,  as  far  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances. 

Colonel  Herbert  made  up  his  mind  not  to  re- 
turn to  his  farm  to  reside  ; in  fact,  it  was  not 
habitable.  Old  Nicholas  and  his  troop  had  wan- 
tonly broken  the  furniture,  and  torn  up  the 
flooring  boards  for  firewood.  The  horses  had 
been  stabled  in  the  library  and  Mrs.  Herbert’s 
own  little  sitting-room  ; while  the  backs  of  his 
valuable  books  had  been  used  as  gun-wads,  and 
the  insides  scattered  to  the  winds. 

The  cattle  and  sheep  had  been  driven  off,  or 
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killed  as  they  were  wanted  ; for,  although  the 
Commandant  had  so  far  kept  his  word  to  Jacobus, 
and  ordered  Nicholas  and  his  men  to  a different 
part  of  the  country,  another  troop  of  Boers,  al- 
most as  bad,  had  immediately  taken  their  place. 

And  now,  after  this  “ humiliating  peace,”  as  he 
termed  it,  the  Colonel  knew,  that  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
living  under  Boer  rule. 

“ It  was  a very  different  thing,”  he  was  wont 
to  say,  “ under  the  Presidency  of  my  friend  Bur- 
gers. These  rebellious  malcontents  have  broken 
his  heart  by  their  contumacious  conduct ; and 
now  their  swagger  and  braggadocio  will  be  per- 
fectly unendurable.” 

But,  notwithstanding  his  feeling  of  shame  at 
the  policy  pursued,  he  determined  that,  as  an 
English  officer,  loyal  to  his  Queen,  he  must  still 
continue  to  live  under  the  old  flag.  He  there- 
fore made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  Transvaal  at 
once,  and  decided  to  settle  at  Maritzburg,  in 
Natal,  where  his  only  son  was  still  at  school — 
first  sending  in  his  claim  for  compensation  for 
loss  of  property  he  had  sustained. 

But,  before  the  Herberts  left  for  Natal,  there 
was  a large  gathering  of  friends  in  Pretoria. 
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At  the  first  announcement  of  the  peace,  Mr. 
de  Yilliers  had  come  up  from  the  Diamond  Fields 
to  meet  his  daughter,  who,  with  the  Sinclairs  and 
the  Grahams,  arrived  from  Welgelegen. 

But  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Carr  had 
anticipated  their  visit  by  several  days ; and, 
although  he  as  much  as  anyone  deplored  the  re- 
trocession, his  thoughts  were  so  much  occupied 
by  his  approaching  marriage,  and  the  proposed 
trip  to  England  which  was  to  follow,  that  he 
gave  himself  but  little  time  for  joining  in  una- 
vailing remonstrances. 

When  it  was  understood  that  Dr.  Fall  was 
about  to  marry  Miss  de  Yilliers,  a young  lady 
belonging  to  one  of  the  oldest  Dutch  families  at 
the  Cape,  the  South  African  Republic,  as  they 
already  loved  to  style  themselves,  lost  no  time 
in  offering  him  one  of  the  best  appointments  in 
their  power  to  confer. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  good  Bishop  of 
Pretoria,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  English  people 
still  residing  in  the  Transvaal,  hoped  to  maintain 
his  position  in  the  State,  had  two  weddings  to 
celebrate  in  one  morning. 

Jacobus  acted  as  groomsman  to  Carr,  and,  as 
he  pointed  out  to  him  three  pretty  girls  who 
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were  waiting  for  the  brides,  he  whispered  con- 
fidentially— 

“ I shall  not  be  many  weeks  after  yon,  for 
last  night  Johanna  promised  to  go  with  me  to 
the  old  Dutch  church  next  Naachtmaal.” 

Carr  had  hardly  time  to  look  his  congratula- 
tions, when  a movement  among  those  near  the 
church  door  announced  the  arrival  of  the  two 
brides. 

Very  lovely  brides  they  were  ! Mary,  with 
her  delicately  fair  complexion,  and  sweet,  gentle 
face,  looking  the  younger  of  the  two,  although, 
in  reality,  she  was  two  or  three  years  the  senior 
of  her  sister  bride,  the  queen-like  beauty,  Ger- 
truida  de  Villiers. 

Mary,  upon  the  arm  of  Colonel  Herbert,  and 
Miss  de  Villiers  with  her  father,  were  soon 
standing  before  the  altar ; and  the  knot  was  tied 
which  bound  them  irrevocably  to  the  men  of 
their  choice. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carr  went  out  to  their  own 
home  for  a time.  There  were  many  things  to  be 
done  before  they  could  leave  for  the  old  Father- 
land,  which  they  were  both  now  anxious  to 
revisit. 

Klaas  Roy  was  to  give  up  his  own  little  cabin 
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at  Welgelegen,  and  take,  up  his  residence  in 
Carr’s  house,  managing  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
the  latter  during  his  absence,  by  the  end  of 
which  time  Carr  had  arranged  to  have  a good 
substantial  house  built  for  him  upon  an  outlying- 
farm  that  he  had  lately  purchased. 

Old  Trijne  in  a very  short  time  became  so 
attached  to  her  dear  mistress  that  she  declared 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  big  water  that 
people  told  her  of,  she  would  certainly  have  gone 
with  them  to  England  ; for  what  in  the  world 
either  of  them  would  do  without  her,  she  did 
not  know.  But  then,  again,  everything  would 
go  to  ruin  in  the  house  if  she  were  not  at  home  ; 
so  it  was,  after  all,  better  for  her  to  stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinclair,  accompanied  by  the 
faithful  David,  left  with  the  Herberts  for  Natal 
immediately  after  the  wedding  party  had  dis- 
persed. It  was  their  intention  to  continue  their 
journey  by  waggon  through  Kaffraria  to  the  new 
port  of  East  London,  or  Panmure,  in  the  lovely 
neighbourhood  of  which  place  Mr.  Sinclair  had 
some  idea  of  purchasing  an  estate  and  settling 
down.  Little  Yacob,  who  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  our  story,  expressed  a great 
desire  to  live  always  with  dear  “ Missis  Mary,” 
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but  as  he,  like  Trijne,  had  an  objection  to  the 
“ big  water,”  he  would  stay  where  Jephtha  was, 
with  his  old  master  and  mistress,  till  “ Missis 
Mary  ” came  back. 

A pleasant  party,  though  a small  one,  was 
assembled  in  the  old  voorhuis,  which  we  have 
hitherto  looked  upon  as  bachelors’  quarters. 
There  were  the  Carrs  and  the  Grahams,  with  our 
canine  friends — May,  Belle,  and  Mabel. 

A few  alterations  had  been  made  in  the 
ornamentation  of  the  room.  Amongst  other 
things,  Graham  missed  the  skull  ; and  the  table 
that  had  been  formerly  appropriated  to  all 
things  needful  to  the  smoker  rejoiced  in  a pretty 
little  embroidered  cloth,  the  work  of  someone’s 
nimble  fingers,  upon  which  rested  the  never- 
failing  work-basket,  denoting  a lady’s  presence 
in  the  house. 

“ We  shall  miss  you  tremendously  while  you 
are  away,”  said  Fanny  Graham.  “ I wish  we 
had  the  prospect  of  some  nice  neighbours  at 
Colonel  Herbert’s  old  place.  We  hear  that  all 
those  rough  people  have  left  at  last,  and  that  the 
farm  is  advertised  for  sale.” 

“ It’s  a splendid  farm,”  said  Carr  ; “ but,  of 
course,  land  as  a speculation  in  the  Transvaal 
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will  be  nowhere  for  some  years  to  come ; 
although,  if  anyone  wanted  it  for  occupation, 
they  couldn’t  have  a better.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  buy  it,  Brandon,”  asked 
Mary,  “ with  some  of  that  money  that  Mr. 
Sinclair  put  in  the  bank  for  me  ? Then  you 
could  let  Jacobus  have  it.  Johanna  writes  me 
word  that  he  wants  to  try  and  hire  a farm  in  this 
neighbourhood,  till  he  can  afford  to  buy  one  of 
his  own.” 

“ Not  at  all  a bad  idea,”  replied  her  husband. 
“ Or  you  might  lend  him  the  money  to  buy  it,  if 
he  would  like  that  better.  We  should,  at  all 
events,  ensure  having  decent  neighbours.” 

“ Talk  of  the  fox  and  you’ll  see  his  brush  ! ” 
exclaimed  Graham.  “ Isn’t  that  De  Smidt  with 
Roy  ? ” 

“That’s  capital,”  returned  Carr.  “We’ll  in- 
troduce the  subject.” 

Which  they  did,  and  found  that  it  was  the 
very  thing  that  ’Cobus  was  wishing  for,  but 
hardly  knew  how  to  attain. 

In  another  week  our  friends  were  on  their  way 
to  Natal,  overtaking  on  the  road  many  a weary 
family  of  English  people,  treking  from  those 
districts  where  the  Boers  were  more  than  usually 
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anti-English,  being  now  made  ten  times  worse 
by  the  belief  that  they  had  thoroughly  beaten 
the  English  army  out  of  the  field.  These 
fugitives  did  not  consist  of  British  subjects  only  ; 
but  also  of  loyal  Boers  and  natives,  who  for  the 
crime  of  having  aided  Englishmen  in  distress, 
had  even  more  cause  to  dread  retaliation  than 
the  others. 

And  many  and  loud  were  the  complaints  to 
which  our  travellers  were  obliged  to  listen, 
against  the  fickle  Government  that  had  been  so 
frightened  out  of  keeping  its  word  as  to  bring 
disgrace  upon  the  name  of  England. 

According  to  agreement,  they  spent  a day  or 
two  with  their  old  friends,  the  Herberts,  before 
embarking  for  England  ; and  what  a change  did 
the  life  at  Maritzburg  seem  to  present  to  them 
after  that  to  which  they  were  becoming  accus- 
tomed in  their  Transvaal  home.  Mary  and  her 
husband  smiled,  as  the  thought  simultaneously 
occurred  to  each,  that,  if  this  contrast  were 
striking,  what  would  be  their  feelings  in  return- 
ing to  that  great  Babylon  to  which  they  were 
now  hastening. 

The  sea  ! Who  that  has  lived  “ up  country 
for  some  years,  does  not  remember  the  delight, 
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the  emotion  too  strong  for  words,  which  the  first 
sight  of  that  broad  expanse  of  waters  kindles  in 
the  breast.  Especially  dear  to  every  Englishman, 
when  absent  from  his  loved  sea-girt  island  home, 
is  the  sea,  the  beautiful  sea,  which  laves  alike 
the  land  of  his  birth  and  that  of  his  adoption. 

Before  the  end  of  May,  Brandon  Carr  and  his 
wife  were  rounding  the  southern  point  of  that 
Cape  which  has  too  often  justified  the  name 
originally  given  to  it,  of  “ The  Cape  of  Storms,” 
not  only  in  the  sense  at  first  intended,  but  in 
another,  far  more  trying  to  the  patience  of  the 
legislator  and  politician,  than  its  boisterous 
waves  have  been  to  the  seaman  and  traveller. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


EXEUNT  OMNES. 

IMGHTEEN  months  have  passed,  and  our 
^ friends  are  again  at  home  in  the  Transvaal, 
which  they  did  not  reach  without  paying  a visit 
to  Colonel  Herbert’s  new  farm  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Maritzburg.  It  seemed  to  Mary  to  be 
everything  that  was  delightful,  but  the  Colonel 
was  evidently  still  unsettled,  and  did  not  cease 
to  inveigh,  as  he  had  done  eighteen  months 
before,  against  the  policy  that  had  caused  him 
to  leave  his  chosen  home  in  the  Transvaal. 

“ I wonder,”  said  he,  “ that  you  did  not,  like 
sensible  people,  stay  at  home  when  you  were 
there,  for,  from  all  I hear,  the  Transvaal  is  no 
place  for  an  Englishman  to  live  in,  and  will  not 
be  until  they  have  a settled  Government ; and, 
mark  my  words,  their  own  people  won’t  obey  the 
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Government  when  they  have  one.  An  innocent, 
pastoral  people,  forsooth  ! The  whole  country 
will  be  in  a state  of  anarchy  in  less  than  a year 
from  this  time.” 

“ If  I find  the  Boers  generally  bumptious,  and 
uncomfortable  to  live  with,”  said  Carr,  “ or  their 
exactions  unendurable,  I shall  let  my  farm  and 
stock  for  five  years  to  Klaas  Roy,  and  go  and 
live,  meanwhile,  in  the  Old  Colony.  By  that 
time,  I rather  think,  matters  will  have  righted 
themselves.” 

“ If  you  mean  by  ‘ righted  themselves,’  ” 
answered  Colonel  Herbert,  in  an  irritable  tone, 
“ that  the  whole  country  will  be  in  a state  of 
bankruptcy,  and  the  best  farms  in  the  land  not 
worth  a doit — well ” 

“ If  that  should  be  so,”  said  Carr,  smiling, 
“ do  you  not  think  that  English  capital  will  be 
so  welcome,  and  by  that  time  invited,  that 
matters  will  right  themselves  ? ” 

But  the  Colonel  was  not  to  be  convinced.  He 
had  before  his  mind  his  looted  farm,  his  murdered 
servants,  his  beautiful  library  scattered  to  the 
winds  ; and  his  firm  impression  was,  that  a 
community,  not  even  obedient  to  their  own 
chosen  rulers,  would  remain  unamenable  to  any 
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law  but  that  of  their  own  uncontrolled  wills  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

In  passing  through  Pretoria,  they  were  glad  to 
find  that  Dr.  Fall,  at  all  events,  was  a prosperous 
man,  holding,  as  he  did,  a high  position,  in  virtue 
of  his  connection  with  a Dutch  family  of  emi- 
nence. But,  even  he  could  not  help  speaking  to 
the  Carrs  of  the  want  of  straightforwardness  in 
certain  quarters — that  could  answer  a remon- 
strance from  the  Home  Government  concerning 
the  blowing  up  of  caves  in  which  some  natives 
had  taken  refuge  by  saying  that  they  had  no 
control  over  the  border  freebooters,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  they  were  supplying  these  men 
with  the  very  dynamite  that  they  used  for  the 
purpose. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  our  friends  are  at  home 
again.  Poor  old  May  had  been  so  overcome 
with  delight  upon  her  master’s  arrival  that,  with 
a great  scream,  she  lay  down  at  his  feet  as  if  in 
a dead  faint,  and  they  all  feared  that  the  excite- 
ment had  been  too  much  for  the  faithful  creature ; 
but,  that  “joy  does  not  kill”  is  as  true  with 
regard  to  the  canine  as  the  human  race,  and 
“dear  old  May”  lived  still  to  be  the  trusted  com- 
panion and  friend  of  both  master  and  mistress. 

aa 
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Belle  and  Mabel  had  evidently  been  expecting 
the  return,  as  neither  exhibited  any  extravagant 
surprise,  and  doubtless  confided  to  each  other, 
in  dog  language,  that  their  relative  was  “ making 
an  old  fool  of  herself  ! ” The  old  voorhuis  looks 
much  as  it  did  of  yore.  Graham  and  Fanny  are 
spending  the  day  with  their  newly-arrived  friends, 
and  old  Trijne  is  just  bringing  in  the  afternoon 
tea,  looking  jubilant  in  her  best  print  gown. 

“ And  what’s  your  opinion  of  the  change  in 
the  country  since  the  retrocession  ? ” asked  Carr 
of  Graham. 

“ Things  have  altered  very  much  for  the  worse 
in  many  ways,”  he  answered,  “ which,  of  course, 
was  to  be  expected  ; but  it  seems  strange  that 
the  change  should  have  come  in  so  short  a time 
as  it  has  done.  It  does  not  interfere  with  us  in  a 
business  way,  as  it  does  with  poor  Walters,  but 
we  have  our  troubles  all  the  same.  Just  as  our 
crops  were  standing  ripe  on  the  land  we  were 
ordered  off,  as  burghers,  to  fight  against  some  of 
the  native  tribes.  Now,  I suppose  that,  according 
to  the  Convention,  I am  not,  as  a British  subject, 
obliged  to  serve  in  any  military  capacity.  How- 
ever, the  Convention  is  not  worth  the  parchment 
it  is  written  upon,  and  rather  than  have  to  go 
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over  and  over  again  to  Pretoria  to  contest  the 
case,  I sent  an  armed  substitute  ; that  is,  I gave 
a horse,  saddle  and  bridle,  and  paid  a Kaffir  to 
go,  and  have  to  pay  him  all  the  time,  besides 
10Z.  for  a gun.  I did  the  same  on  your  account 
for  Klaas  Roy,  as  I could  not  let  him  leave  all 
your  affairs,  but  it  is  not  done  in  either  case 
under  100Z.  The  Boers  themselves  are  in  a 
great  state  of  discontent  at  being  ordered  to  the 
front  at  such  a time.  They  don’t  find  that  their 
own  Government  is  any  better  than  the  English 
they  have  got  rid  of.  Indeed,  many  now 
acknowledge  that  they  would  rather  have  con- 
tinued paying  the  small  taxes  demanded,  than 
have  to  lose  everything  by  this  compulsory 
burgher  duty.” 

Robert  Walters  at  this  moment  rode  up  to 
the  door. 

“ I thought  I must  come  and  see  you,  Mr. 
Carr.  I am  glad  you  are  back  again  in  safety.” 

“ And  how  are  you  getting  on  under  the  new 
regime  ? ” asked  Carr. 

“ I’ve  been  obliged  to  take  to  the  karvey- 
ing  (transport  riding)  again,”  replied  Walters. 
“ Business  is  at  a standstill ; and  all  property  is 
seventy -five  per  cent,  lower  in  value  than  it  was 
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before  the  war.  As  for  my  sticking  to  the 
store,  that  would  not  be  much  good,  for  all  my 
customers  are  at  the  front,  fighting.  There’s  no 
money  in  the  land,  either  ; though  that  wouldn’t 
trouble  me,  for  I’d  as  lief  take  payment  in  barter.” 

“ Did  they  call  you  out  for  burgher  service  ? ” 
asked  Carr. 

“ I did  not  have  to  go  to  the  war  myself  in 
person,  as  I hold  a licence,  but  I was  obliged  to 
give  them  just  what  they  were  pleased  to 
demand  ; so  that  I have  already  given  to  the 
value  of  a thousand  rixdollars  ” (75/.). 

“ Sometimes  they  won’t  accept  payment,  or  a 
‘ substitute  Poor  ’Cobus  de  Smidt  has  been 
obliged  to  go  himself,”  put  in  Graham. 

“ Poor  Johanna,”  remarked  Mary.  “ What 
did  she  do  ? ” 

“ She  was  dreadfully  dull  about  it,”  said 
Fanny.  “ I went  over  to  see  her,  and  had  her 
over  to  see  us,  when  I could.  But  she  was  a 
capital  little  wife.  She  put  on  a big  kitpij  (sun 
bonnet),  and  went  down  to  the  lands  to  direct 
the  men,  but  all  the  while  grumbling  at  the 
Government,  and  saying  that  was  all  ’Cobus  got 
for  fighting  under  Joubert  and  Kruger.  Lately 
she  has  had  ‘ Tanta  ’ (aunt)  with  her,  and  a 
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young  brother  of  ’Cobus’  came  over  to  help  ; so 
she  hasn’t  been  quite-..so  dull.” 

“ And  ’Cobus  ought  to  be  coming  home  soon. 
I only  hope  they  won’t  commandeer  us  again,” 
said  Walters.  “ I have  serious  thoughts,  some- 
times, of  cutting  the  country  altogether ; but  I 
still  have  hopes  that  matters  will  take  a turn,  for 
this  is  a fine  country,  no  doubt  of  that.” 

Carr  and  Mary  enjoyed  wandering  about  the 
farm,  with  May  as  a constant  companion,  and 
Klaas  Roy  as  a frequent  attendant  on  their 
rambles. 

Klaas  had  been  much  taken  with  the  different 
geological  specimens  upon  the  voorhuis  mantel- 
piece. He  knew  nothing  about  them,  for  Klaas 
was  quite  an  uneducated  young  Dutchman  ; but 
he  had  found  several  specimens  of  the  same 
kinds  on  the  farm,  and  had  taken  care  to  build 
up  little  cairns,  putting  a stick  upright  in  the 
middle  of  each,  to  note  the  places,  that  he  might 
show  them  to  Carr  on  his  return. 

There  was  doubtless  an  abundance  of  under- 
ground wealth  on  the  farm,  as  well  as  at 
Wclgelegen. 

“ I thought  about  it  all,”  said  Carr,  “ when  I 
was  in  England  ; but  it  is  of  no  use  to  enter 
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upon  any  speculation  now.  However,  the  time 
may  come  when  the  knowledge  I gained  there  of 
the  necessary  machinery  and  that  sort  of  thing 
will  be  of  use.” 

A few  days  later  ’Cobus  and  Johanna  came 
over  to  spend  the  day  with  them. 

“ Right  glad  to  see  you,  old  fellow,”  said  Carr. 
“ I declare  you  look  more  of  a giant  than  ever  ! 
You  want  a pretty  strong  beast  to  carry  you,  1 
should  think  ? ” 

“ You  are  looking  all  the  better  for  your  trip,” 
replied  ’Cobus.  “ I wish  I could  have  been  with 
you  instead  of  having  had  to  go  on  commando  in 
this  disgusting  war  with  the  blacks.  It  was  too 
bad  to  make  us  go  out,  just  when  everything  on 
the  farm  wanted  attending  to.  Some  of  the 
Boers  were  almost  as  rebellious  against  their  own 
Government  as  they  were  against  the  English.” 

“How  do  you  think  they  are  getting  on  at 
headquarters  ? ” asked  Carr. 

“ I suppose  they  are  getting  up  a govern- 
ment,” replied  ’Cobus  ; “ but,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I don’t  bother  my  head  much  about  them. 
Money’s  getting  awfully  scarce,  they  say,  and 
we  shall  have  to  go  back  to  the  Bluebacks 
directly.” 
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“Your  rulers  should  try  and  develop  the 
resources  of  the  country,”  said  Carr.  “ For 
instance,  there’s  an  abundance  of  metal  in  the 
land  ; better  pay  the  natives  to  work  mines,  than 
exterminate  them,  as  you  are  trying  to  do.” 

“ Poor  devils  ! ” said  ’Cobus.  “ My  comrades 
called  me  an  old  woman  ; but,  upon  my  word,  I 
hate  the  kind  of  war  they  have  there  now.” 

“Anyone  must,  who  has  any  feeling  at  all,” 
returned  the  other. 

“ Mr.  Carr,  why  do  the  English  sell  the  dyna- 
mite to  the  Boers  ? ” asked  ’Cobus. 

“ I asked  that  question  myself  the  other  day,” 
said  Carr,  “ and  I found  that  a mining  company 
that  had  had  to  wind  up  its  affairs,  on  account 
of  the  break-up  here,  had  sold  all  the  plant  and 
other  things  off,  and  that  at  the  sale  Mr.  the 
President  or  Commandant  had  bought  all  the 
dynamite — it  was  supposed,  of  course,  for  mining 
purposes.” 

“By-the-by,  you  remember  old  Nicholas  and 
his  troop,”  said  ’Cobus  ; “ and  that  Davies,  too  ? 
Though  it  appears  that’s  not  his  real  name,  after 
all” 

“ A couple  of  wretches  ! But  I did  not  know 
they  had  anything  to  do  with  each  other.” 
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“ I don’t  think  they  had  at  first/’  replied 
’Cobus. 

“ How  about  the  poor  little  wife  that  was 
sobbing  her  heart  out  over  the  big  brute,  after 
he  was  shot  as  a traitor  at  Wilgeboom  ? ” 

“ He  left  her  again  when  he  got  well,  and 
went  off  to  the  Diamond  Fields.  The  fellow 
had  money  there,  with  which  he  turned  I.D.B.” 
“ What’s  that  1 ” said  Carr. 

“ Illicit  diamond  buyer,”  replied  ’Cobus.  “ I 
forgot  that  the  expression  had  been  coined  since 
you  left ; and  an  I.D.B.  renders  himself  amenable 
to  the  law.  This  Davies,  it  appears,  had  got  a 
great  parcel  of  diamonds,  nearly  a pound  in 
weight.  When  it  was  discovered,  he  had  to  cut. 
He  made  his  escape  into  the  Orange  Free  State. 
But  he  couldn’t  stay  among  the  Dutchmen,  for 
they  found  out  that  he  had  married  a Dutch  girl 
under  false  pretences,  and  then  deserted  her. 
The  poor  thing  died  when  he  left  her  the  second 
time,  and  her  mother  had  made  his  conduct 
known  far  and  wide.  He  heard  through  some 
Irishman  that  the  Boers  had  sworn  they  would 
shoot  him.  However,  he  managed  to  get  off 
into  Bechuanaland,  and  to  hide  himself  with 
some  natives  in  a cave.  They  say  he  persuaded 
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them  that  no  one  would  touch  them  while  he 
was  there.  However,  old  Nicholas  happened  to 
be  the  Commandant  sent  against  that  very  lot ; 
and,  as  you  know,  there’s  neither  pity  nor 
compunction  in  his  composition,  lie  was  told 
that  a white  man  had  been  seen  in  the  cave,  but 
lie  swore  that  he  wasn’t  worth  saving  if  he  was 
with  the  blacks,  so  he  set  his  charge  of  dynamite, 
and  blew  the  whole  place,  and  all  who  were  in 
it,  to  atoms.  They  say  there  were  enough  small 
diamonds  strewn  about  after  the  explosion  to 
make  people  fancy  that  a diamond  mine  was  in 
the  neighbourhood.” 

“ ’Twas  a fitting  end  to  such  a scheming 
villain,”  said  Carr.  “And  old  Nicholas  ?” 

“ He  is  still  at  it — quite  in  his  glory.  He 
and  his  followers  are  to  have  large  tracts  of 
country  for  their  services.” 

“ I wish  you  two  men  would  come  in  to  tea,” 
said  Mary,  who,  with  Johanna,  came  out  on  to 
the  stoep,  where  the  two  husbands  had  been 
smoking  their  long  pipes.  “ I sent  little  Yacob 
to  tell  you,  but  he  could  not  get  you  to  notice 
him.” 

“ Oh,  he  has  arrived,  has  he  ? ” said  Carr. 

“ Yes,  and  the  little  ridiculous  thing  has 
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brought  another  little  ridiculous  thing  with  him, 
and  introduced  her  to  me  as  his  wife  ! Such  a 
child  as  he  looks  ! ” 

“ But  he’s  not  really  such  a child,”  said 
’Cobus ; “ for  I can  remember  his  being  with 
Oom  Piet  when  I was  a very  little  fellow  ; and 
he  looked  as  old  then  as  he  does  now.” 

“ He  must  have  been  one  of  those  inboeked 
children  that  never  grow  out  of  their  apprentice- 
ship,” remarked  Carr. 

“ Yes,”  replied  ’Cobus,  with  a smile.  “ I 
know  you  Englishmen  dislike  the  system,  and  I 
must'  acknowledge  that  it  has  been  liable  to 
much  abuse  ; but  we  have  two  servants  now  at 
the  old  place — I dare  say  they  are  thirty-five 
years  old  at  least.  I remember,  in  my  first 
holiday  home  from  school,  telling  them  that  they 
were  long  past  the  age.” 

“You  caught  it  for  telling  them  that,  I’ll  be 
bound  ? ” 

“ My  father  told  me  I was  a fool  for  my 
pains,  and,  if  that  was  all  the  good  the  school 
did  for  me,  he  thought  he’d  better  keep  me 
away.  However,  they  have  never  wanted 
to  leave,  and  they  have  had  wages  for  some 
time  now,  which  they  generally  spend  in 
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sweets  and  finery  when  the  trader  conies 
round.” 

“ They  were  not  flogged,  as  poor  little  Yacob 
was,”  said  Mary  ; “or  they  would  probably  have 
tried  to  run  away,«  as  he  did.” 

“ I suppose  they  did  not  require  it,”  replied 
’Cobus,  “or,  I dare  say,  they  would  have  got  it. 
At  the  same  time,  my  father  and  old  Piet  are 
two  very  different  men — the  folk  are  all  fond  of 
the  one,  but  they  hate  the  other.” 

“ That’s  just  what  you  had  to  explain  in 
England,”  said  Mary  to  her  husband  ; “ people 
seemed  to  think  all  Boers  were  alike.  I remem- 
ber your  saying  there  were  Boers  and  Boers.” 
“All  Transvaal  Dutchmen  are  called  Boers  in 
England,”  explained  Carr  to  Jacobus,  who  did 
not  seem  to  comprehend  the  saying. 

They  were  all  sitting  at  the  tea  table,  chatting 
about  old  times*  when  the  dogs  suddenly  ran 
out,  making  a great  commotion.  Of  course, 
everyone  knew  that  this  meant  an  arrival,  so 
Carr  followed  the  dogs,  and  an  exclamation  from 
him  soon  brought  the  others  to  his  side.  They 
were  just  in  time  to  welcome  the  Grahams,  who 
had  driven  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Fall  over. 

“We  are  only  out  for  a flying  visit,”  said  the 
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Doctor  ; “ and  Gertruida  was  anxious  to  see  you 
all  : so  here  we  are.” 

“ I am  so  glad,”  said  Mary  ; “ just  the  people 
we  wanted,  and  were  talking  about.  Now,  if  we 
had  but  the  Herberts  and  the  • Sinclairs,  it  would 
be  like  old  days  again.” 

“ You,  at  all  events,  seem  to  be  happy  enough 
as  it  is  ! ” said  Gertruida. 

“ I am,  indeed,”  replied  Mary ; “ and  I hope 
we  may  continue  to  live  happily  with  all  the 
neighbours  around  us,  for  I should  be  sorry  to 
have  to  leave  the  country.” 

“You  would  not  be  more  sorry  to  leave  it 
than  your  neighbours  would  be  to  lose  you,”  said 
Jacobus,  the  young  Boer  ; “ and  I,  as  a Dutch- 
man, hope  you  may  always  be  and  feel  as  you 
do  to-day,  * At  Home  in  the  Transvaal 


THE  END. 
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